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2TaIeg from Cijaucer. 



PALAMON AND ARCITE ; OR, THE KNIGHT’s 

TALE. 

BOOK THE THIRD. 

T''HE day approached when Fortune should decido 
The important enterprise, and give the bride ; 

For now, the rivals round the world had sought. 

And each his number, well appointed, brought. 

The nations, far and near, contend in choice. 

And send the flower of war by public voice ; 

That after, or before, were never known 
Such chiefs, as each an army seemed alone : 

Beside the champions, all of high degree, 

Who knighthood loved, and deeds of chivalry, 
Thronged to the lists, and envied to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enrolled. 

Nor seems it strange ; for every noble knight 
Who loves the fair, and is endued with might. 

In such a quarrel would be proud to fight. 

There breathes not scarce a man on British ground 
(An isle for love, and arms, of old renowned,) 

But would have sold his life to purchase fame, 

To Palamon or Arcite sent his name ; 

And had the land selected of the best. 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the rest 
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A h\mdred knights with Falamon there came, • 

Approved in fight, and men of mighty name ; 

Their arms were several, as their nations were. 

But furnished all alike with sword and spear. 

Some wore coat armour, imitating scale. 

And next their skins were stubborn shirts of mail ; 

Some wore a breastplate and a light jupon. 

Their horses clothed with rich caparison ; 

Some for defence would leathern bucklers use. 

Of folded hides, and other shields of Pruce. 

One hung a pole-axe at his saddle-bow. 

And one a heavy mace to shun the foe ; 

Oue for his legs and knees provided well, 

With jambeaux armed, and double plates of steel ; 

This on his helmet wore a lad^s glove. 

And that a sleeve embroidered by his love. 

With Falamon above the rest in place, 

Lycurgus came, the surly king of Thrace ; 

Black was his beard, and manly was his face ; 

The balls of his broad eyes rolled in his head. 

And glared betwixt a yellow and a red; 

He looked a lion with a gloomy stare. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair ; 

Big-boned, and large of limbs, with sinews strong. 
Broad-shouldered, and his arms were round and long. 
Four milk-white bulls (the Thracian use of old) 

Were yoked to draw his car of burnished gold. 

Upright he stood, and bore aloft his shield, 

Conspicuous from afar, and overlooked the field. 

His surcoat was a bear-skin ; on his back 

His hair hung long behind, and glossy raven black. 

His ample forehead bore a coronet. 

With sparkling diamonds and with rubies set. 

Ten brace, and more, of greyhounds, snowy fair. 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and coursed around his chai r, ' 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear ; 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound. 

And collars of the same their necks surround. 
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Thus through the fields Lycurgus took his way; 

His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud array. 

To match this monarch, with strong Arcite came 
Emetrius, king of Inde, a mighty name, 

On a bay courser, goodly to behold. 

The trappings of his horse adorned with barbarous gold. 
Not Mars bestrode a steed with greater grace; 

His surcoat o’er his arms was cloth of Thrace, 
Adorned with pearls, all orient, round, and great; 

His saddle was of gold, with emeralds set; 

His shoulders large a mantle did attire. 

With rubies thick, and sparkling as the fire ; 

His amber-coloured locks in ringlets run. 

With graceful negligence, and shone against the sun. 
His nose was aquiline, his eyes were blue. 

Ruddy his lips, and fresh and fair his hue ; 

Some sprinkled freckles on his face were seen. 

Whose dusk set ofi" the whiteness of the skin. 

His awful presence did the crowd surprise. 

Nor durst the rash spectator meet his eyes; 

Eyes that confest him bom for kingly sway. 

So fierce, they fiashed intolerable day. 

His age in nature’s youthful prime appeared, 

And just began to bloom his yellow beard. 

Whene’er he spoke, his voice was heard arotmd. 

Loud as a trumpet, with a silver sound ; 

A laurel wreathed his temples, fresh, and green. 

And myrtle sprigs, the marks of love, were mixed between. 
Upon his fist he bore, for his delight. 

An eagle well reclaimed, and lily white. 

His hundred knights attend him to the war. 

All armed for battle ; save their heads were bare. 
Words and devices blazed on every shield. 

And pleasing was the terror of the field. 

For Hngs, and dukes, and barons, you might see. 

Like sparkling stars, though difierent in degree, 

All for the increase of arms, and love of chivalry. 
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Before the king tame leopards led the way, 

And troops of lions innocently play. 

So Bacchus through the conquered Indies rode, 

And beasts in gambols frisked before their honest god. 
In this array the war of either side 
Through Athens passed with military pride. 

At prime, they entered on the Sunday mom ; 

Rich tapestry spread the streets, and flowers the posts 
The town was all a jubilee of feasts ; [adorn. 

So Theseus willed in honour of his guests ; 

Himself with open arms the kings embraced, 

Then all the rest in their degrees were graced. 

No harbinger was needful for the night. 

For every house was proud to lodge a knight. 

I pass the royal treat, nor must relate 
The gifts bestowed, nor how the champions sate ; 

Who first, who last, or how the knights addressed 
Their vows, or who was Mrest at the feast; 

Whose voice, whose graceful dance did most surprise ; 
s Soft amoroiis sighs, and silent love of eyes. 

The rivals call my Muse another way. 

To sing their vigils for the ensuing day. 

’Twas ebbing darkness, past the noon of night : 

And Phosphor, on the confines of the light. 

Promised the sun ; ere day began to spring. 

The tuneful lark already stretched her wing. 

And flickering on her nest, made short essays to sing. 
When wakeful Palamon, preventing day. 

Took to the royal lists his early way. 

To Venus at her fane, in her own house, to pray. 
There, fidling on his knees before her shrine. 

He thxis implored with prayers her power divine : 

* Creator Venus, genial power of love. 

The bliss of men below, and gods above ! 

Beneath the sliding sun thou runnest thy race, 

Dost fairest shine, and best become thy place. 

For thee the winds their eastern blasts forbear. 

Thy month reveals the spring, and opens all the year. 
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Thee, goddess, thee the storms of winter fly, 

Eaxth smUes with flowers renewing, laughs the sky. 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. 
For thee the lion loaths the taste of blood. 

And roaring hunts his female through the wood ; 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves. 

And tempt the stream, and snuiF their absent loves. 
’Tis thine, whate’er is pleasant, good, or fair; 

All nature is thy province, life thy care; 

Thou madest the world, and dost the world repair. 
Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 

Increase of Jove, companion of the sun ! 

If e’er Adonis touched thy tender heart. 

Have pity, goddess, for thou knowest the smart ! 
Alas! I have not words to teU my grief; 

To vent my sorrow would be some relief ; 

Light sufierings give us leisure to complain; 

We groan, but cannot speak, in greater pain. 

O goddess, teU thyself what I would say 1 
Thoii knowest it, and I feel too much to pnvy. 

So grant my suit, as I enforce my might. 

In love to be thy champion, and thy knight, 

A servant to thy sex, a slave to thee, 

A foe profest to barren chastity. 

Nor a^ I fame or honour of the field. 

Nor choose I more to vanquish than to yield : 

In my divine Emilia make me blest. 

Let Fate, or partial Chance, dispose the rest : 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare ; 
Possession, more than conquest, is my care. 

Mars is the warrior’s Grod ; in him it lies, 

On whom he favours to confer the prize ; 

With s milin g aspect you serenely move 
In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. 

The Fates but only spin the coarser clue, 

The finest of the wool is left for you : 

Spare me but one small portion of the twine, 

And let the Sisters cut below your line : 
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The rest among the rubbish may they sweep, 

Or acid it to the yam of some old miser’s heap. 

But, if you this ambitious prayer deny, 

(A wish, I grant, beyond moiiality,) 

Then let me sink beneath proud Arcite’s arms. 

And I, once dead, let him possess her charms.’ 

Thus ended he; then, with observance due. 

The sacred incense on her altar threw : 

The cui’ling smoke mounts heavy from the fires ; 

At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires; 

At once the gracious goddess gave the sign. 

Her statue shook, and trembled aU the shrine : 
Pleased Palamon the tardy omen took ; 

For, since the flames pursued the trailing smoke. 

He knew his boon was granted ; but the day 
To distance driven, and joy adjourned with long delay. 

Now mom with rosy light had streaked the sky, 
Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily; 

Addressed her early steps to Cynthia’s fane. 

In state attended by her maiden train. 

Who bore the vests that holy rites require. 

Incense, and odorous gums, and covert fire. 

The plenteous horns with pleasant mead they crown. 
Nor wanted ought besides in honour of the Moon. 
Now while the temple smoked with hallowed steam. 
They wash the virgin in a living stream ; 

The secret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal: 

But such they were as pagan use required. 

Performed by women when the men retired. 

Whose eyes profane their chaste mysterious rites 
Might turn to scandal, or obscene delights. 
Well-meaners t hink no harm; but for the rest. 

Things sacred they pervert, and silence is the best. 
Her shining hair, uncombed, was loosely spread, 

A crown of mastless oak adorned her head : 

When to the shrine approached, the spotless maid 
Had kindling fires on either altar laid : 
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(The’ rites were such as were observed of old, 

By Statius in his Theban story told.) 

Then kneeling with her hands across her breast, 

Thus lowly she preferred her chaste truest. 

‘ 0 goddess, haunter of the woodland green. 

To whom both heaven and earth and seas are seen ; 
Queen of the nether skies, where half the year 
Thy silver beams descend, and light the gloomy sphere ; 
Goddess of maids, and conscious of our hearts. 

So keep me fi:om the vengeance of thy darts, 

(Which Niobe’s devoted issue felt, [were dealt,) 

When hissing through the skies the feathered deaths 
As I desire to live a virgin life. 

Nor know the name of mother or of wife. 

Thy votress from my tender years I am, 

Amd love, like thee, the woods and sylvan game. 

Like death, thou knowest, I loathe the nuptial state, 
And man, the tyrant of our sex, T hate, 

A lowly servant, but a lofty mate ; 

Where love is duty, on the female side; 

On theirs mere sensual gust, and sought with surly pride. 
Now by thy triple shape, as thou ^ seen 
In heaven, earth, heU, and everywhere a queen, 

Grant this my first desire ; let discord cease. 

And make betwixt the rivals lasting peace: 

Quench their hot fire, or far from me remove 
The fiame, and turn it on some other love ; 

Or if my frowning stars have so decreed, 

That one must be rejected, one succeed. 

Make him my lord, within whose faithful breast 
Is fixed my image, and who loves me best. 

But oh ! even that avert ! I choose it not, 

But take it as the least unhappy lot. 

A maid I am, and of thy virgin train; 

Oh, let me still that spotless name retain 1 
Frequent the forests, thy chaste will obey. 

And only make the beasts of chase my prey !’ 
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The flames ascend on either altar clear, 

While thus the blameless maid addressed her prayer. 
When lo ! the burning fire that shone so bright, 

Flew oflF all sudden, with extinguished fight. 

And left one altar dark, a little space. 

Which turned self-kindled, and renewed the blaze ; 
I'hat other victor-flame a moment stood. 

Then fell, and lifeless left the extinguished wood; 

For ever lost, the iiTevocable light 

Forsook the black'ning coals, and sunk to night : 

At either end it whistled as it flew. 

And as the brands were green, so dropped the dew; 
Infected as it fell with sweat of sanguine hue. 

The maid firom that ill omen turned her eyes. 

And with loud shrieks and clamours rent the skies ; 
Nor knew what signified the boding sign, [divine. 
But found the powers displeased, and feared the wrath 
Then shook the sacred shrine, and sudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roo^ and made the temple 
bright. 

The Power, behold ! the Power in glory shone, 

By her bent bow, and her keen arrows known ; 

The rest, a huntress issuing from the wood, 

Keclining on her cornel spear she stood. 

Then gracious thus began : — ‘ Dismiss thy fear. 

And Heaven’s unchanged decrees attentive hear : 

More powerful gods have tom thee from my side, 
Unwilling to resign, and doomed a bride; 

The two contending knights are weighed above; 

One Mars protects, and one the Queen of Love : 

But which the man, is in the Thunderer’s breast ; 

This he pronoimced, ’Tis he who loves thee best. 

The fire that, once extinct, revived again. 

Foreshows the love allotted to remain. 

Farewell!’ she said, and vanished from the place; 

The sheaf of arrows shook, and rattled in the case. 
Aghast at this, the royal virgin stood. 

Disclaimed, and now no more a sister of the wood : 
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But to the parting goddess thus she prayed ; 

‘ Propitious still, be present to my aid, 

Nor quite abandon your once favoured maid.’ 

Then sighing she returned; but smiled betwixt. 

With hopes, and fears, and joys with sorrows mixed. 

The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of power, 

His steps bold Arcite to the temple bent. 

To adore with pagan rites the power armipotent : 

Then prostrate, low before his altar lay, 

And raised his manly voice, and thus began to pray : — 
‘ Strong God of Arms, whose iron sceptre sways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean seas. 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia’s wintry coast. 

Where stand thy steeds, and thou art honoured most : 
There most, but everywhere thy power is known. 

The fortune of the fight is all thy own : 

Terror is thine, and wild amazement, flung 
From out thy chariot, withers even the strong ; 

And disarray and shameful rout ensue, 

And force is added to the fainting crew — 
Acknowledged as thou art, accept my prayer ! 

If ought I have achieved deserve thy care ; 

If to my utmost power with sword and shield 
I dared the death, unknowing how to yield. 

And falling in my rank, still kept the field ; 

Then let my arms prevail, by thee sustained. 

That Emily by conquest may be gained. 

Have pity on my pains ; nor those unknown 
To Mars, which, when a lover, were his own. 

V enus, the public care of all above. 

Thy stubborn heart has softened into love : I 

Now, by her blandishments and powerful charms, ; 
When yielded she lay curling in thy arms. 

Even by thy shame, if shame it may be called. 

When Vulcan had thee in his net enthralled; 

(O envied ignominy, sweet disgrace. 

When every god t^t saw thee wished thy place !) 
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By those dear pleasures, aid my arms in fight, 

And make me conquer in my patron’s right : 

For I am yoimg, a novice in the trade, 

The fool of love, unpractised to persuade, 

And want the soothing arts that catch the fisir, 

But, caught myself, lie struggling in the snare ; 

And she 1 love, or laughs at all my pain, 

Or knows her worth too well ; and pays me with disdain. 
For sure I am, unless I win in arms. 

To stand excluded from Emilia’s charms : 

Nor can my strength avail, unless by thee 
Endued with force, I gain the victory; 

Then for the fire which warmed thy generous heart. 
Pity thy subject’s pains, and equal smart. 

So be the morrow’s sweat and labour mine, 

The palm and honour of the conquest thine : 

Then shall the war, and stem debate, and strife 
Immortal, be the business of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dusty spoils among. 

High on the burnished roo^ my banner shall be hung, 
Ra^ed with my champion’s bucklers; and below, 
With arms reversed, the achievements of my foe; 

And while these limbs the vital spirit feeds, 

While day to night, and night to day succeeds. 

Thy smoHng altar shall be fat with food 
Of incense, and the grateful steam of blood; 
Bumt-ofierings mom and evening shall be thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temple shine. 

The bush of yellow beard, this length of hair, 

Which from my birth inviolate I bear. 

Guiltless of steel, and from the razor free. 

Shall fell a plenteous crop, reserved for thee. 

So may my arms with victory be blest, 

I ask no more; let fate dispose the rest.’ 

The champion ceased ; there followed in the close 
A hollow groan; a murmuring wind arose; 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung. 

Sent out a jarring sound, and harshly rung : 
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The bolted gates flew open at the blast, 

The storm rushed in, and Arcite stood aghast : 

The flames were blown aside, yet shone they bright. 
Fanned by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 

Then from the ground a scent began to rise. 

Sweet smelling as accepted sacrifice : 

This omen pleased, and as the flames aspire. 

With odorous incense Arcite heaps the fire : 

Nor wanted hymns to Mars, or heathen charms : 

At length the nodding statue clashed his arms. 

And with a sullen sound and feeble cry. 

Half sunk, and half pronounced the word of Victory. 
For this, with soul devout, he thanked the god. 

And, of success secure, returned to his abode. 

These vows, thus granted, raised a strife above 
Betwixt the god of War and Queen of Love. 

She, granting first, had right of time to plead; 

But he had granted too, nor would recede. 

Jove was for Venus, but he feared his wife. 

And seemed unwilling to decide the strife ; 

Till Saturn from his leaden throne arose. 

And found a way the difference to compose : 

Though sparing of his grace, to mischief bent. 

He seldom does a good with good intent. 

Wayward, but wise; by long experience taught, 

To please both parties, for ill en^, he sought : 

For this advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be outridden, though outrun. 

By fortune he was dow to Venus trined, 

Amd with stem Mars in Capricorn was joined: 

Of him disposing in his own abode. 

He soothed the goddess, while he gulled the god : 
‘Cease, daughter, to complain, and stint the strife; 
Thy Palamon shall have his promised wife : 

And Mars, the lord of conquest, in the fight 
With palm and laurel shall adorn his knight. 

Wide is my course, nor turn I to my place. 

Till length of time, and move -with tardy pace. 

III. DBYDEN. 2 
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Man feels me, when I press the ethereal plains; 

My hand is heavy, and the wound remains. 

Mine is the shipwreck, in a watery sign ; 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon mine. 

Cold shivering agues, melancholy care, 

And bitter blasting winds, and poisoned air, 

Are mine, and wilful death, resulting from despair. 
The throttling quinsey ’tis my star appoints. 

And rheumatisms ascend to rack the joints : 

When churls rebel against their native prince, 

I arm their hands, and furnish the pretence ; 

And housing in the lion’s hateful sign. 

Bought senates, and deserting troops are mine. 

Mine is the privy poisoning; 1 command 
Unkindly seasons, and ungrateful land. 

By me kings’ palaces are pushed to ground, 

And miners crushed beneath their mines are found. 
’Twas I slew Sampson, when the pillared hall 
Fell down, and crushed the many with the falL 
My looking is the sire of pestilence. 

That sweeps at once the people and the prince. 

Now weep no more, but trust thy grandsire’s art. 
Mars shall be pleased, and thou perform thy part. 
’Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 

The family of Heaven for men should war.’ 

ITie expedient pleased, where neither lost his right ; 
Mars hiad the day, and Venus had the night. 

The management they left to Chronos’ care ; 

Now turn we to the effect, and sing the war. 

In Athens aU was pleasure, mirth, and play, 

AU proper to the spring, and spritely May : 

Which every soul inspired with such delight, 

’Twas jesting all the day, and love at night. 

Heaven smiled, and gladded was the heart of man ; 
And Venus had the world as when it first began. 

At length in sleep their bodies they compose, 

And dreamt the future fight, and early rose. 

Now scarce 'the dawning day began to spring. 

As at a signal given, the streeto with clamours ring: 
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At once the crowd arose ; confused and high, 

Even from the heaven, was heard a shouting cry. 

For Mars was early up, and roused the sky. 

The gods came downward to behold the wars. 
Sharpening their sights, and leaning from their stais. 
The neighing of the generous horse was heard. 

For battle by the busy groom prepared : 

Rustling of harness, rattling of the shield. 

Clattering of armour, furbished for the field. 

Crowds to the castle moimted up the street. 

Battering the pavement with their coursers’ feet : 

The greedy sight might there devour the gold 
Of glittering arms, too dazzling to behold : 

And polished steel that cast the view aside. 

And crested morions, with their plumy pride. 

Knights, with a long retinue of their squires. 

In gaudy liveries march, and quaint attires. 

One laced the helm, another held the lance; 

A third the shining buckler did advance. 

The courser pawed the ground with restless feet, 

'And snorting foamed, and champed the golden bit. 

The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride. 

Files in their hands, and hammers at their side. 

And nails for loosened spears, and thongs for shields 
provide. 

The yeomen guard the streets, in seemly bands ; 

And clowns come crowding on, with cudgels in their 
hands. 

The trumpets, next the gate, in order placed, 
Attend the sign to sound the martial blast : 

The palace-yard is filled with fioating tides, 

And the last comers bear the former to the sides. 

The throng is in the midst; the common crew 
Shut out, the hall admits the better few. 

In knots they stand, or in a rank they walk, 

Serious in aspect, earnest in their talk ; 

Factious, and favouring this or t’other side, 

A.S their strong fancy c<r weak reason guide; 

2— J 
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Their wagers back their wishes ; numbers hold 
With the fair freckled king, and beard of gold: 

So vigorous are his eyes, such rays they cast. 

So prominent his eagle’s beak is placed. 

But most their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rising muscles, and his brawn commend; 

His double-biting axe, and beamy spear. 

Each asking a gigantic force to rear. 

All spoke as partial favour moved the mind ; 

And, safe themselves, at other’s cost divined. 

Waked by the cries, the Athenian chief arose. 

The knightly forms of combat to dispose ; 

And passing through the obsequious guards, he sate 
Conspicuous on a throne, sublime in state ; 

There, for the two contending knights he sent; 

Armed cap-a-pee, with reverence low they bent ; 

He smiled on both, and with superior look 
Alike their offered adoration took. 

The people press on every side to see 
Their a-^ul prince, and hear his high decree. 

Then signing to their heralds with his hand. 

They gave his orders from their lofty stand. 

Silence is thrice enjoined; then thus aloud [crowd: 
The king at arms bespeaks the knights and l^tening 
‘ Our sovereign lord has pondered in his mind 
The means to spare the blood of gentle kind ; 

And of his grace, and inborn clemency, 

He modifies his first severe decree. 

The keener edge of battle to rebate. 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. 

He wills, not death should terminate their strife. 

And wounds, if woimds ensue, be short of life ; 

But issues, ere the fight, his dread command. 

That slings afar, and poniards hand to hand, 

Be banished from the field ; that none shall dare 
With shortened sword to stab in closer war ; 

But in fair combat fight with manly strength. 

Nor push with biting point, but strike at len^ln 
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The tourney is allowed but one career 

Of the tough ash, with the sharp-grinded spear; 

But knights unhorsed may rise from off the plain. 
And fight on foot their honour to regain ; 

Nor, if at mischief taken, on the ground 
Be slain, but prisoners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier placed ; nor (captives made) 

Be freed, or armed anew the fight invade. 

The chief of either side, bereft of life. 

Or yielded to his foe, concludes the strife. 

Thus dooms the lord : now valiant knights and young, 
Fight each his fill, with swords and maces long.’ 

The herald ends : the vaulted firmament 
With loud acclaims and vast applause is rent : 

Heaven guard a prince so gracious and so good. 

So just, and yet so provident of blood ! 

This was the general cry. The trumpets sound, 

And warlike symphony is heard around. 

The marching troops through Athens take their way. 
The great earl-marshal orders their array. 

The fair from high the passing pomp behold ; 

A rain of flowers is from the windows rolled. 

The casements are with golden tissue spread. 

And horses’ hoofs, for earth, on silken tapestry tread. 
The king goes midmost, and the rivals ride 
In equal rank, and close his either side. 

Next after these, there rode the royal wife. 

With Emily, the cause, and the reward of strife. 

The following cavalcade, by three and three. 

Proceed by titles marshalled in degree. 

Thus through the southern gate they take their way. 
And at the list arrived ere prime of day. 

There, parting from the king, the chiefs divide. 

And wheeling east and west, before their many ride. 
The Athenian monarch mounts his throne on high. 
And after him the queen and Emily : 

Next these, the kinged of the crown are graced 
With nearer seats, and lords by ladies placed. 
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Scarce were they seated, when with clamours loud 
In rushed at once a rude promiscuous crowd ; 

The guards, and then each other overbear, 

And in a moment throng the spacious theatre. 

Now changed the jarring noise to whispers low, 

As winds forsaking seas more softly blow ; 

When at the western gate, on which the car 
Is placed aloft, that bears the god of war. 

Proud Arcite entering armed before his train, 

Stops at the barrier, and divides the plain. 

Red was his banner, and displayed abroad ‘ 

The bloody colours of his patron god. 

At that self moment enters Paiamon 
The gate of Venus, and the rising Sun; 

Waved by the wanton winds, his banner flies. 

All maiden white, and shares the people’s eyes. 

From east to west, look aU the world around. 

Two troops so matched were never to be found ; 

Such bodies built for strength, of equal age, 

In stature sized ; so proud an equipage : 

The nicest eye could no distinction make. 

Where lay the advantage, or what side to take. 

Thus ranged, the herald for the last proclaims 
A silence, while they answered to their names : 

For so the king decreed, to shun with care 
The fraud of musters false, the common bane of war. 
The tale was just, and then the gates were closed ; 
And chief to chief, and troop to troop opposed. 

The heralds last retired, and loudly crie^ — 

‘ The fortune of the field be fairly tried !’ 

At this, the challenger, with fierce defy. 

His trumpet sounds; the challenged makes reply: 
With clangour rings the field, resounds the vaulted sky. 
Their vizors closed, their lances in the rest. 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the crest. 

They vanish from the barrier, speed the race. 

And spurring see decrease the middle space. 
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A cloud of smoke envelopes either host, 

And all at once the combatants are lost : 

Darkling they join adverse, and shock unseen, 
Coursers ■with coursers justling, men with men : 

As labouring in eclipse, a while they stay, 

TiU the next blast of -wind restores the day. 

They look anew : the beauteous form of fight 
Is changed, and war appears a grisly sight. 

Two troops in fair array one moment showed. 

The next, a field -with fallen bodies strewed : 

Not half the number in their seats are found ; 

But men and steeds lie grovelling on the ground. 

The points of speai-s are stuck ■within the shield. 

The steeds without their riders scour the field. 

The knights unhorsed, on foot renew the fight ; 

The glittering fauchions cast a gleaming light , 
Hauberks and helms are hewed ■with many a wound, 
Out spins the streaming blood, and dyes the ground. 
The mighty maces ■with such haste descend. 

They break the bones, and make the solid armour bend 
This thrusts amid the throng ■with furious force ; 
Down go, at once, the horseman and the horse : 

That courser stumbles on the fallen steed. 

And, floundering, throws the rider o’er his head. 

One rolls along, a football to his foes ; 

One ■with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 

This halting, this disabled with his woimd. 

In triumph led, is to the pillar bound. 

Where by the king’s awai^ he must abide: 

There goes a captive led on t’other side. 

By fits they cease ; and, leaning on the lance, 

Take breath a while, and to new fight advance. 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither spared 
His utmost force, and each forgot to waifl : 

The head of this was to the saddle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper sent : 

Both were by turns unhorsed; the jealous blo'ws 
Fall thick and heavy, when on foot they close. 
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So deep their fauchions bite, that every stroke 
Pierced to the quick ;■ and equal wounds they gave 
Borne far asunder by the tides of men, [and took. 
Like adamant and steel they met agen. 

So when a tiger sucks the bullock’s blood, 

A famished lion issuing from the wood 
Roars lordly fierce, and challenges the food. 

Each claims possession, neither will obey, 

But both their paws are fastened on the prey ; 

They bite, they tear; and while in vain they strive, 
The swains come armed between, and both to distance 
drive. 

At length, as fate foredoomed, and all things tend 
By course of time to their appointed end ; 

So when the sun to west was far declined, 

And both afresh in mortal battle joined. 

The strong Emetrius came in Arcite’s aid. 

And Palamon with odds was overlaid : 

For, turning short, he struck with all his might, 

Full on the helmet of the unwary knight. 

Deep was the wound ; he staggered with the blow. 
And turned him to his unexpected foe ; 

Whom with such force he struck, he felled him down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. 

But Arcite’s men, who now prevailed in fight. 

Twice ten at once surround the single knight : 
O’erpowered at length, they force him to the ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound; 

And king Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain. 

Who now laments but Palamon, compelled 
No more to try the fortune of the field! 

And, worse than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conquest, and renounce the prize ! 

The royal judge on his tribunal placed. 

Who had beheld the fight from first to last. 

Bad cease the war; pronouncing from on high, 

‘ Arcite of Thebes had won the beauteous Emi ly.* 
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The sound of trumpets to the voice replied. 

And round the royal lists the heralds cried — 

‘ Arcite of Thebes has won the beauteous bride !’ 
The people rend the skies with vast applause ; 

All own the chief, when Fortune owns the cause. 
Arcite is owned even by the gods above, 

And conquering Mars insults the Queen of Love. 

So laughed he when the rightful Titan failed, 

And Jove’s usurping arms in heaven prevailed. 
Laughed all the powers who favour tyranny, 

And all the standing army of the sky. 

But Venus with dejected eyes appears, 

And weeping, on the lists distilled her tears ; 

Her will refused, which grieves a woman most. 

And, in her champion foiled, the cause of Love is lost. 
Till Saturn said; — ‘Fair daughter, now be still. 

The blustering fool has satisfied his will; 

His boon is given ; his knight has gained the day. 
But lost the prize, the arrears are yet to pay. 

Thy hour is come, and mine the care shall be 
To please thy knight, and set thy promise free.’ 
Now while the heralds run the lists around. 

And — ‘Arcite ! Arcite !’ heaven and earth resound; 
A miracle (nor less it could be called) 

Their joy with unexpected sorrow palled. 

The victor knight had laid his helm aside, 

(Part for his ease, the greater part for pride,) 
Bareheaded, popularly low he bowed, * 

And paid the salutations of the crowd; 

Then, spurring, at full speed, ran endlong on 
Where Theseus sat on his imperial throne ; 

Furious he drove, and upward cast his eye. 

Where, next the queen, was placed his Emily; 

Then passing, to the saddle-bow he bent; 

A sweet regard the gracious virgin lent ; 

(For women, to the brave an easy prey. 

Still follow Fortime, where she leads the way;) 
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Just then, from earth sprung out a flashing fire, 

By Pluto sent, at Saturn’s bad desire : 

The startling steed was seized with sudden fright, 

And, bounding, o’er the pommel cast the knight : 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 

He quivered with his ieet, and lay for dead. 

Black was his countenance in a little space. 

For all the blood was gathered in his face. 

Help was at hand : they reared him from the grour d, 
And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 
Then lanced a vein, and watched returning breath ; 

It came, but clogged with symptoms of his death. 

The saddle-bow the noble parts had prest, 

All bruised and mortified his manly breast. 

Him still entranced, and in a litter laid. 

They bore from field, and to his bed conveyed. 

At length he waked ; and, with a feeble cry. 

The word he first pronounced was Emily. 

Meantime the king, though inwardly he mourned. 
In pomp triumphant to the town returned. 

Attended by the chiefs who fought the field, 

(Now friendly mixed, and in one troop compelled) ; 
Composed his looks to counterfeited cheer. 

And bade them not for Arcite’s life to fear. 

But that which gladded all the warrior train. 

Though most were sorely wounded, none were slain. 
The surgeons soon despoiled them of their arms. 

And some with salves they cure, and some with charms; 
Foment the bruises, and the pains assuage, 

And heal their inward hurts with sovereign draughts 
The king in person, visits all around, [of sage. 

Comforts the sick, congratulates the sound ; 

Honours the princely chiefs, rewards the rest. 

And holds, for thiice three days, a royal feast. 

None was disgraced; for falling is no shame, 

And cowardice alone is loss of fame. 

The venturous knight is from the saddle thrown. 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own; 
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If crowds and palms the conquering side adorn, 

The victor under better stars was born : 

The brav^o man seeks not popular applause, 

Nor, overpowered with arms, deserts his cause ; 
Unshamed, though foiled, he does the best he can: 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. 

Thus Theseus smiled on all with equal grace. 

And each was set according to his place ; 

With ease were reconciled the differing parts. 

For envy never dwells in noble hearts. 

At length they took their leave, the time expired, 

Well pleased, and to their several homes retired. 

Meanwhile, the health of Arcite still impairs ; 

Fium bad proceeds to worse, and mocks the leech’s 
cares; 

Swoln is his breast; his inward pains increase; 

All means are used, — and all without success. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart. 

Corrupts, and there remains, in spite of art ; 

Nor breathing veins, nor cupping, will prevail 
All outward remedies, and inward, fail. 

The mould of nature’s fabric is destroyed. 

Her vessels discomposed, her virtue void : 

The bellows of his lungs begin to swell ; 

All out of frame is every secret cell. 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. 

Those breathing organs, thus within opprest. 

With venom soon distend the sinews of his breast. 
Nought profits him to save abandoned life. 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative. 

The midmost region battered and destroyed. 

When nature cannot work, the effect of art is void : 
For physic can but mend our crazy state. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. 

Arcite is doomed to die in all his pride. 

Must leave his youth, and yield his beauteous bride, 
Gained hardly, against right, and unenjoyed. 
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When ’twas declared all hope of life was past, 
Conscience (that of all physic works the last) 
Caused him to send for Emily in haste. 

With her, at his desire, came Palamon ; 

Then, on his pUlow raised, he thus begun : 

‘ No language can express the smallest part 
Of what I feel, and suffer in my heart, 

For you, whom best I love and value most ; 

-But to your service I bequeath my ghost; 

Which, from this mortal body when untied. 
Unseen, unheard, shall hover at your side; 

Nor fiight you waking, nor your sleep offend, 

But wait officious, and your steps attend. 

How I have loved, excuse my faltering tongue. 
My spirits feeble, and my pains are strong : 

This I may say, I only grieve to die. 

Because I lose my charming Emily. 

To die, when Heaven had put you in my power ! 
Fate could not choose a more malicious hour. 
What greater curse could euAdous Fortune give. 
Than just to die, when I began to live ! 

Vain men! how vanishing a bliss we crave; 

Now warm in love, now withering in the grave ! 

Never, O never more to see the sun 1 

StUl dark, in a damp vault, and still alone ! 

This fate is common ; — ^but I lose my breath — 
Near bliss, and yet not blessed, before my death. 
Farewell! but take me, dying, in your arms, 

’Tis all I can enjoy of all your charms : 

This hand I cannot but in death resign ; 

Ah, could I live ! but while I live ’tis mina 
I feel my end approach, and thus embraced. 

Am pleased to die; but hear me speak my last: 
Ah, my sweet foe ! for you, and you alone, 

I broke my faith with injured Palamon. 

But love the sense of right and wrong confoimds ; 
Strong love and proud ambition have no bounds. 
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And much I doubt, should Heaven my life prolong, 

I should return to justify my wrong ; 

For while my former flames remain within, 
Repentance is but want of power to sin- 
With mortal hatred I pursued his life. 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the strife; 

Nor I, but as I loved; yet all combined, — 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 

And his concurrent flame, that blew my Are ; 

For still our kindred souls had one desire. 

He had a moment’s right in point of time ; 

Had I seen first, then his had been the crime. 

Fate made it mine, and justified his right ; 

Nor holds this earth a more deserving knight. 

For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 

Truth, honour, all that k comprised in good ; 

So help me heaven, in all the world k none 
So worthy to be loved as Palamon. 

He loves you too, with such an holy fire. 

As wiU not, cannot but with life expire : 

Our vowed afiections both have often tried, 

Nor any love but yours could ours divide. 

Then, by my love’s inviolable band. 

By my long sufi’ering, and my short command, 

If e’er you plight yo\ir vows when I am gone. 

Have pity on the faithful Palamon.’ 

Thk was hk last; for Death came on amain. 

And exercised below hk iron reign ; 

Then upward to the seat of life he goes ; 

Sense fled before him, what he touched he froze : 

Yet could he not hk closing eyes withdraw. 

Though less and le® of Emily he saw ; 

So, speechless, for a little space he lay ; 

Then grasped the hand he held, and sighed hk soul away. 

But whither went hk soul ? let such relate 
Who search the secrets of the future state : 

Divines can say but what themselves believe ; 

Strong proofs they have, but not demonstrative ; 
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For, were all plain, then all sides must agree, 

And faith itself be lost in certainty.* 

To live uprightly, then, is sure the best ; 

To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest. 

The soul of Arcite went where heathens go, 

Who better live than we, though less they know 
In Palamon a manly grief appears ; 

Silent, he wept, ashamed to show his tears. 

Emilia shrieked but once ; and then, oppressed 
With sorrow, sunk upon her lover’s bre^ : 

Till Theseus in his arms conveyed with care. 

Far from so sad a sight, the swooning fair. 

’Twere loss of time her sorrow to relate ; 

111 bears the sex a youthful lover’s fate. 

When just approaching to the nuptial state : 

But like a low-himg cloud, it rains so fast. 

That all at once it falls, and cannot last. 

The face of things is changed, and Athens now, 

That laughed so late, becomes the scene of woe : 
Matrons and maids, both sexes, every state. 

With tears lament the knight’s imtimely fate. 

Nor greater grief in falling Troy was seen 
For Hector’s death; but Hector was not then. 

Old men with dust deformed their hoary hair. 

The women beat their breasts, their cheeks they tear. 
‘ Why wouldst thou go,’ with one consent they cry, 

‘ When thou hadst gold enough, and Emily !’ 

Theseus himself, who should have cheered the grief 
Of others, wanted now the same relief : 

Old Egeus only could revive his son. 

Who various changes of the world had known. 

And strange vicissitudes of human fate. 

Still altering, never in a steady state : 

Good after ill, and, after pain, delight. 

Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 

* ‘ Then faith shall fail, and hope shall die, 

One lost in Jty, and one in certainty.* 

Moore, Sacrtd Somgt. 
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Since every man who lives is bom to die, 

And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear. 

Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things beyond our care. 
Like pilgrims to the appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. 

Even kings but play, and when their part is done. 
Some other, worse or better, mount the throne. 

With words like these the crowd was satisfied. 

And so they would have been, had Theseus died. 

But he, their king, was labouring in his mind, 

A fitting place for ftineral pomps to find, 

^V^lich were in honour of the dead designed. 

And, after long debate, at last he found 
(As love itself had marked the spot of ground), 

That grove for ever green, that conscious laund. 

Where he with Palamon fought hand to hand; 

That, where he fed his amorous desires 
With soft complaints, and felt his hottest fires. 

There other flames might waste his earthly part, 

’ And bum his limbs, where love had burned his heart. 
This once resolved, the peasants were enjoined 
Sere- wood, and firs, and doddered oaks to ^d. 

With sounding axes to the grove they go. 

Fell, split, and lay the fuel in a row ; 

Vulcanian food : a bier is next prepared. 

On which the lifeless body should be reared. 

Covered with cloth of gold ; on which was laid 
The corpse of Arcite, in like robes arrayed. 

White gloves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel, mixed with myrtle, spread. 

A sword keen-edged within his right he heli 
The warlike emblem of the conquered field : 

Bare was his manly visage on the bier; 

Menaced his countenance, even in death severe. 

Then to tlie palace-hall they bore the knight. 

To lie in solemn state, a public sight; 
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Groans, cries, and bowlings, fill the crowded place, 
And unafiected sorrow sat on every face. 

Sad Palamon above the rest appears, 

In sable garments, dewed with, gushing tears ; 

His aubui’n locks on either shoidder flowed. 

Which to the funeral of his friend he vowed ; 

But Emily, as chie^ was next his side, ' 

A virgin- widow, and a mourning bride. 

And, that the princely obsequies might be 
Performed according to his high degree. 

The steed, that bore him living to the fight. 

Was trapped with polished steel, all shining bright. 
And covered with the achievements of the knight. 

The riders rode abreast; and one his shield. 

His lance of cornel-wood another held ; 

The third his bow, and, glorious to behold. 

The costly quiver, aU of burnished gold. 

The noblest of the Grecians next appear. 

And, weeping, on their shoulders bore the bier; 

With sober pace they marched, and often staid. 

And through the master-street the corpse conveyed. 
The houses to their tops with black were spread. 

And even the pavements were with mourning hid. 

The right side of the pall old Egeus kept. 

And on the left the royal Theseus wept ; 

Each bore a golden bowl of work divine. 

With honey filled, and mUk, and mixed with ruddy wine; 
Then Palamon, the kinsman of the slain. 

And after him appeared the illustrious train. 

To grace the pomp, came Emily the bright, i 
With covered fire, the funeral pile to light. 

With high devotion was the service made. 

And aU the rites of pagan-honour paid : 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below. 

The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. 

With crackling straw beneath in due proportion strowed. 
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The fabric seemed a wood of rising green, 

With sulphur and bitumen cast between. 

To feed the flames : the trees were unctuous fir, 

And mountain-ash, the mother of the spear; 

The moumer-yew, and builder-oak were there : 

The beech, the swimming alder, and the plane, 

Hard box, and linden of a softer grain, 

And laurels, which the gods for conquering chiefs ordain. 
How they were ranked, shall rest untold by me, 

With nameless Nymphs that lived in every tree ; 

Nor how the Dryads, or the woodland train, 
Disherited, ran howling o’er the plain : 

Nor how the birds to foreign seats repaired, 

Or beasts, that bolted out, and saw the forest bared : 
Nor how the ground, now cleared, with ghastly fright 
Beheld the sudden sim, a stranger to the light. 

The straw, as first I said, was laid below : 

Of chips and sere-wood was the second row ; 

The third of greens, and timber newly felled ; 

The fourth high stage the fragrant odours held. 

And pearls, and precious stones, and rich array; 

In midst of which, embalmed, the body lay. 

The service sung, the maid with mourning eyes. 

The stubble fired ; the smouldering flames arise : 

This office done, she sunk upon the ground ; 

But what she spoke, recovered from her swound, 

I want the wit in moving words to dress; 

But by themselves the tender sex may guess. 

While the devouring fire was burning fast. 

Rich jewels in the flame the wealthy cast; 

And some their shields, and some their lances threw, 
And gave their warrior’s ghost a warrior’s due. 

Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood. 

Were poured upon the pile of burning wood, 

And hissing flames receive, and hungry lick the food. 
Then thrice the mounted squadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice resound : 

III. navDSN. 3 
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‘ Hail and farewell ! ’ they shouted thrice amain, 
Thrice facing to the left, and thrice they turned again: 
Still as they turned, they beat their clattering shi^ds ; 
The women mix their cries ; and clamour fills the fields. 
The warlike wakes continued all the night. 

An d funeral games were played at new returning light: 
Who, naked, wrestled best, besmeared with oil. 

Or who, with gauntlets, gave or took the foil, 

I will not tell you, nor would you attend; 

But briefly ha^ to my long story’s end. 

I pass the rest; the year was fully mourned. 

And PaJamon long since to Thebes returned : 

When, by the Grecians’ general consent. 

At Athens Theseus held his parliament ; 

Among the laws that passed, it was decreed. 

That conquered Thebes fi'om bondage should be freed ; 
Reserving homage to the Athenian throne. 

To which the sovereign summoned Palamon. 
Unknowing of the cause, he took his way. 

Mournful in mind, and still in black array. 

The monarch mounts the throne, and, placed on high. 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily. 

So called, she came ; the senate rose, and paid 
Becoming reverence to the royal maid. 

And first, soft whispers through the assembly went ; 
With silent wonder then they .watched the event; 

All hushed, the king arose with awful grace, 

Deep thought was in his breast, and counsel in his face: 
At length he sighed, and having first prepared 
The attentive audience, thus his will declared : 

‘ The Cause and Spring of motion, from above, 
Hung down on earth the golden chain of Love; 

Great was the effect, and high was his intent. 

When peace among the jarring seeds he sent ; 

Fire, flood, and earth, and air, by this were boimd, 
And Love, the common link, the new creation crowned. 
The chain stUl holds ; for though the forms decay. 
Eternal matter never wears away : 
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The same first Mover certain bounds has placed, 

How long those perishable forms shall last ; 

Nor can they last beyond the time assigned 
By that all-seeing, and all-making Mind : 
shorten their hours they may ; for will is free ; 

But never pass the appointed destiny. 

So men oppressed, when weary of their breath, 
Throw ofi' the burden, and suborn their death. 

Then, since those forms begin, and have their end, 

On some unaltered cause they sure depend : 

Parts of the whole are we; but God lie whole; 

Who gives us life, and animating soul. 

For nature cannot from a part derive 
That being, which the whole can only give : 

He perfect, stable ; but imperfect we. 

Subject to change, and different in degree; 

Plants, beasts, and man; and, as our organs are. 

We more or less of his perfection share. 

But, by a long descent, the ethereal fire 
Corrupts; and forms, the mortal part, expire. 

A(J he withdraws his virtue, so they pass, 

And the same matter makes another mass : 

This law the Omniscient Power was pleased to give, 
That every kind should by succession live; 

That individuals die, his vdll ordains; 

The propagated species still remains. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees; 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays. 
Supreme in state, and in .three more decays : 

So wears the paving pebble in the street. 

And towns and towers their fatal periods meet ; 

So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie. 

Forsaken of their springs, and leave their channels dry. 
So man, at first a ^op, dilates with heat. 

Then, formed, the little heart begins to beat ; 

Secret he feeds, tmknowing, in the cell ; 

At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the shell, 

3—2 
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And struggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then, helpless, in his mother’s lap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and issuing into man, 

Grudges their life, from whence his own began ; 
Reckless of laws, affects to rule alone. 

Anxious to reign, and restless on the throne ; 

First vegetive, then feels, and reasons last ; 

Rich of three souls, and lives all three to waste. 
Some thus ; but thousands more in flower of age : 
For few arrive to run the latter stage. 

Sunk in the first, in battle some are slain, 

And others whelmed beneath the stormy main. 
What makes all this, but Jupiter the king, 

At whose command we perish, and we spring? 
Then ’tis our best, since thus ordained to die. 

To make a virtue of necessity ; 

Take what he gives, since to rebel is vain ; 

The bad grows better, which we well sustain ; 

And could we choose the time, and choose aright, 
’Tis best to die, our honour at the height. 

When we have done our ancestors no shame. 

But served our friends, and well secured our fame; 
Then sho\ild we wish our happy life to close, 

And leave no more for fortune to dispose ; 

So should we make our death a glad relief 
From futiu-e shame, from sickness, and from grief; 
Enjoying while we live the present hour. 

And dying in our excellence and flower. 

Then round our death-bed every friend should rtin. 
And joyous of our conquest early won; 

While the malicious world, with envious tears. 
Should grudge our happy end, and wish it theirs. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 

Why should we mourn, that he so soon is freed. 

Or call untimely, what the gods decreed? 

With grief as just, a friend may be deplored. 

From a foul prison to free air restored. 



r 
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Ought he to thank his kinsman or his wife, 

Could tears recall him into wretched life? 

Their sorrow hurts themselves ; on him is lost ; 

And worse than both, offends his happy ghost. 

What then remains, but, after past annoy, 

To take the good vicissitude of joy ; 

To thank the gracious gods for what they give, 

Possess our souls, and while we live, to live? 

Ordain we then two sorrows to combine. 

And in one point the extremes of grief to join ; 

That thence resulting joy may be renewed, 

As jarring notes in harmony conclude. 

Then I propose that Palamon shall be 
In marriage joined with beauteous Emily; 

For which already I have gained the assent 

Of my free people in full parliament 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 

And well deserved, had fortune done him right : 

’Tis time to mend her fault, since Emily, 

By Arcite’s death from former vows is free; 

If you, fair sister, ratify the accord, 

And fake him for your husband, and your lord, 

’Tis no dishonour to confer your grace 
On one descended from a royal race ; 

And were he less, yet years of service past 
From grateful souls exact reward at last 
Pity is Heaven’s and yours ; nor can she find 
A throne so soft as in a woman’s mind.’ 

He said ; she blushed ; and as o’er-awed by might. 
Seemed to give Theseus what she gave the knight 
Then, turning to the Theban, thus he said : 

‘ Small arguments are needful to persuade 
Your temper to comply with my command 
And speaking thus, he gave Enulia’s hand. 

Smiled Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conquest, though he lost the fight ; 

And blessed with nuptial bliss the sweet laborious night 

« 
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Eros, and Anteros, on either side, 

One fired the bridegroom, and one warmed the bride ; 
And long-attending Hymen, firom above. 

Showered on the bed the whole Idalian grove,* 

All of a tenor waa*their after-life, 

No day discoloured with domestic strife; 

No je^ousy, but mutual truth believed. 

Secure repose, and kindness undeceived. 

Thus Heaven, beyond the compass of his thought. 
Sent him the blessing he so dearly bought. 

So may the Queen of Love long duty bless. 

And all true lovers find the same success. 



♦THE COCK AND THE EOX : OR, THE TALE 
OF THE nun’s PRIEST. 



T HEKE lived, as authors tell, in days of yore, 
A widow, somewhat old, and very poor ; 



Deep in a dale her cottage lonely stood,t 
Well thatched, and under covert of a wood. 

This dowager, on whom my tale I found. 
Since last she laid her husband in the ground, 
A simple sober life, in patience led. 

And had but just enough to buy her bread ; 



* There are no such suggestive particulars in Chaucer, who dismisses 
the lovers to their happiness inunediateljr upon the speech of The^us: 
* Come neer, and tak your l^dy by the hond I 
Bitwix hem was i-maad affbn the bond, 

That highte matrimoyn or marige. 

By alle the conseil of the baronge. 

And thus with blys and eek with melodye 
Hath Palamon i-wedded Emelye.’ 

t In all the editions, this line is printed 

* Deep in a ctU her cottage lonely stood.’ 

I have ventured to restore the sense on the authority of the original: 

‘ A pore wydow, somdel stope in age. 

Was whilom duellyng in a pore cotage, 

Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale,’ « 
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But huswifing the little Heaven had lent, 

She duly paid a groat for quarter rent ; 

And pinched her belly, with her daughters two. 

To bring the year about with much ado. 

The cattle in her homestead were three sows. 

An ewe called Mally, and three brinded cows. 

Her parlour window stuck with herbs around, 

Of savoury smell; and rushes strewed the groimd. 

A maple-dresser in her hall she had, 

On which full many a slender meal she made^ 

For no delicious morsel passed her throat; 

According to her cloth she cut her coat; 

Ho poignant sauce she knew, nor costly treat, 

Her hunger gave a relish to her meat. 

A sparing diet did her health assure; 

Or sick, a pepper posset was her cure. 

Before the day was done, her work she sped. 

And never went by candle light to bed. 

With exercise she sweat Ul humours out; 

Her dancing was not hindered by the gout. 

Her poverty was glad, her heart content. 

Nor knew she what the spleen or vapours meant. 

Of wine she never tasted through the year. 

But white and black was all her homely cheer; 

Brown bread and milk, (but first she skinuned her bowls) 
And rashers of singed bacon on the coals. 

On holy days an egg, or two at most; 

But her ambition never reached to roast. 

A yai’d she had with pales enclosed about. 

Some high, some low, and a dry ditch without. 

Within this homeste^ lived, without a peer. 

For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer; 

So hight her cock, whose singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organs at the mass. 

More certein was the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an abbey-clock ; 

And sooner than the njatin-bell was rung. 

He clapped his wings upon his loost, and sung: 
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For when degrees fifteen ascended right, 

By sxire instinct he knew ’twas one at night. 

High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 

In dents embattled like a castle wall ; 

His bill was raven-black, and shone like jet j 
Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet ; 

White were his nails, like silver to behold. 

His body glittering like the burnished gold 
This gentle cock, for solace of his life. 

Six misses had, besides his lawful wife; 

Scandal, that spares no king, though ne’er so good. 
Says, they were all of his own flesh and blood, 

His sisters both by sire and mother’s side; 

And sure their likeness showed them near allied. 
But make the worst, the monarch did no more. 
Than all the Ptolemys had done before : 

When incest is for interest of a nation, 

’Tis made no sin by holy dispensation. 

Some lines have been maintained by this alone. 
Which by their common ugliness are known. 

But passing this as from our tale apart. 

Dame Partlet was the sovereign of his heart : 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play. 

He feathered her a hundred times a day; 

And she, that was not only passing fair, 

But was withal discreet, and debonair. 

Resolved the passive doctrine to f ulfil, 

Though loath, and let him work his wicked will : 
At bWd and bed was affable and kind, 

According as their marriage- vow did bind. 

And as the Church’s precept had enjoined. 

Even since she was a se’nnight old, they say, 

Was chaste and humble to her dying day. 

Nor chick nor hen was known to disobey. 

By this her husband’s heart she did obtain ; 
What cannot beauty, joined with virtue, gain ! 

She was his only joy, and he her pride. 

She, when he walked, went pecking by his side; 
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spuming up the ground, he sprung a com, 

The tribute in his bill to her was borne. 

But oh ! what joy it was to hear him sing 
In summer, when the day began to spring, 

Stretching his neck, and warbling in his throat, 

Solvs cum sola, then was all his note. 

For in the days of yore, the birds of parts 

Were bred to speak, and sing, and learn the liberal arts. 

It happed that perching on the parlour-beam 
Amidst his wives, he had a deadly dream, 

Just at the dawn; and sighed and groaned so fest. 

As every breath he drew would be his last. 

Dame Partlet, ever nearest to his side. 

Heard all his piteous moan, and how he cried 
For help from gods and men; and sore aghast 
She pecked and pulled, and wakened him at last. 

‘ Dear heart,’ said she, ‘ for love of Heaven declare 
Your pain, and make me partner in your care. 

You groan, sir, ever since the morning light. 

As something had disturbed your noble sprite.’ 

‘And, madam, well I might,’ said Chanticleer, 

Never was shrovetide-cock in such a fear. 

Even still I mn all over in a sweat, 

My princely sens^ not recovered yet. 

For such a dream I had of dire portent, 

That much I fear my body will be shent ; 

It bodes I shall have wars and woeful strife, 

Or in a loathsome dungeon end my Ufe. 

Know, dame, I dreamt within my troubled breast. 
That in our yard I saw a murderous beast, 

That on my body would have made arrest. 

With wakmg eyes I ne’er beheld his fellow; 

His colour was betwixt a red and yellow : 

Tipped was his tail, and both his pricking ears 
Were black; and much unlike his other hairs : 

The rest, in shape a beagle’s whelp throughout. 

With broader forehead, and a shmiper snout : 
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Deep in liis ftont were sunk his glowing eyes, 

That yet, methinks, I see him with surprise. 

Beach out your hand, I drop with clammy sweat, 
And lay it to my heart, and feel it beat.’ 

‘ Now fie for shame,’ quoth she, * by Heaven abov^ 
Thou hast for ever lost thy lady’s love. 

No woman can endure a recreant knight; 

He must be bold by day, and free by night : 

Our sex desires a husband or a friend. 

Who can our honour and his own defend; 

Wise, hardy, secret, liberal of his purse ; 

A fool is nauseous, but a coward worse ; 

No bragging coxcomb, yet no baffled knight. 

How da^t thou talk of love, and darest not fight 1 
How darest thou tell thy dame thou art afieared; 
Hast thou no manly heart, and hast a beard] 

‘ If aught from fearful dreams may be divined. 
They signify a cock of dunghill kind. 

All dreams, as in old Gtalen I have read. 

Are from repletion and complexion bred; 

From rising fumes of indigested food. 

And noxious humours that infect the blood : 

And sure, my lord, if I can read aright. 

These foolish fancies, you have had to-night, 

Are certain symptoms (in the canting style) 

Of boiling choler, and abounding bile ; 

This yellow gall that in your stomach floats, 
Engenders aU these visionary thoughts 
When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red ; 

Red dragons, and red beasts, in sleep we view, 

For humours are distinguished by their hue. 

From hence we dream of wars and warlike things, 
And wasps and hornets with their double wings. 

‘ Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 

Then black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 

In sanguine airy dreams aloft we bound ; 

With rheums oppressed, we sink in rivers drowned. 
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- * More I could say, but thus conclude my theme, 

The dominating humour makes the dream. 

Cato was in his time accoimted wise, 

And he condemns them all for empty lies. 

Take my advice, and when we fly to ground. 

With laxatives preserve your body sound, 

And purge the peccant humours that abound. 

I should be loath to lay you on a bier; 

And though there lives no ’pothecary near, 

I dare for once prescribe for your disease. 

And save long bills, and a damned doctor’s fees. 

‘ Two sovereign herbs, which I by practice know, 
And both at hand, (for in our yard they grow,) 

On peril of my soul shall rid you wholly 
Of yellow choler, and of melancholy: 

You must both purge and vomit; but obey. 

And for the love of Heaven make no delay. 

Since hot and dry in your complexion join. 

Beware the sun when in a vernal sign; 

For when he mounts exalted in the Bam, 

If then he finds your body in a flame. 

Replete with choler, I dare lay a groat, 

A tertian ague is at least your lot. 

Perhaps a fever (which the gods forfend) 

May bring your youth to some untimely end : 

And therefore, sir, as you desire to live, 

A day or two before your laxative, 

Take just three worms, nor under nor above, 
Because the gods unequal numbers love. 

These digestives prepare you for your purge; 

Of fumetery, centaury, and spurge, 

And of ground-ivy add a leaf, or two. 

All which within our yard or garden grow. 

Eat these, and be, my lord, of better cheer; 

Your fiither’s son was never born to fear.’ 

‘ Madam,’ quoth he, ‘ gramercy for your care. 

But Cato, whom you quoted, you may spare ; 

’Tis true, a wise and worthy man he seems, 

And (as you say) gave no belief to dreams : 
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But other men of more authority, 

And, by the immortal powers, as wise as he. 
Maintain, with sounder sense, that dreams forbode; 
For Homer plainly says they come from God. 

Nor Cato said it; but some modem fool 
Imposed in Cato’s name on boys at school. 

‘ Believe me, madam, morning dreams foreshow 
The events of things, and future weal or woe : 

Some tmths are not by reason to be tried. 

But we have sure experience for our guida 
An ancient author, equal with the best,* 

Belates this tale of dreams among the rest. i 
‘ Two friends or brothers, with devout intent. 

On some far pilgrimage together went. 

It happened so, that, when the sun was down. 

They just arrived by twilight at a town ; 

That day had been the baiting of a bull, 

’Twas at a feast, and eveiy inn so full. 

That no void room in chamber, or on ground, 

And but one sorry bed was to be found; 

And that so little it would hold but one. 

Though till this hour they never lay alone. 

‘ So were they forced to part; one stayed behind. 
His fellow sought what lodging he could find; 

At last he found a stall where oxen stood, 

And that he rather choose than lie abroad 
’Twas in a farther yard without a door ; 

But, for his ease, well littered was the floor. 

‘ His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 

Was weary, and without a rocker slept ; 

Supine he snored ; but in the dead of night. 

He dreamt his friend appeared before his sight. 



• ‘ Cicero relates this and the following story j but in a contrary 
order ; and with so many other differences, that one might be led to 
suspect that he was here quoted at second hand, if it were not 
usual with Chaucer, in these stories of familiar life, to throw in a 
number of natural circumstances, not to be found in bis original 
authors.’-— Trawmir. 
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Who, with a ghastly look and doleful cry, 

Said, ‘ Help me, brother, or this night I die : 

Arise, and help, before all help be vain. 

Or in an ox’s stall I shall be slain.’ 

‘ Roused from his rest, he wakened in a start. 
Shivering with horror, and with aching heart; 

At length to cure himself by reason tries ; 

’Tis but a dream, and what are dreams but lies? 

So thinking changed his side, and closed his ey&s. 

His dream returns ; his friend appears again : 

‘ The murderers come, now help, or I am slain :’ 

’Twas but a vision still, and visions are but vain. 

‘ He dreamt the third : but now his friend appeared 
Pale, naked, pierced with wounds, with blood besmeared: 
‘ Thrice warned, awake,’ said he ; ‘ relief is late. 

The deed is done; but thou revenge my fate; 

Tardy of aid, unseal thy heavy eyes. 

Awake, and with the dawning day arise : 

Take to the western gate thy ready way. 

For by that passage they my corpse convey 
My corpse is in a tumbril laid, among 
The filth, and ordure, and inclosed with dung. 

That cart arrest, and raise a common cry; 

For sacred hunger of my gold, I die :’ 

Then showed his grisly wounds ; and last he drew 
A piteous sigh ; and took a long adieu. 

‘ The frighted friend arose by break of day. 

And found the stall where late his fellow lay. 

Then of his impious host inquiring more. 

Was answered that his guest was gone before: 

‘ Muttering he went,’ said he, ‘ by morning light, 

And much complained of his ill rest by night.’ 

This raised suspicion in the pilgrim’s mind ; 

Because all hosts are of an evil kind. 

And oft to share the spoil with robbers joined. 

‘His dream confirmed his thought : with troubled look 
Straight to the western gate his way he took ; 
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There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

That carried composs forth to dung the ground. 

This when the pilgrim saw, he stretched his throut, 
And cried out ‘ Murder’ with a yelling note. 

‘ My murdered fellow in this cart lies dead ; . 
Vengeance and justice on the villain’s head ! 

You, magistrates, who sacred laws dispense. 

On you I caU to punish this offence.’ 

‘ The word thus given, within a little space. 

The mob came roaring out, and thronged the place. 

All in a trice they cast the cart to grovind, 

And in the dung the murdered body found ; 

Though breathless, warm, and reeking fiom the wound. 
Good Heaven, whose darling attribute we find, 

Is boundless grace, and mercy to mankind, 

Abhors the cruel ; and the deeds of night 
By wondrous ways reveals in open light : 

Murder may pass unpunished for a time, 

But tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. 

And oft a speedier pain the guilty feels. 

The hue and cry of Heaven pursues him at the heels, 
Fresh from the fact ; as in the present case. 

The criminals are seued upon the place : 

Carter and host confronted face to face. 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 

On engines they distend their tortured joints: 

So was confession forced, the offence was known. 

And public justice on the offenders done. 

‘ Here may you see that visions are to dread ; 

And in the page that follows this, I read 
Of two young merchants, whom the hope of gain 
Induced in partnership to cross the main ; 

Waiting till willing winds their sails supplied. 

Within a trading town they long abide. 

Full fairly situate on a haven’s side. 

‘ One evening it befel, that looking out. 

The wind they long had wished was come about; 
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Well pleased they went to rest ; and if the gale 
Till mom continued, both resolved to sail. 

But as together in a bed they lay, 

The younger had a dream at breaik of day. 

A man, he thought, stood frowning at his side, 

Who warned him for his safety to provide, 

Nor put to sea, but safe on shore abide. 

‘ I come, thy genius, to command thy stay; 

Trust not the winds, for fiital is the day. 

And death unhoped attends the watery way.’* 

* The vision said : and vanished from his sight ; 

The dreamer wakened in a mortal fright ; 

Then pulled his drowsy neighbour, and declared - 
What in his slumber he had seen and heard. 

His friend smiled scornful, and, with proud contempt. 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. 

‘ Stay, who will stay ; for me no fears restrain, 

Who follow Mercury, the god of gain ; 

Let each man do as to his fancy seems, 

I wait not, I, till you have better dreams. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 

When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes; 
Compoimds a medley of disjointed things, 

A mob of cobblers, and a court of kings ; 

Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad ; 

Both are the reasonable soul run mad ; 

And many monstrous forms in sleep we see. 

That neither were, nor are, nor e’er can be. 

• By unhoped is meant unexpected. ‘ Dryden,’ observes Scott, ‘ in 
translating an old poet, used some latitude in employing ancient 

' language.’ In this instance he imposes ancient language on the old 
poet. There is no such phrase in Chaucer. The whole passage is a 
paraphrase, and few readers will think it an Improvement. 

* Him thought a man stood by his beddes syde. 

And him comaunded, that he schuld abyde. 

And sayd him thus, ‘ if thou to morwe wende, 

Thou schalt be dreynt ; my tale is at ende.’ 

The suddenness and brevity of this warning has more awe in it than 
the accumulated triplet. 
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Sometimes, forgotten things long cast behind 
Rush forward in the brain, and come to mind. 

The nurse’s legends are for truths received, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believed. 
Sometimes we but rehearse a former play. 

The night restores our actions done by day. 

As hounds in sleep will open for their prey. 

In short the farce of dreams is of a piece. 

Chimeras all ; and more absurd, or less. 

You, who believe in tales, abide alone; 

Whate’er I get this voyage is my own.’ 

• ‘ Thus while he spoke, he heard the shouting ci*ew 

That called aboard, and took his last adiem 
The vessel went before a merry gale. 

And for quick passage put on every sail : 

But when least feared, and even in open day, 

The mischief overtook her in the way : 

Whether she sprung a leak, I cannot find. 

Or whether she was overset with wind. 

Or that some rock below her bottom rent; 

But down at once with all her crew she went. 

Her fellow-ships from fer her loss descried ; 

But only she was sunk, and all were safe beside. 

‘ By this example you are taught again. 

That dreams and visions are not always vain : 

But if, dear Partlet, you are still in doubt. 

Another tale shall make the former out. 

‘ Kenelm, the son of Kenulph, Mercia’s king, 
WTiose holy life the legends loudly sing. 

Warned in a dream, his murder did fore tel 
From point to point as after it befel ; 

All circumstances to his nurse he told, 

(A wonder from a child of seven years old;) 

The dream with horror heard, the good old wife 
From treason counselled him to guard his life; 

But close to keep the secret in his mind. 

For a boy’s vision small belief would find. 
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The pious child, by promise bound, obeyed, 

Nor was the fatal murder long delayed: 

By Quenda slain, he lell before his time, 

Made a yoimg martyr by his sisters crime. 

The tale is told by venerable Bede, 

Which, at youf better leisure, you may read. 

‘ Macrobius too relates the vision sent 
To the great Scipio, with the famed event; 

Objections makes, but after makes replies, 

And adds, that dreams are often prophesiea* 

‘ Of Daniel you may read in holy writ. 

Who, when the king his vision did forget, 

CoTild word for word the wondrous dream repeat. 

Nor less of patriarch Joseph understand. 

Who by a dream, enslaved, the Egyptian land, 

'fhe years of plenty and of dearth foretold. 

When, for their bread, their liberty they sold. 

Nor must the exalted butler be forgot, 

Nor he whose dream presaged his hanging lot. 

‘ And did not Croesus the same death foresee, 

Eaised in his vision on a lofty tree? 

The wife of Hector, in his utmost pride. 

Dreamt of his death the night before he died; 

Well was he warned from battle to refrain. 

But men to death decreed are warned in vain ; 

He dared the dream, and by his fatal foe was slain. 

‘ Much more I know, winch I forbear to speak. 

For see the ruddy day begins to break : 

Let this suffice, that plainly I foresee 
My dream was bad, and bodes adversity; 

But neither pills nor laxatives I like. 

They only serve to make the well-man sick : 

Of these his gain the sharp physician makes. 

And often gives a purge, but seldom takes ; 

• The frequent allusions of Chaucer serve as a key to the works that 
were most popular in the middle ages. Macrobius takes a high place 
amongst the favourite mediaeval writers. 

III. naiDSK. 4 
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They not correct, but poison all the blood, 

And ne’er did any but the doctors good. 

Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them aU, 

With every work of ’pothecary’s halL 
‘ These melancholy matters I forbear ; 

But let me tell thee, Partlet mine, and swear. 

That when I view the beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor disgrace; 

So may my soul have bliss, as when I spy 
The scarlet red about thy partridge eye. 

While thou art constant to thy own true knight, 
While thou art mine, and I am thy delight. 

All sorrows at thy presence take their flight. • 

For true it is, as in prindpio, 

Mvlier eat hominia confuaio. 

Madam, the meaning of this Latin is. 

That woman is to man his sovereign bliss. 

For when by night I feel your tender side. 

Though for the narrow perch I cannot ride. 

Yet I have such a solace in my mind. 

That all my boding cares are cast behind. 

And even already I forget my dream.’ 

He said, and downward flew from off the beam. 

For daylight now began apace to spring, 

The thiTish to whistle, and the lark to sing. 

Then crowing clapped his wings, the appointed call, 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

By this the widow had unbarred the door, 

And Chanticleer went strutting out before. 

With royal courage, and with heart so light. 

As showed he scorned the visions of the night. 

Now roaming in the yard, he spumed the ground. 
And gave to Partlet the first grain he found. 

Then often feathered her with wanton play. 

And trod her twenty times ere prime of day ; 

And took by turns and gave so much delight, 

Her sisters pined with envy at the sight. 
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He chucked again, -when other corns he found. 

And scarcely deigned to set a foot to ground, 

But swaggered like a lord about his hall. 

And his seven wives came r unnin g at his call. 

’Twas now the month in which the world began, 
(If March beheld the first created man ;) 

And since the vernal equinox, the sun. 

In Aries twelve degrees, or more had run ; 

When casting up his eyes against the light, 

Both month, and day, and hour, he measured right, 
And told more truly than the Ephemeris : 

For art may err, but nature cannot miss. 

Thus numbering times and seasons in his breast, 
His second crowing the third hour confessed. 

Then turning, said to Partlet, — ‘ See, my dear, 

How lavish natvu^ has adorned the year; 

How the pale primrose and blue violet spring, 

And birds essay their throats diffused to sing : 

All these are ours; and I with pleasure see 
Man strutting on two legs, and aping me ; 

An unfledged creature of a Itimpish frame. 

Endowed with fewer particles of flame : 

Our dame sits cowering o’er a kitchen fire, 

I draw fi^sh air, and nature’s works admire; 

And even this day in more delight abound. 

Than, since I was an egg, I ever fovmd.’ — 

The time shall come when Chanticleer shall wish 
His words unsaid, and hate his boasted bliss ; 

The crested bird shall by experience know, 

Jove made not him his masterpiece below; 

And learn the latter end of joy is woe. 

The vessel of his bliss to dregs is run. 

And Heaven will have him taste his other tun. 

Ye wise, draw near, and hearken to my tale, 
Which proves that oft the proud by flattery fall ; 
The legend is as true I vindertake 
As Tristran is, and Lancelot of the Lake : 

4 — a 
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Which all our ladies in such reverence hold, 

As if in Book of Martyrs it were told. 

A Fox full fraught with seeming sanctity, 

That feared an oath, but, like the devil, would lie; 
Who looked like Lent, and had the holy leer. 

And durst not sin before he said his prayer;* 

This pious cheat, that never sucked the blood. 

Nor chewed the flesh of lambs, but when he could; 
Had passed three summera in the neighbouring wood : 
And musing long, whom next to circumvent. 

On Chanticleer his wicked fancy bent ; 

And in his high imagination cast, 

By stratagem to gratify his taste. 

The plot contrived, before the break of day. 

Saint il^ynard through the hedge had made his way ; 
The pale was next, but, proudly, with a bound 
He leapt the fence of the forbidden ground : 

Yet fearing to be seen, within a bed 
Of coleworts he concealed his wily head; 

Then skulked till afternoon, and watched his time, 

(As murderers use) to perpetrate his crime. 

O hypocrite, ingenious to destroy ! 

O traitor, worse than Simon was to Troy ! 

O vile subverter of the Gallic reign. 

More false than Gano was to Charlemagne ! 

O Chanticleer, in an unhappy hour 
Didst thou forsake the safety of thy bower ; 

Better for thee thou hadst believed thy dream. 

And not that day descended from the beam ! 

• Dryden cannot resist the temptation of having a fling at his 
ancient fViends the Puritans, and so he makes a Puritan of the 
Fox. Chaucer is content with describing Reynard as ‘ a cole-fox, fUl 
sleigh of iniquity.’ Other instances of a similar kind are to be found in 
the Fables. This practice of introducing contemporary allusions, in 
the most unexpected places, prevailed very generally. One of the 
most remarkable examples occurs in Sandy’s translation of the Meta~ 
morphosU, where he contrives to bring in a direct reference to White- 
hall, in the description of the ‘ Thunderer’s High Court 
* This glorious roofe I would not doubt to call. 

Had I but boldnesse lent me. Heaven’s White Hall.’ 
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But here the doctors eagerly dispute; 

Some hold predestination absolute ; 

Some clerks maintain, that Heaven at first foresees. 
And in the virtue of foresight decrees. 

If this be so, then prescience binds the will, 

And mortals are not free to good or ill ; 

For what he first foresaw, he must ordain, 

Or its eternal prescience may be vain ; 

As bad for us as prescience had not been ; 

For first, or last, he’s author of the sin. 

And who says that, let the blaspheming man 
Say worse even of the devil, if he can. 

For how can that Eternal Power be just 
To pimish man, who sins because he must? 

Or, how can He reward a virtuous deed. 

Which is not done by us, but first decreed? 

I cannot bolt this matter to the bran. 

As Bradwardin and holy Austin can : 

If prescience can determine actions so. 

That we must do, because he did foreknow. 

Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is free, 

Not forced to sin by strict necessity; 

This strict necessity they simple call. 

Another sort there is conditional. 

The first so binds the will, that things foreknown 
By spontaneity, not choice, are done. 

Thus galley-slaves tug willing at their oar. 

Content to work, in prospect of the shore ; 

But would not work at all, if not constrained before. 
That other does not liberty constrain. 

But man may either act, or may refrain. 

He.aven made us agents free to good or ill. 

And forced it not, though he foresaw the wilL 
Freedom was first bestowed on human race. 

And prescience only held the second place. 

If he could make such agents wholly free, 

I not dispute; the point’s too high for me : 
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For Heaven’s unfathomed power what man can sound. 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound? 

He made us to his image, all agree ; 

That image is the so\il, and that must be, 

Or not the Maker’s image, or be free. 

But whether it were better man had been 
By nature bound to good, not free to sin, 

I waive, for fear of splitting on a rock. 

The tale I tell is only of a cock;* 

Who had not run the hazard of his life, 

Had he believed his dream, and not his wife : 

For women, with a mischief to their kind. 

Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 

A woman’s counsel brought us first to woe, 

And made her man his paradise for^o. 

Where at heart’s ease he lived ; and might have been 
As free from sorrow as he was from sdn. 

For what the devil had their sex to do. 

That, born to foUy, they presumed to know. 

And could not see the serpent in the grass? 

But 1 myself presume, and let it pass. 

Silence in times of suflTering is the best, 

’Tis dangerous to disturb a hornets’ nest. 

In other authors you may find enough. 

But all they say of dames is idle stuff! 

Legends of lying wits together bound. 

The wife of Bath would throw them to the ground ; 

* Conscious of his strength in disputation, Dryden expands and 
exhausts the argument which Chaucer simply lays down — 

‘ Whether that Groddes worthy forwetyng 
Streigneth me needely for to do a thing. 

(Needely clepe I simple necessity) ; 

Or elles if ft-e choys be graunted me 
To do that same thing, or to do it nought. 

Though God forwot it, er that it was wrought; 

Or if his wityng streyneth never a deel. 

But by necessity condicionel. 

I wol not have to do of such matiere ; 

My tale is of a cok,’ &c. 
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These are the words of Chanticleer, not mine^ 

I honour dames, and think their sex divine. 

Now to continue what my tale begun : 

Lay madam Partlet ba sking in the sun. 

Breast high in sand ; her sisters, in a row. 

Enjoyed the beams above, the warmth below. 

The cock, that of his flesh was ever free. 

Sung merrier than the mermaid in the sea; 

And so befel, that as he cast his eye 
Among the coleworts, on a butterfy. 

He saw false Reynard where he lay full low ; 

I need not swear he had no list to crow ; 

But cried, cock, cock, and gave a sudden start, 

As sore dismayed and frighted at his heart. 

For birds and beasts, informed by nature know 
Kinds opposite to theirs, and fly their foa 
So Chanticleer, who never saw a fox. 

Yet shunned him as a sailor shuns the rocks. 

But the false loon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employed his flattering skill : 

‘ I hope, my lord,’ said he, ‘ I not ofiend ; 

Are you afraid of me that am your friend 1 
I were a beast indeed to do you wrong, 

I, who have loved and honoured you so long : 

Stay, gentle sir, nor take a Mae darm. 

For, on my soul, I never meant you harm ! 

I come no spy, nor as a traitor press. 

To learn the secrets of your soft recess : 

Far be from Reynard so profane a thought. 

But by the sweetness of your voice was brought : 

For, as I bid my beads, by chance T heard 
The song as of an angel in the yard ; 

A song that would have charmed the infernal gods. 
And banished horror from the dark abodes : 

Had Orpheus sung it in the nether sphere. 

So much the hymn had pleased the tyrant’s ear. 

The wife had been detained, to keep the husband there. 
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‘ My lord, your sire familiarly I knew, 

A peer deserving such a son as you : 

He, with your l^y-mother, (whom Heaven i^t) 

Has often graced my house, and been my guest : 

To view his living features does me good, 

For I am your poor neighbour in the wood ; 

And in my cottage should be proud to see 
The worthy heir of my friend’s family. 

‘ But since I speak of singing, let me say, 

As with an upright heart I safely may. 

That, save yourself, there breathes not on the ground 
One like your lather for a silver-sound. 

So sweetly would he wake the winter-day. 

That matrons to the church mistook their way, 

And thought they heard the merry organ play. 

And he to raise his voice with artful care, 

(What will not beaux attempt to please the fidr?) 

On tiptoe stood to sing with greater strength, 

And stretched his comely neck at all the length ; 

And while he strained his voice to pierce the skies. 

As saints in raptures use, would shut his eyes, 

That the sound striving through the narrow throat, 
His winking might avail to mend the note. 

By this, in song, he never had his peer. 

From sweet Cecilia down to Chanticleer ; 

Not Maro’s muse, who sung the mighty man. 

Nor Pindar’s heavenly lyre, nor Horace when a swan. 
Your ancestors proceed from race divine : 

From Brennus and Belinus is your line ; 

Who gave to sovereign Rome such loud alarms. 

That even the priests were not excused from arms. 

* Besides, a famous monk of modem times 
Has left of cocks recorded in his rhymes. 

That of a parish priest the son and heir, 

(When sons of priests were from the proverb clear,) 
Afftonted once a cock of noble kind. 

And either lamed his legs, or struck him blind; 
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For which the clerk his father was disgraced, 

And in his benefice another placed. 

Now sing, my lord, if not for love of me, 

Yet for the sake of sweet Saint Charity; 

Make hills and dales, and earth and heaven, rejoice, 
And emulate your father’s angel-voice.’ 

The cock was pleased to hear him speak so fair, 
And proud beside, as solar people are; 

Nor could the treason from the truth descry. 

So was he ravished with this flattery : 

So much the more, as fix)m a little el^ 

He had a high opinion of himself; 

Though sickly, slender, and not large of limb. 
Concluding all the world was made for him. 

Ye princes, raised by poets to the gods. 

And Alexandered up in lying odes,* 

Believe not every flattering knave’s report. 

There’s many a Eeynard lurking in the court; 

And he shall be received with more regard. 

And listened to, than modest truth is heard. 

This Chanticleer, of whom the story sings. 

Stood high upon his toes, and clapped his wings ; 

Then stretched his neck, and winked with both his eyes. 
Ambitious, as he sought the Olympic prize. 

But while he pained himself to raise his note. 

False Reynard rushed, and caught him by the throat. 
Then on his back he laid the precious load. 

And sought his wonted shelter of the wood ; 

Swiftly he made his way, the mischief done. 

Of all unheeded, and pursued by none. 

Alas ! what stay is there in human state. 

Or who can shun inevitable fate! 

The doom was written, the decree was past. 

Ere the foundations of the world were cast ! 



• It is scarcely necessary to say that this line Is wholly Dryden’s. 
The allusion to his «wn ode is too circumstantial to be mistaken. 
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In Aries though the sun exalted stood, 

His patron-planet to procure his good ; 

Yet Saturn was his mortal foe, and he. 

In Libra raised, opposed the same degree : 

The rays both go<^ and bad, of equal power, 

Each thwarting other, made a mingled hour 

On Friday-mom he dreamt this direful dream. 

Cross to the worthy native, in his scheme. 

Ah blissful Venus! Goddess of delight! 

How couldst thou suffer thy devoted knight, 

On thy own day, to fall by foe oppressed. 

The wight of all the world who served thee best I 
Who true to love, was all for recreation. 

And minded not the work of propagation. 

Ganfride, who couldst so well in rhyme complain 
The death of Eichard with an arrow slain. 

Why had not I thy muse, or thou my heart. 

To sing this heavy dirge with equal art ! 

That I like thee on Friday might complain ; 

For on that day was Coexir de Lion slain.* 

Not louder cries, when Ilium was in flames. 

Were sent to Heaven by woeful Trojan dames. 

When Pyrrhus tossed on high his burnished blade. 
And offered Priam to his Other’s shade. 

Than for the cock the widowed poultry mada 
Fair Partlet first, when he was borne from sight. 

With sovereign shrieks bewailed her captive knight : 
Far louder than the Carthaginian wife. 

When Asdrubal her husband lost his life, 

When she beheld the smould’ring flames ascend, 

And all the Pimic glories at an end : 

Willing into the fires she plunged her head. 

With greater ease than others seek their bed. 

Not more aghast the matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burned the imperial town, 

* Tyrwhitt quotes the bombastio lines here alluded to, in which 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf,' a mediKTal parcel poet, bewails the death of 
Richard L, and utters a preposterous complaint against Friday. 
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Shrieked for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltless lords were doomed to die. 

Now to my story I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 

This woeful cackling cry with horror heard, 

Of those distracted damsels in the yard ; 

And starting up, beheld the heavy sight. 

How Reynard to the forest took his flight. 

And cross his back, as in triumphant scorn. 

The hope and pillar of the house was borne. 

‘ The fox, the wicked fox,’ was all the cry ; 

Out from his house ran every neighbour nigh : 

The vicar first, and after him the crew. 

With forks and staves the felon to pursue. 

Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band. 

And Malkin, with her dLstaff in her hand : 

Ran cow and calf, and feimily of hogs. 

In panic horror of piirsuing dogs ; 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak. 

Poor swine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 

The shouts of men, the women in dismay. 

With shrieks augment the terror of the day. 

The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 

And feared a persecution might betide. 

Full twenty inile from town their voyage take. 
Obscure in rushes of the liquid lake. 

The geese fly o’er the bam ; the bees in arms. 

Drive headlong from their waxen cells in swarms. 
Jack Straw at London-stone, with all his rout. 

Struck not the city with so loud a shout ; 

Not when with English hate they did pursue 
A Frenchman, or an unbelieving Jew; 

Not when the welkin rung with ‘ one and all 
And echoes boimded back from Fox’s hall ; 

Earth seemed to sink beneath, and heaven above to fisili. 
With might and main they chased the murderous fox. 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box, 
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To kindle Mars with military sounds, 

Nor wanted horns to inspire sagacious hounds. 

But see how Fortune can confound the wise, 

And when they least expect it, turn the dice. 

The captive-cock, who scarce could draw his breath. 
And lay within the very jaws of death; 

Yet in this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear suppli^ him with this happy thought : 

‘ Yours is the prize, victorious prince,’ said he, 

‘ The vicar my defeat, and all the village see.* 

Enjoy your friendly fortime while you may. 

And bid the churls that envy you the prey 
Call back the mongrel curs, and cease their cry : 

See, fools, the shelter of the wood is nigh, 

And Chanticleer in your despite shall die ; 

He shall be plucked and eaten to the bone.’ 

‘ ’Tis well advised, in faith it shall be done 
This Reynard said : but as the word he spoke. 

The prisoner with a spring from prison broke; 

Then stretched his feathered fans with all his might. 
And to the neighbouring maple winged his flight. 

Whom, when the traitor s^e on tree beheld. 

He cursed the gods, with shame and sorrow filled ; 
Shame for his folly ; sorrow out of time, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime : 

Yet, mastering both, the artificer of lies 
Renews the assault, and his last battery tries. 

‘ Though I,’ said he, ‘ did ne’er in thought offend. 
How justly may my lord suspect his friend! 

The appearance is against me, I confess. 

Who seemingly have put you in distress; 

You, if your goodness does not plead my cause. 

May t hink I broke all hospitable laws. 



* ‘ TJiis excellent parodjr upon Virgil is introduced by Dryden, and 
marks his iate labours : — 

‘ Vicisti ! et victum tendere palmas 

Ausonii videre.* Scott. 



\ 
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To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your noble person in a fright ; 

This, since you take it ill, I must repent, 

Though Heaven can witness with no bad intent 
I practised it, to make you taste your cheer 
With double pleasure, first prepared by fear. 

So loyal subjects often seize their prince. 

Forced (for his good) to seeming violence. 

Yet mean his sacred person not the least offence. 
Descend ; so help me J ove, as you shall find. 

That Reynard comes of no dissembling kind.’ 

‘ Nay,’ quoth the cock ; ‘but I beshrew us both 
If I believe a saint upon his oath : 

An honest man may take a knave’s advice. 

But idiots only may be cozened twice : 

Once warned is well bewared; not flattering lies 
Shall soothe me more to sing with winking eyes. 
And open mouth, for fear of catching flies. 

Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim. 

When he should see, has he deserved to swim !' 

‘ Better, sir Cock, let all contention cease. 

Come down,’ said Reynard, ‘ let us treat of peace.’ 
‘ A peace with all my soul,’ said Chanticleer, 

‘ But, with yom' favour, I will treat it here : 

And lest the truce with treason should be mixed, 
’Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt.’* 

THE MORAL. 

In this plain fable you the effect may see 
Of negligence, and fond credulity : 

And learn besides of flatterers to beware. 

Then most pernicious when they speak too fair. 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply ; 

The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. 



• By this conclusion the advantage of the wit is transferred to the 
cock. Chaucer gives the last word to the fox, who advises his neigh- 
bour in the tree not to be so indiscreet as to chatter when he should 
bold his tongue. 
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Who spoke in parables, I dare not say ; 

But sure he knew it was a pleasing way, 

Sound sense, by plain example, to convey. 

And in a heathen author we may find, 

That pleasure with instruction should be joined; 
So take the com, and leave the chaff behind. 



THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF; OR, THE 
LADY IN THE ARBOUR. 

A VISION. 

[In this tale Dryden exercises an unlimited discretion over 
the original, which can be Mrly considered as fiimishing 
him only with the texture upon which he has embroidered 
— what Godwin calls ‘ a soothing and delicious luxuriance of 
fancy.* The stanza of Chaucer is displaced by the regular 
heroic couplet, and the allegorical figures that move through 
the narrative are turned into a merry crew of fairies, an 
alteration scarcely for the better. Of all Dryden’s poems 
this is, perhaps, the most melodious ; and although it might 
seem impossible to transcend the richness of Chaucer’s de- 
scriptions, we turn from the one to the other, balancing with 
hesitation the delight we draw from each. 

The reader who has been hitherto accustomed to regard 
Dryden as a satirist and disputant, will come with surprise 
upon these exquisite passages of woodland scenery and pastoral 
beauty in which he emulates the sweetness of Comus. 

In the quaint argument prefixed to the poem in Urry’s 
Edition of Chaucer, the meaning of the allegory is thus ex- 
plained. The Lady in the Arbour (which second title is 
Dryden’s) sees a gay company of knights issuing out from a 
wood, and dancing on the grass, after which they knelt down 
to do honour to the daisy, some to the flower, some to the 
leaf. Upon inquiring into the meaning of this, the Lady in 
the Arbour is informed that they who honour the perishable 
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flower axe the votaries of beauty and worldly pleasure, but 
that they who honour the leaf, which abideth with the root, 
are such as cultivate virtue and enduring qualities.] 

N OW turning from the ■wintry signs, the sun 
His course exalted through the Ham had run, 
And whirling up the skies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus, and the lightsome realms of love ; 
Where Venus from her orb descends in showers. 

To glad the ground, and paint the fields ■with flowers : 
When first the tender blades of grass appear, 

And buds, that yet the blast of Eurus fear. 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year ; 
Till gentle heat, and soft repeated rains. 

Make the green blood to dance ■within their veins; 
Then, at their call emboldened, out they come, 

And swell the gems, and burst the narrow room ; 
Broader and broader yet, their blooms display. 

Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 

Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 
To scent the skies, and purge the unwholesome air: 
Joy spreads the heart, and, ■with a general song. 

Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months along. 

In that sweet season, as in bed I lay. 

And sought in sleep to pass the night away, 

I turned my weary side, but still in vain. 

Though full of youthful health, and void of pain : 

Cares I had none, to keep me from my rest. 

For love had never entered in my breast; 

I wanted nothing Fortime could supply, 

Nor did she slumber till that hour deny. 

I wondered then, but after found it true. 

Much joy had dried away the balmy dew: 

Seas would be pools, ■without the brushing air 
To curl the waves ; and sure some little care 
Should weary natiue so, to make her want repair. 

When Chanticleer the second watch had sung, 
Scorning the scomer sleep, fi:x)m bed I sprung; 
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And dressing, by the moon, in loose array, 

Passed out in open air, preventing day, 

And sought a goodly grove, as fancy led my way. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order stood 
Of oaks unshorn a venerable wood ; 

Fresh was the grass beneath, and every tree, 

At distance planted in a due degree. 

Their branching arms in air with equal space 
Stretched to their neighbours with a long embrace; 
And the new leaves on every bough were seen, 

Some ruddy coloured, some of lighter green. 

The painted birds, companions of the spring. 
Hopping from spray to spray, were heard to sing. 
Both eyes and ears received a like delight, 
Enchanting music, and a charming sight. 

On Philomel I fixed my whole desire. 

And listened for the queen of all the quire ; 

Fain would I hear her heavenly voice to sing; 

And wanted yet an omen to the spring. 

• Attending long in vain, I took the way, 

Which through a path, but scarcely printed, lay; 

In narrow mazes oft it seemed to meet. 

And looked, as lightly pressed by fiuiy feet. 
Wandering I walked alone, for still methought 
To some strange end so strange a path was wrought : 
At last it led me where an arbour stood. 

The sacred receptacle of the wood : 

This place unmarked, though oft I walked the green, 
In all my progress I had never seen ; 

And seized at once with wonder and delight, 

Grazed all around me, new to the transporting sight. 
’Twas benched with turf, and, goodly to be seen. 

The thick yoxmg grass arose in fisher green. 

The movind was newly made, no sight could pass 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass. 

The well-united sods so closely lay ; 

And all around the shades defended it from day; 

For sycamores with eglantine were spread, 

A. hedge about the sides, a covering overhead. 
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And so the fragrant briar was wove between, 

The sycamore and flowers were mixed with green, 
That nature seemed to vary the delight, 

And satisfied at once the smell and sight. 

The master- workman of the bower was known 
Through fairy-lands, and built for Oberon ; 

Who twining leaves with such proportion drew. 

They rose by measure, and by nd6 they grew ; 

No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell. 

For none but hands divine could work so well. 

Both roof and sides were like a parlour made, 

A soft recess, and a cool summer shade; 

The hedge was set so thick, no foreign eye 
The persons placed within it could espy; 

But all that passed without with ease was seen, 

* As if nor fence nor tree was placed between. 

’Twas bordered with a field ; and some was plain 
With grass, and some was sowed with rising grain. 
That (now the dew with spangles decked the ground' 
A sweeter spot of earth was never found. 

I looked £ind looked, and still with new delight ; 
Such joy my so\il, such pleasures filled my sight : 
And the fresh eglantine exhaled a breath. 

Whose odours were of power to raise from death. 
Nor sullen discontent, nor anxious care. 

Even though brought thither, could inhabit there : 
But thence they fled as from their mortal foe; 

For this sweet place could only pleasure know. 

Thus as I mused, I cast aside my eye, 

And saw a medlar-tree was planted nigh. 

The spreading branches made a goodly show. 

And full of opening blooms was every bough : 

A goldfinch there I saw with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopped from side to side, 
StUl pecking as she passed; and still she drew 
The sweets from every flower, and sucked the dew : 
Sufficed at length, she warbled in her throat. 

And tuned her voice to many a merry note, 

III. DBTDEN. 6 
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But indistinct, and neither sweet nor clear, 

Yet such as soothed my soul, and pleased my ear. 

Her short performance was no sooner tried, 

When she I sought, the nightingale, replied : 

So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung, 

That the grove echoed, and the valleys nmg, 

And I so ravished with her heavenly note, 

I stood entranced, and had no room for thought. 

But all o’erpowered with ecstasy of bliss, 

Was in a pleasing dream of pai^ise ; 

At length I waked, and looking round the bower 
Searched every tree, and pryed on every flower. 

If anywhere by chance I might espy 
The rural poet of the melody ; 

For still methought she simg not far away: 

At last I found her on a laurel spray. • 

Close by my side she sat, and fair in sight. 

Full in a line, against her opposite, 

Where stood with eglantine the laurel twined ; 

And both their native sweets were well conjoined. 

On the green bank I sat, and listened long; 

(Sitting was more convenient for the song) : 

Hor till her lay was ended could I move, 

But wished to dwell for ever in the grove. 

Only methought the time too swiftly passed, 

And every note I feared would be the last. 

My sight, and smell, and hearing, were employed, 

And all three senses in full gust enjoyed. 

And what alone did all the rest surpass. 

The sweet possession oi the fairy place; 

Single, and conscious to myself alone 
Of pleasures to the excluded world unknown ; 

Pleasures which nowhere else were to be found, 

And all Elysium in a spot of ground. 

Thus while I sat intent to see and hear. 

And drew perfumes of more than vital air. 

All suddenly I heard the approaching sound 
Of vocal music on the ench^ted ground ; 
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An host of saints it seemed, so full the choir, 

As if the blessed above did all conspire 
To join their voices, and neglect the lyre. 

At length there issued from the grove behind 
A fair assembly of the female kind : * 

A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 

Seduced the sons of heaven to rebel. 

I pass their form, and every charming grace; 

Less than an angel would their worth debase : 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

AU rich and rare, is fresh within my mind. 

In velvet, white as snow, the troop was gowned. 

The seams with sparkling emeralds set around : 

Their hoods and sleeves the same ; and purfled o’er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the shining store 
Of eastern pomp : their long descending train. 

With rubies edged, and sapphires, swept the plain : 
High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 

Beneath the circles, all the choir was graced 
With chaplets green on their fair foreheads placed, 

Of laurel some, of woodbine many more ; 

And wreaths of Agnus castv^f others bore: 

These last, who with those virgin crowns were dressed. 
Appeared in higher honour than the rest. 

They danced around : but in the midst was seen 
A lady of a more majestic mien; 

By stature, and by beauty, marked their sovereign queeu 
She in the midst began with sober grace ; 

Her servants’ eyes were fixed upon her face. 

And as she moved or turned, her motions viewed. 

Her measttres kept, and step by step piu’sued. 



• The ‘world of ladies’ that come ‘singing lustily,’ is incompara- 
bly finer than ‘ a fair assembly of the female kind.’ 
f A species of vitex, so called from its imagined virtue of pre- 
serving chastity. The Latin addition, castus, is a repetition of the 
sense. At the feast of Ceres, the Athenian ladies reposed on the leaves 
of this plant. 

6 — 2 
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Methought she trod the ground with greater gtace, 
With more of godhead s hinin g in her face ; 

And as in beauty she surpassed the quire, 

So, nobler than the rest was her attire. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclosed her brow. 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a show ; 

A branch of Agnus cast/us in her hand 
She bore aloft (her sceptre of command) ; 

Admired, adored by all the circling crowd. 

For wheresoe’er she turned her face, they bowed : 
And as she danced, a roundelay she sung. 

In honour of the laurel, ever yoimg : 

She raised her voice on high, and sung so clear. 
The fawns came scudding from the groves to hear : 
And all the bending forest lent an ear. 

At every close she made, the attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the song : 

So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note. 

It seemed the music melted in the throat. 

Thus dancing on, and singing as they danced. 
They to the middle of the mead advanced, 

Till round my arbour a new ring they made, 

And footed it about the secret shade. 

O’eijoyed to see the jolly troop so near. 

But somewhat awed, I shook with holy fear; 

Yet not so much, but that I noted well 
Who did the most in song or dance excel. 

Not long I had observed, when from afar 
I heard a sudden symphony of war ; 

The neighing coursei-s, and the soldiers cry. 

And sounding trumps that seemed to tear the sky. 
I saw soon after this, behind the grove 
From whence the ladies did in order move, 

Come issuing out in arms a warrior train, 

That like a deluge poured upon the plain : 

On barbed steeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the coUege of the bees in May, 
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When swarming o’er the dusky fields they fly, 

New to the dowel's, and intercept the sky. 

So fierce they drove, their coursers were so fleet, 

That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 

To tell their costly furniture were long, 

The summer’s day would end before the song : 

To purchase but the tenth of all their store. 

Would make the mighty Persian monarch poor. 

Yet what I can, I mil ; before the rest 
The trumpets issued, in white mantles dressed; 

A numerous troop, and all their heads around 
With chaplets green of cenial oak* were crowned. 

And at each trumpet was a banner bound ; 

Which waving in the wind displayed at large 
Their master’s coat of arms, and knightly charge. 

Broad were the banners, and of snowy hue, 

A purer web the silkworm never drew. 

The chief about their necks the scutcheons wore. 

With orient pearls and jewels powdered o’er: 

Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was set about with many a costly stone. 

Next these, of kings at arms a goodly train 
In proud array came prancing o’er the plain : 

Their cloaks were cloth of silver mixed with gold. 

And garlands green around their temples rolled : 

Bich crowns were on their royal scutcheons placed. 
With sapphires, diamonds, and with rubies graced: 

And as the trumpets their appearance made, 

So these in habits were alike arrayed ; 

But with a pace more sober, and more slow. 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode a-row. 

The pursuivants came next, in number more ; ' 

And like the heralds each his scutcheon bore : 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led. 

With each an oaken chaplet on his head. 



* The cerris, or bitter oak. 
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Nine royal knights in equal rank succeed, 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery steed, 

In golden armour glorious to behold ; 

The rivets of their arms were nailed with gold. 

Their surcoats of white ermine fur were made. 

With cloth of gold between, that cast a glittering shade; 
The trappings of their steeds were of the same ; 

The golden fringe even set the ground on flame. 

And drew a precious trail : a crown divine 
Of laurel did about their temples twine. 

Three henchmen were for every knight assigned,* 
All in rich lively clad, and of a kind ; 

White velvet, but unshorn, for cloaks they wore, 

And each within his hand a truncheon bore : 

The foremost held a helm of rare device ; 

A prince’s ransom would not pay the price. 

The second bore the buckler of his knight. 

The third of comel-woodt a spear upright. 

Headed with piercing steel, and polished bright, 
lake to their lords their equipage was seen, 

And all their foreheads crowned with garlands green. 

And after these came, armed with spear and shield. 
An host so great as covered all the field : 

And all their foreheads, like the knights before. 

With laurels ever-green were shaded o’er. 

Or oak, or other leaves of lasting kind. 

Tenacious of the stem, and firm against the wind. 



* Whether the henchman was merely a servant, mounted or on 
foot, as the Saxon source of the word, suggested by some commen- 
tators, would imply, or a close personal attendant, so called from 
following the haunch of his master, is an open question. Todd’s 
Johnson and Nares' Glossary will furnish the curious reader with the 
authorities on both sides. Nares adopts the latter etymology. It 
may be doubted whether he is right in thinking that the henchman 
was most commonly employed as a foot attendant. In the old 
ballads the henchman is constantly mounted, which was clearly indis- 
pensable if it was his duty to attend knights on their jousts and 
Journeys. The page was called a henchboy. 

+ The wood of the comel-tree, so called from cornu, a bom, on 
account of its hardness. 
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Some in their hands, beside the lance and shield, 

The houghs of woodbine or of hawthorn held, 

Or branches for their mystic emblems took. 

Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial oak. 

Thus marching to the trumpet’s lofty sound. 

Drawn in two lines adverse they wheeled around. 

And in the middle meadow took their ground. 

Among themselves the tourney they divide. 

In equal squadrons ranged on either side. 

Then turned their horses’ heads, and man to man. 

And steed to steed opposed, the jousts began. 

They lightly set their lances in the rest. 

And, at the sign, against each other pressed : 

They met. I sitting at my ease beheld 
The mixed events and fortunes of the field. 

Some broke their spears, some tumbled horse and man. 
And round the field the lightened coursers ran. 

An hour and more, like tides in equal sway. 

They rushed, and won by turns, and lost the day: 

At length the nine (who still together held) 

Their fainting foes to shameful flight compelled. 

And with resistless force o’er-ran the field. 

Thus, to their fame, when finished was the fight, 

The victors from their lofty steeds alight : 

Like them dismounted all the warlike train, 

And two by two proceeded o’er the plain : 

Till to the fair assembly they advanced. 

Who near the secret arbour sung and danced. 

The ladies left their measures at the sight, 

To meet the chiefe retimning from the fight. 

And each with open arms embraced her chosen knight. 
Amid the plain a spreading laurel stood. 

The grace and ornament of all the wood ; 

That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat 
From siidden April showers, a shelter from the heat : 
Her leafy arms with such extent were spread, 

So near the clouds was her aspiring head. 

That hosts of birds, that wing the liquid air. 

Perched in the boughs, had nightly lodging there : 
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And flocks of sheep beneath the shade from fai* 

Might hear the rattling hail, and wintry war; 

From heaven’s inclemency here found retreat, 

Enjoyed the cool, and shunned the scorching heat : 

A hundred knights might there at ease abide ; 

And eveiy knight a lady by his side : 

The trunk itself such odours did bequeath, 

That a Moluccan breeze to these was common breath.* 
The lords and ladies here, approaching, paid 
Their homage, with a low obeisance made. 

And seemed to venerate the sacred shada 
These rites performed, their pleasures they pursue, 
With song of love, and mix with measures new ; 
Around the holy tree their dance they fi-ame. 

And every champion leads his chosen dama 
I cast my sight upon the farther field. 

And a fresh object of delight beheld : 

For from the region of the west I heard 
New music sound, and a new troop appeared 
Of knights and ladies mixed, a jolly band. 

But all on foot they marched, and hand in hand. 

The ladies dressed in rich symars were seen 
Of Florence satin, flowered with white and green. 

And for a shade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 

The borders of their petticoats below 
Were guarded thick with rubies on a row; 

And every damsel wore upon her head 
Of flowers a garland blended white and red. 

Attired in mantles all the knights were seen. 

That gratified the view with cheerful green ; 

Their chaplets of their ladies’ colours were. 

Composed of white and red, to shade their shining hair. 
Before the merry troop the minstrels played; 

All in their masters’ liveries were arrayed, 



• The Spice Islands, whose odoriferous air is here interpolated on 
Chaucer, had already furnished Dryden with the subject of his play of 
Amboi/na. 
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And clad in green, and on their temples wore 
The chaplets white and red their ladies bore. 

Their instruments were various in their kind, 

Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind : 

The sawtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noisy band. 

And the soft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 

A tuft of daisies on a flowery lea 

They saw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 

To this both knights and dames their homage made. 
And due obeisance to the daisy paid. 

And then the band of flutes began to play. 

To which a lady sung a virelay : * 

And still at every close she would repeat 
The burden of the song. The daisy is so sweet. 

The daisy is so sweet, when she begun. 

The troop of knights and dames continued on. 

The consort and the voice so charmed my ear. 

And soothed my soul, that it was heaven to hear. 

But soon their pleasure passed : at noon of day 
The sun with sultry beams began to play : 

Not Sirius shoots a fiercer flame from high. 

When with his poisonous breath he blasts the sky : 
Then drooped the fading flowers (their beauty fl^) 
And closed their sickly eyes, and hung the head. 

And rivelled up with heat, lay dying in their bed.f 
The ladies gasped, and scarcely could respire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air but fire ; 

The fainty knights were scorched, and knew not where 
To run for shelter, for no shade was near. 



• In Chancer the word is bargaret, a sort of pastoral song, accom* 
panied by a dance, from the French beryer. Virelay is literally what 
its name implies, a lay that has a return in the verse. The Virelai 
was an ancient French poem of double rhymes. It is from this source 
we derive our roundelay. 

f Chaucer has 

* Forshrouke with hete the ladies eke to brent 

That they ne wlste wher they might them bestow.’ 

Dryden, with more propriety, applies the description to the flowers. 
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And after this the gathering clouds amain 
Poured down a storm of rattling hail and rain ; 

And lightning flashed betwixt ; the field and flowers, 
Burnt up before, were buried in the showers. 

The ladies and the knights, no shelter nigh. 

Bare to the weather and the wintry sky, 

Were dropping wet, disconsolate, and wan, 

And through their thin array received the rain ; 

While those in white, protected by the tree, 

Saw pass in vain the assault, and stood from danger free ; 
But as compassion moved their gentle minds. 

When ceased the storm, and silent were the winds. 
Displeased at what, not suflTering, they had seen, 

They went to cheer the faction of the green : 

The queen in white array, before her band, 

Saluting, took her rival by the hand; 

So did the knights and dames, with courtly grace. 

And with behaviour sweet their foes embi-ace. 

Then thus the queen with laurel on her brow, — 

‘ Fair sister, I have sufiered in your woe ; 

Nor shall be wanting aught within my power 
For your relief in my relishing bower.’ 

That other answered with a lowly look, 

And soon the gracious invitation took : 

For ill at ease both she and aU her train 
The scorching sun had borne, and beating rain. 

Like courtesy was used by aU in white. 

Each dame a dame received, and every knight a knight. 
The laurel champions with their swords invade 
The neighbouring forests, where the jousts were made 
And serewood from the rotten hedges took. 

And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke : 

A cheerful blaze arose, and by the fire [attire. 

They warmed their frozen feet, and dried their wet 
Befreshed with heat, the ladies sought around 
For virtuous herbs, which gathered from the ground 
'fhey squeezed the juice, and cooling ointment made. 
Which on their sun-burnt cheeks, and their chapt 
skins, they laid; 
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Then sought green salads, which they bade them eat, 
A sovereign remedy for inward heat. 

The Lady of the Leaf ordained a feast. 

And made the Lady of the Flower her guest : 

When lo ! a bower descended on the plain. 

With sudden seats ordained, and large for either train. 
This bower was near my pleasant arbour placed, 

That I could hear and see whatever passed : 

The ladies sat with each a knight between, 
Distinguished by their colours white and green ; 

The vanquished party with the victors joined. 

Nor wanted sweet discourse, the banquet of the mind. 
Meantime the minstrels played on either side. 

Vain of their art, and for the mastery vied: 

The sweet contention lasted for an hour. 

And reached my secret arbour from the bower. 

The sun was set; and Vesper, to supply 
His absent beams, had lighted up the sky; 

When Philomel, officious all the day 
To sing the service of the ensuing May, 

Fled from her laurel shade, and winged her flight 
Directly to the queen arrayed in white ; 

And hopping sat familiar on her hand, 

A new musician, and increased the band. 

The goldfinch, who, to shun the scalding heat, 

Had changed the medlar for a safer seat. 

And hid in bushes ’scaped the bitter shower, 

Now perched upon the Lady of the Flower; 

And either songster holding out their throats. 

And folding up their wings, renewed their notes ; 

As if all day, preluding to the fight, 

They only had rehearsed, to sing by night. 

The banquet ended, and the battle done. 

They danced by starlight and the friendly moon : 

And when they were to part, the laureat queen 
Supplied with steeds the lady of the green. 

Her and her train conducting on the way. 

The moon to follow, and avoid the day. 
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This when I saw, inquisitive to know 
The secret moral of the mystic show, 

I started from my shade, in hopes to find 
Some nymph to satisfy my longing min d; 

And as my fe,ir adventure fell, I found 
A lady all in white, with laurel crowned, 

Who closed the rear, and softly paced alon^. 

Repeating to herself the former song. 

With due respect my body I inclined, 

As to some being of superior kind, 

And made my court according to the day. 

Wishing her queen and her a happy May. 

‘ Great thanks, my daughter,’ with a gracious bow, 

She said ; and I, who much desired to know 
Of whence she was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventured humbly thus to speak : — 

‘ Madam, might I presume and not offend, 

So may the stars and shining moon attend 
Your nightly sports, as you vouchsafe to tell. 

What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel, 

And what the knights who fought in listed fields so well.’ 
To this the dame replied : ‘ Fair daughter, know, 

That what you saw was all a fairy show ; 

And all those airy shapes you now behold [mould. 
Were human bodies once, and clothed with earthly 
Our souls, not yet prepared for upper light. 

Till doomsday wander in the shades of night ; 

This only holiday of all the year. 

We, pri^eged, in sunshine may appear; 

With songs and dance we celebrate the day, 

And with due honours usher in the May. 

At other times we reign by night alone, 

And posting through the skies pursue the moon ; 

But when the mom arises, none are found. 

For cruel Demogorgon walks the round. 

And if he finds a fairy lag in light, 

He drives the wretch before, and lashes into night. 
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‘ All courteous are by kind ; and ever proud 
"With friendly oflfices to help the good. 

In every land we have a larger space 
Than what is known to you of mortal race ; 

Where we with green adorn our fairy bowers, 

And even this grove, unseen before, is ours. 

Know farther, every lady clothed in white. 

And crowned with oak and laurel every knight, 

Are servants to the Leaf, by liveries known 
Of innocence; and I myself am one. 

Saw you not her so graceful to behold. 

In white attire, and crowned with radiant gold! 

The sovereign lady of our land is she, 

Diana called, the queen of chastity; 

And, for the spotless name of maid she bears. 

That Agnus castus in her hand appears; 

And all her train, with leafy chaplets crowned. 

Were for unblamed virginity renowned; 

But those the chief and highest in command 
WLo bear those holy branches in their hand. 

The knights adorned with laurel crowns are they. 
Whom death nor danger ever could dismay. 

Victorious names, who made the world obey : 

Wko, while they lived, in deeds of arms excelled. 

And after death for deities were held. 

But those who wear the woodbine on their brow. 

Were knights of love, who never broke their vow; 
Firm to their plighted faith, and ever free 
From fears, and fickle chance, and jealousy. 

The lords and ladies, who the woodbine bear. 

As true as Tristram and Isotta were.’ 

‘ But what are those,’ said I, ‘ the unconquered nine. 
Who, crowned with laurel-wreaths, in golden armour 
shine? 

And who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies dressed with daisies on the plain? 

Why both the bands in worship disagree. 

And some adore the flower, and some the tree?’ 
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‘Just is your suit, fair daughter,’ said the dame : 

‘ Those laurelled chiefs were men of mighty fame ; 

Nine ■worthies were they called of different rites, 

Three Jews, three Pagans, and three Christian knights. 
These, as you see, ride foremost in the field, 

As they the foremost rank of honour held. 

And all in deeds of chivalry excelled : 

Their temples "wreathed ■with leaves, that still renew, 
For deathless laurel is the victor’s due. 

Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur’s reign. 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne : 
For bows the strength of brawny arms imply. 
Emblems of valour and of victory. 

Behold an order yet of newer date. 

Doubling their number, equal in their state ; 

Our England’s ornament, the cro^wn’s defence, 

In battle brave, protectors of their prince : 

Unchanged by fortune, to their sovereign true. 

For which their manly legs are bound with blue. 
These, of the Garter called, of faith unstained, 

In fighting fields the laurel have obtained, 

And well repaid the honours which they gained. 

The laurel "wreaths were first by Caesar worn, 

And stUl they Caesar’s successors adorn ; 

One leaf of tMs is immortality. 

And more of worth than all the world can buy.’ 

‘ One doubt remains,’ said I, ‘ the dames in green, • 
What were their qualities, and who their queen?’ 

. ‘ Flora commands,’ said she, ‘ those nymphs and kni ghts, 
Who lived in slothful ease and loose delights; 

Who never acts of honour durst pursue. 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all imtnie; 
Who, nursed in idleness, and trained in courts. 

Passed aU their precious hours in plays and sports, 

Till death behind came stalking on unseen, 

And "withered (like the storm) the freshness of their green. 
These, and their mates, enjoy their present hour, 

And therefore pay their homage to the Flower. 
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But knights in knightly deeds should persevere. 

And still continue what at first they were; 

Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. 

• No room, for cowardice, or dull delay ; 

From good to better they should iirge their way. 

For this with golden spurs the chiefs are graced, 

With pointed rowels armed to mend their haste ; 

For this with lasting leaves their brows are bound. 

For laurel is the sign of labour crowned. 

Which bears the bitter blast, nor shaken falls to ground: 
From winter winds it sufiers no decay. 

For ever fresh and fair, and every month is May. 

^ Even when the vital sap retreats below, 

Even when the hoary head is hid in snow, 

The life is in the leaf, and still between 

The fits of falling snow appears the streaky green. 

Not so the flower, which lasts for little space, 

A short-lived good, and an imcertain grace ; 

This way and that the feeble stem is driven. 

Weak to sustain the storms and injuries of heaven. 
Propped by the spring, it lifts aloft the head, 

But of a sickly beauty, soon to shed ; 

In summer living, and in winter dead. 

For things of tender kind, for pleasure made. 

Shoot up with swift increase, and sudden are decayed.’ 
With humble words, the wisest I could frame. 

And proffered service, I repaid the dame ; 

That, of her grace, she gave her maid to know 
The secret meaning of this moral show. 

And she, to prove what profit I had made 
Of mystic truth, in fables first conveyed, 

Demanded till the next rettiming May, 

Whether the Leaf or Flower I would obey? 

I chose the Leaf; she smiled with sober cheer. 

And wished me fair adventure for the year. 

And gave me charms and sigils, for defence 
Against ill tongues that scandal innocence : 
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‘ But I,’ said she, ‘ my fellows must pursue, 

Already past the plain, and out of view.’ 

We parted thus; I homeward sped my way, 
Bewildered in the wood till dawn of day : 

And met the merry crew who danced about the May. 
Then late refreshed with sleep, I rose to write 
The visionary vigils of the night. 

Blush, as thou mayest, my little book with shame. 
Nor hope with homely verse to purchase fame; 

For such thy maker chose ; and so designed 
Thy simple style to suit thy lowly kind. 



THE WIFE OF BATH, HER TALE. 

TN days of old, when Arthur filled the throne. 

Whose acts and fame to foreign lands were blown. 
The king of elves, and little fairy queen. 

Gambolled on heaths, and danced on every green ; 

And where the jolly troop had led the round. 

The grass unbidden rose, and marked the groimd. 

Nor darkling did they dance, the silver light 
Of Phoebe served to guide their steps aright. 

And, with their tripping pleased, prolong the night. 
Her beams they followed, where at full she played. 
Nor longer than she shed her horns they st^d. 

From thence with airy flight to foreign lands conveyed. 
Above the rest our Britain held they dear. 

More solemnly they kept their sabbaths here, [year. 
And made more spacious rings, and revelled half the 
I speak of ancient times; for now the swain 
Returning late may pass the woods in vain. 

And never hope to see the nightly train ; 

In vain the dairy now with mints is dressed, 

The dairy-maid expects no fairy guest 
To skim the bowls, and after pay the feast. 
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She sighs, and shahes her empty shoes in vain, 

No silver penny to reward her pain;* 

For priests with prayers, and other godly gear. 
Have made the merry goblins disappear; 

And where they played their merry pranks before, 
Have sprinkled holy water on the floor; 

And fiiars that through the wealthy regions run, 
'i’hick as the motes that twinkle in the sun, 

Resort to farmers rich, and bless their halls, 

And exorcise the beds, and cross the walls : 

This makes the fairy quires forsake the place. 
When once ’tis hallowed with the rites of grace : 
But in the walks, where wicked elves have been, 
The learning of the parish now is seen ; 

The midnight parson, posting o’er the green. 

With gown tucked up, to wakes; for Sunday next, 
With humming ale encouraging his text; 

Nor wants the holy leer to country-girl betwixt. 
From flends and imps he sets the village free. 
There haunts not any incubus but he. 

The maids and women need no danger fear 
To walk by night, and sanctity so near; 

For by some haycock, or some shady thorn, 

He bids his beads both even-song and mom. 

It so befel in this king Arthur’s reign, 

A lusty knight was pricking o’er the plain ; 

A bachelor he was, and of the courtly train. 

It happened as he rode, a damsel gay 
In russet robes to market took her way ; 

Soon on the girl he cast an amorous eye. 

So straight she walked, and on her pasterns high : 



* This is not in Chancer; but we have a corresponding picture in 
Bishop Corbett’s Ballad, The Faerye’s Farewell : — 

* And though they sweepe theyr hearths no less 
' Than maydes were wont to doe. 

Yet who of late for cleanliness. 

Finds sixpence in her shoe ?’ 

The rhythm of Dryden’s opening passage is singularly musicaL 
111. DBYUEX. 6 
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If seeing her behind he liked her pace, 

Now turning short, he better likes her face. 

He lights in ha.ste, and, full of youthful fire, 

By force accomplished his obscene desire. 

This done, away he rode, not unespied, 

For swarming at his back, the country cried : 

And once in view they never lost the sight. 

But seized, and pinioned brought to court the knigrr. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown. 

Ere made the common brothels of the town; 

There, virgins honourable vows received, 

Cut chaste as maids in monasteries lived : 

The king himself, to nuptial ties a slave. 

No bad example to his poets gave; 

And they, not bad, but in a vicious age. 

Had not, to please the prince, debauched the stage.* 
Now what should Arthur do? He loved the knig ht, 
But sovereign monarchs are the source of right : 

Moved by the damsel’s tears and common cry. 

He doomed the brutal ravisher to die. 

But fair Geneura rose in his defence. 

And prayed so hard for mercy from the prince, 

That to his queen the king the ofiender gave. 

And left it in her power to kill or ^ve. 

This gracious act the ladies all approve. 

Who thought it much a man should die for love ; 

And with their mistress joined in close debate, 
(Covering their kindness with dissembled hate,) 

If not to free him, to prolong his fate. 

At last agreed, they call him by consent 
Before the queen and female parliament ; 

And the fair speaker rising from the chair. 

Did thus the judgment of the house declare. 

‘ Sir knight, though I have asked thy life, yet still 
Thy destiny depends upon my will: 

• The charge here insinuated against the court of having ‘ debauched 
the stage,’ was afterwards openly asserted, in language that must have 
thrilled the audience, in the Epilogue to the Pilgrim. 
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ITor hast thou other surety, than the grace 
Not due to thee from our offended race. 

But as our kind is of a softer mould, 

And cannot blood without a sigh behold, 

I grant thee life ; reserving still the power 
To take the forfeit when I see my hour; 

Unless thy answer to my next demand 
Shall set thee free from our avenging hand. 

The question, whose solution I require. 

Is, What the sex of women most desire? 

In this dispute thy judges are at strife ; 

Beware ; for on thy wit depends thy life. 

Yet (lest, surprised, unknowing what to say, 

Thou damn thyself) we give thee farther day; 

A year is thine to wander at thy will ; 

And learn from others, if thou want’st the skill 
But, not to hold our proffer turned to scorn, 

Good sureties will we have for thy return. 

That at the time prefixed thou shalt obey, 

And at thy pledge’s peril keep thy day.’ 

Woe was the knight at this severe command, 

But well he knew ’twas bootless to withstand. 

The terms accepted, as the fair ordain. 

He put in bail for his return again ; 

And promised answer at the day assigned. 

The l^t, with Heaven’s assistance, he could find 
His leave thus taken, on his way he went 
With heavy heart, and fiiU of discontent, 

Misdoubting much, and fearful of the event. 

’Twas hard the truth of such a point to find, 

As was not yet agreed among the kind. 

Thus on he went ; still anxious more and more, 

Asked all he met, and knocked at every door; 
Inquired of men ; but made his chief request 
To learn from women what they loved the best. 

They answered each according to her mind. 

To please herself, not all the female kind. 

6—2 
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One was for wealth, another was for place; 

Crones, old and ugly, wished a better face ; 

The widow’s wish was oftentimes to wed ; 

The wanton maids were all for sport a-bed ; 

Some said the sex were pleased with handsome lies, 
And some gross flattery loved without disguise. 

‘ Truth is,’ says one, ‘ he seldom fails to win 
Who flatters well; for that’s our darling sin. 

But long attendance, and a duteous mind. 

Will work even with the wisest of the kind.’ 

One thought the sex’s prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free; 

Their pleasures, hours, and actions all their own, 
And uncontrolled to give account to none. 

Some wish a husband-fool; but such are curst. 

For fools perverse of husbands are the worst ; 

All women woidd be counted chaste and wise, 

Nor should our spouses see but with our eyes ; 

For fools will prate; and though they want the wit 
To find close faults, yet open blots will hit; 

Though better for their ease to hold their tongue, 
For woman-kind was never in the wrong. 

So noise ensues, and quarrels last for life ; 

The wife abhors the fool, the fool the wife. 

And some men say, that great delight have we 
To be for truth extolled, and secresy : 

And constant in one purpose still to dwell. 

And not our husband’s counsels to reveal 
But that’s a fable : for our sex is frail. 

Inventing rather than not tell a tale. 

Like leaky sieves no secrets we can hold ; 

Witness the famous tale that Ovid told. 

Midas, the king, as in his book appears. 

By Phoebus was endowed with ass’s ears, 

Which under his long locks he well concealed, 

(As monarch’s vices must not be revealed) 

For fear the people have them in the wind, 

Who long ago were neither dumb nor blind; 
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Nor apt to think from Heaven their title springs, 
Since J ove and Mars left off begetting kings. 

This Midas knew; and durst communicate 
To none but to his wife his ears of state; 

One must be trusted, and he thought her fit, 

As passing prudent, and a parlous wit. 

To this sagacious confessor he went. 

And told her what a gift the gods had sent; 

But told it under matrimonial seal, 

With strict injunction never to reveal. 

The secret heard, she plighted him her troth, 

(And sacred sure is every woman’s oath,) 

The royal malady should rest \mknown. 

Both for her husband’s honour and her own : 

But ne’ertheless she pined with discontent; 

The counsel rumbled till it foimd a vent. 

The thing she knew she was obliged to hide ; 

By interest and by oath the wife was tied, 

But if she told it not, the woman died. 

Loath to betray a husband and a prince, 

But she must burst, or blab, and no pretence 
Of honour tied her tongue from self-defence. 

A marshy ground commodiously was near. 

Thither she ran, and held her breath for fear. 

Lest if a word she spoke of any thing. 

That word might be the secret of the king. 

Thus full of counsel to the fen she went, 

Griped all the way, and longing for a vent ; 

Arrived, by pure necessity compelled, 

On her majestic marrow bones she kneeled; 

Then to the water’s brink she laid her head. 

And as a bittour bumps within a reed,* 

‘ To thee alone, O lake,’ she said, ‘ I tell, 

(And, as thy queen, command thee to conceal,) 

* And as bitoure bumbith in the myre. 

Sche layd her mouth unto the water doun. 

Chaccer. 

‘ The sound which the bittern produces by suction among the roots of 
water plants is provindally called bumping : — Scott. 
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Beneath his locks, the king my husband weai-s 
A goodly royal pair of ass’s ears : 

Now I have eased my bosom of the pain, 

Till the next longing fit return again.’ 

Thus through a •woman "was the secret knoAvn ; 
Tell us, and in effect you tell the town. 

But to my tale. The knight with hea'vy cheer, 
Wandering in vain, had now consumed the year; 
One day was only left to solve the doubt, 

Yet knew no more than when he first set out. 

But home he must, and as the award had been, 
Yield up his body captive to the queen. 

In this despairing state he happed to ride. 

As fortune led him, by a forest side ; 

Lonely the vale, and f^ull of horror stood, 

Brown •with the shade of a religious wood ; 

When full before him at the noon of night, 

(The moon was up, and shot a gleamy light,) 

He saw a quire of ladies in a round 
That featly footing seemed to skim the ground ; 
Thus dancing hand in hand, so light they were. 
He knew not where they trod, on earth or air. 

At speed he drove, and came a sudden guest. 

In hope where many women were, at least 
Some one by chance might answer his request. 
But faster than his horse the ladies flew. 

And in a trice were vanished out of •view. 

One only hag remained : but fouler far 
Thau grandame apes in Indian forests are : 
Against a •wither^ oak she leaned her weight. 
Propped on her trusty staff, not half upright. 

And dropped an awkward courtesy to the knight. 
Then said, ‘ What makes you, sir, so late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? 

Or -want you aught that here you hope to find. 

Or travel for some trouble in your mind? 

The last I guess; and if I re^ aright. 

Those of our sex are bound to serve a knight. 
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Perhaps good counsel may your grief assuage, 

Then tell your pain, for wisdom is in age.’ 

To this the knight: ‘Good mother, would you know 
The secret cause and spring of aU my woel 
My life must with to-morrow’s light expire, 

Unless I tell what women most desire. 

Now could you help me at this hard essay. 

Or for yo\ir inborn goodness, or for pay. 

Yours is my life, redeemed by your advice. 

Ask what you please, and I will pay the price : 

The proudest kerchief of the court shall rest 
Well satisfied of what they love the best.’ 

‘ Plight me thy fisiith,’ quoth she, ‘ that what I ask, 
Thy danger over, and performed thy task, 

That thou shalt give for hire of thy demand ; 

Here take thy oath, and seal it on my hand ; 

I warrant thee, on peril of my life, 

Thy words shall please both widow, maid, and wife.’ 
More words there needed not to move the knight. 
To take her offer, and his truth to plight. 

With that she spread a mantle on Ae ground. 

And, first inquiring whither he was bound. 

Bade him not fear, though long and rough the way. 

At court he should arrive ere break of day : 

His horse should find the way without a guide. 

She said : with fury they began to ride. 

He on the midst, the beldam at his side. 

The horse, what devil drove I cannot tell, 

But only this, they sped their journey well ; 

And all the way the crone informed the knight. 

How he should answer the demand aright. 

To court they came ; the news was quickly spread 
Of his returning to redeem his head. 

The female senate was assembled soon, 

With all the mob ofwomen of the town : 

The queen sat lord chief justice of the hall, 

An d bade the crier cite the criminal. 
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The knight appeared; and silence they proclaim : 
Then first the culprit answered to his name ; 

And, after forms of law, was last required 
To name the thing that women most desired. 

The offender, taught his lesson by the way, 
And by his counsel ordered what to say. 

Thus bold began : — ‘ My lady liege,’ said he, 

‘ What all your sex desire is — S overeignty. 

The wife affects her husband to command ; 

All must be hers, both money, house, and land : 
The maids are mistresses even in their name, 

And of their servants full dominion claim. 

This, at the peril of my head, I say, 

A blunt plain truth, the sex aspires to away. 

You to rule all, while we, like slaves, obey.’ 

There was not one, or widow, maid, or wife. 
But said the knight had well deserved his life. 
Even fair Gleneura, with a blush, confessed 
The man had found what women love the best. 

Up starts the beldam, who was there unseen. 
And, reverence made, accosted thus the queen : — 
‘ My liege,’ said she, ‘ before the court arise, 

May I, poor wretch, find favour in your eyes, 

To grant my just request : ’twas I who taught 
The knight this answer, and inspired his thought. 
None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we most affect 
But first I swore him on his knightly troth, 

(And here demand performance of his oath,) 

To grant the boon that next I should desire; 

He gave his faith, and I expect my hire : 

My promise is fulfilled : I saved his life, 

And claim his debt, to take me for his wife.’ 

The knight was asked, nor could his oath deny. 
But hoped they would not force hiin to comply. 
The women, who would rather wrest the laws, 
Than let a sister-plaintiff' lose the cause, 
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(As judges on the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to brothers of the bar,) 

Cried, one and all, the suppliant should have right, ' 
And to the grandame hag adjudged the knight. 

In vain he sighed, and oft with tears desired 
Some reasonable suit might be required. 

But still the crone was constant to her note; 

The more he spoke, the more she stretched her throat. 
In vain he proffered all his goods, to save 
His body destined to that living grave. 

The liquorish hag rejects the pelf with scorn, 

And nothing but the man would serve her turn. 

‘ Not aU the wealth of eastern kings,’ said she, 

‘ Have power to part my plighted love and me; 

And, old and ugly as I am, and poor. 

Yet never will I break the faith I swore; 

For mine thou art by promise, during life. 

And I thy loving and obedient wife.’ 

‘ My love ! nay, rather my damnation thou,’ 

Said he : ‘ nor am I bound to keep my vow ; 

The fiend, thy sire, hath sent thee fi'om below. 

Else how couldst thou my secret sorrows know? 
Avaunt, old witch ! for I renounce thy bed ; 

The queen may take the forfeit of my head, 

Ere any of my race so foul a crone shall wed.’ 

Both heard, the judge pronounced against the knight ; 
So was he married in his own despite : 

And all day after hid him as an owl. 

Not able to sustain a sight so foul. 

Perhaps the reader tbinlfs I do him wrong. 

To pass the marriage feast, and nuptial song : 

Mirth there was none, the man was drZa-mort, 

And little courage had to make his court. 

To bed they went, the bridegroom and the bride : 

Was never sxch an ill-paired couple tied: 

Restless he tossed, and tumbled to and &o. 

And rolled, and wriggled further off for woe. 
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The good old wife lay smiling by his side, 

And caught him in her quivering arms, and cried, 

‘ When you my ravished predecessor saw. 

You were not then become this man of straw; 

Had you been such you might have ’scaped the law. 
Is this the custom of King Arthur’s corirt? 

Are all round-table knights of such a sort? 
Remember I am she who saved your life. 

Your loving, lawful, and complying wrife : 

Not thus you swore in your unhappy hour, 

Nor I for this return employed my power. 

In time of need I was your faithful friend; 

Nor did I since, nor ever will offend. 

Believe me, my loved lord, ’tis much unkind ; 

What fury has possessed your altered mind? 

Thus on my wedding night, — ^without pretence, — 
Come, hum this way— or tell me my offence. 

If not your wife, let reason’s rule persuade. 

Name but my fault, amends shall soon be made.’ 

‘ Amends ! nay, that’s impossible,’ said he, 

‘ What change of age, or ugliness, can be? 

Or could Medea’s magic mend thy face. 

Thou art descended from so mean a race. 

That never knight was matched with such disgiuce. 
What wonder, madam, if I move my side. 

When, if I turn, I turn to such a bride?’ 

‘And is this all that troubles you so sore? 

‘ And what the devil couldst thou -wish me more?’ 

‘ Ah, Benedicite !’ replied the crone : 

‘ Then cause of just complaining have you none. 

The remedy to this were soon applied. 

Would you be like the bridegroom to the bride: 
But, for you say a long descended race. 

And wealth, and dignity, and power, and place; 
Make gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much disparaged to be matched with me; 

•Know this, my lord, nobility of blood 
Is but a glittering and fallacious good: 
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The nobleman is he whose noble min d 

Is filled with inborn worth, unborrowed from his kind. 

The King of Heaven was in a manger laid, 

And took his earth but from an humble Maid : 

Then what can birth, or mortal men, bestow. 

Since floods no higher than their fountains flow? 

We, who for name and empty honour strive. 

Our true nobility from him deriva 

Your ancestors, who puflF your mind with pride. 

And vast estates to mighty titles tied. 

Did not your honour, but their own, advance ; 

For virtue comes not by inheritance. 

If you tralineate from your father’s mind, 

What are you else but of a bastard kindl 
Do as your great progenitors have done. 

And by their virtues prove yourself their son. 

No father can infuse or wit, or grace; 

A mother comes across, and mars the raca 
A grandsire or a grandame taints the blood; 

And seldom three descents continue good. 

Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father’s fame : 

But, as the first, the last of all the line. 

Would, like the sun, even in descending shina 
Take fire, and bear it to the darkest house 
Betwixt king Arthur’s court and Caucasus ; 

If you depart, the flame shall still remain. 

And the bright blaze enlighten all the plain ; 

Nor, till the fuel perish, can decay. 

By nature formed on things combustible to prey. 

Such is not man, who, mixing better seed 
With worse, begets a base degenerate breed : 

The bad corrupts the good, and leaves behind 
No trace of all the great begetter’s mind. 

The father sinks within his son, we see, 

And often rises in the third degree ; 

If better luck a better mother give, 

Chance gave us being, and by chance we live. 
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Such as our atoms were, even such are we, 

Or call it chance, or strong necessity : 

Thus loaded with dead weight, the will is free. 
And thus it needs must be : for seed conjoined 
Lets into nature’s work the imperfect kind ; 

But fire, the enlivener of the general frame, 

Is one, its operation still the same. 

Its principle is in itself : while ours 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled powers; 
. Or man or woman, which soever fails ; 

And oft the vigour of the worse prevails. 

.^ther with sulphur blended alters hue, 

And casts a dusky gleam of Sodom blue. 

Thus, in a brute, their ancient honour ends, 

And the fair mermaid in a fish descends : 

The line is gone ; no longer duke or earl ; 

But, by himself degraded, turns a chttrL 

Nobility ot blood is but renown 

Of thy great fathers by their virtue known, 

And a long trail of light, to thee descending down. 
If in thy smoke it ends, their glories shine ; 

But infamy and villanage are thine. 

Then what I said before is plainly showed. 

The true nobility proceeds from God : 

Nor left us by inheritance, but given 
By bounty of our stars, and grace of Heaven. 

Thus from a captive Servius Tullius rose. 

Whom for his virtues the first Homans chose : 
Fabricius from their walls repelled the foe, 

Whose noble hands had exercised the plough. 
From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 
That though my homely ancestors were rude. 

Mean as I am, yet I may have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race : 

And noble then am I, when I begin. 

In virtue clothed, to cast the rags of sin. 

If poverty be my upbraided crime. 

And you believe in Heaven, there was a time 
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When He, the great controller of our fate, 

Deigned to be man, and lived in low estate ; 

Which He who had the world at his dispose, 

If poverty were vice, would never choose. 

Philosophers have said, and poets sing, 

That a glad poverty’s an honest thing. 

Content is wealth, the riches of the mind. 

And happy he who can that treasure find ; 

But the base miser starves amidst his store. 

Broods on his gold, and griping still at more, 

Sits sadly pining, and believes he’s poor. 

The ragged beggar, though he want relief. 

Has nought to lose, and sings before the thief 
Want is a bitter and a hateful good. 

Because its virtues are not understood. 

Yet many things, impossible to thought. 

Have been by need to full perfection brought : 

The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence ; 

Prudence at once and fortitude it gives, 

An d if in patience taken, mends our lives ; 

For even that indigence that brings me low, 

Makes me myself and Him above to know ; 

A good which none would challenge, few would choose; 
A fair possession, which mankind refuse. 

If we from wealth to poverty descend. 

Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 

If I am old and ugly, well for you, 

Ho lewd adulterer will my love pursue; 

Nor jealousy, the bane of married life. 

Shall haunt you for a withered homely wife; 

For age and ugliness, as all agree. 

Are the best guards of female chastity. 

‘ Yet since I see your mind is worldly bent, 
rU do my best to further your content. 

And therefore of two gifts in my dispose, — 

Think ere you speak, — I grant you leave to choose : 
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Would you I should be still deformed and old, 
Nauseous to touch, and loathsome to behold; 

On this condition to remain for life 
A careful, tender, and obedient wife, 

In all I can contribute to your ease, 

And not in deed, or word, or thought displease : 

Or would you rather have me yoimg and fair. 

And take the chance that happens to your share? 
Temptations are in beauty, and in youth. 

And how can you depend upon my truth? 

Now weigh the danger with the doubtful bhss. 

And thank yourself, if aught should fall amiss.’ 

Sore sighed the knight, who this long sermon heard ; 
At length considering all, his heart he cheered. 

And thus replied : — ‘ My lady, and my wife. 

To your wise conduct I resign my life : 

Choose you for me, for weU you understand 
The future good and ill, on either hand : 

But if an humble husband may request. 

Provide and order all things for the best ; 

Yours be the care to profit and to please : 

And let your subject servant take his ease.’ 

‘ Then thus in peace,’ quoth she, ‘ concludes the strife, 
Since I am turned the husband, you the wife : 

The matrimonial victory is mine, 

Which, having fiiirly gained, I will resign; 

Forgive if I have said or done amiss. 

And seal the bargain with a friendly kiss ; 

I promised you but one content to share. 

But now I will become both good and fisiir. 

No nuptial quarrel shall disturb your ease; 

The business of my life shall be to please ; 

And for my beauty, that, as time shall try. 

But draw the curtain first, and cast your eye.’ 

He looked, and saw a creature heavenly fair. 

In bloom of youth, and of a charming air. 

With joy he turned, and seized her ivory arm ; 

And, like Pygmalion, found the statue warm. 
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Small arguments there needed to prevail, 

A storm of kisses poured as thick as hail. 

Thus long in mutual bliss they lay embraced, 

And their first love continued to the last : 

One sunshine was their life, no cloud between, 

Nor ever was a kinder couple seen. 

And so may all our lives like theirs be led ; 
Heaven send the maids young husbands fresh in bed : 
May widows wed as often as they can, 

And ever for the better change their man. 

And some devouring plague pursue their lives. 

Who will not well be governed by their wives. 



THE CHARACTER OF A GOOD PARSON.* 

A PARISH priest was of the pilgrim train; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

His eyes difiused a venerable grace. 

And charity itself was in his face. 

Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor, 

(As God had clothed his own ambassador ;) 

For such, on earth, his blessed Redeemer bore. 

Of sixty years he seemed ; and w 611 might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived too fast ; 

Refined hims elf to soul, to curb the sense ; 

And made almost a sin of abstinence. 

Yet had his aspect nothing of severe. 

But such a face as promis^ him sincere. 

* This portrait of a parish priest, con^'derably amplified firom the 
sketch of Chaucer, was evidently intended to be applied to the non- 
juring clergy, who threw up their benefices at the Revolution rather 
than take the oath of allegiance to King William. The application is 
distinctly made towards the close in some additional lines, which 
round ofi* the character and point the design. Dryden had another 
motive in this portrait. Collier had charged the stage with heaping 
abuse and ridicule on the clergy, and cited, as examples, several pas- 
sages from Dryden’s plays. TTie good priest who is here drawn, was 
intended to redeem something of the discredit incurred by the levity 
of the plays. 
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Nothing reserved or sullen was to see : 

But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity ; 

Mild was his accent, and his action free. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was armed ; 

Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charmed; 
For, letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky : 

And oft, with holy hymns, he charmed their ears : 

(A music more melodious than the spheres) 

For David left him, when he went to rest. 

His lyre ; and after him he sung the best. 

He bore his great commission in his look : 

But sweetly tempered awe; and softened all he spoke. 
He preached the joys of heaven, and pains of hell. 
And warned the sinner with becoming zeal ; 

But on eternal mercy loved to dwell. 

He taught the gospel rather than the law ; 

And forced himself to drive, hut loved to draw. 

For fear but freezes minds; but love, like heat. 
Exhales the soul siiblime, to seek her native seat. 

To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 

Wrapped in his crimes, against the storm prepared ; 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play. 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
Lightning and thunder (heaven’s artillery) 

As harbingers before the Almighty fly : 

Those but proclaim his style, and disappear; 

The stiller sound succeeds, and God is there. 

The tithes, his parish freely paid, he took ; 

But never sued, or cursed with bell and book. 

With patience bearing wrong, but offering none : 

Since every man is free to lose his own. 

The country churls, according to their kind, 

(Who grudge their dues, and love to be behind,) 

The less he sought his oflferings, pinched the more, 
And praised a priest contented to be poor. 

Yet of his little he had some to spare. 

To feed the tarnished, and to clothe the bare : 
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For mortified he was to that degree, 

A poorer than himself he would not see. 

True priests, he said, and preachers of the word. 

Were only stewards of their sovereign lord; 

Nothing was theirs; but all the public store; 
Intrusted riches to relieve the poor; 

Who, should they steal, for want of his relief. 

He judged himself accomplice with the thief. 

Wide was his parish; not contracted close 
In streets, but here and there a straggling house ; 

Yet stUl he was at hand, without request. 

To serve the sick, to succour the distressed; 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright. 

The dangers of a dark tempestuous night. 

All this the good old man performed alone. 

Nor spared his pains; for curate he had none. 

Nor durst he trust another with his care; 

Nor rode himself to Paul’s, the public fair. 

To chaffer for preferment with his gold. 

Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold; 

But duly watched his flock, by night and day; 

And from the prowling wolf redeemed the prey. 

And Hungry sent the wily fox away. 

The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered .* 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought; 
(A living sermon of the truths he taught;) 

For this by rules severe his life he squared : 

That all might see the doctrine which they heard. 

For priests, he said, are patterns for the rest ; 

(The gold of heaven, who bear the God impressed; 
But when the precious coin is kept oinclean,, ' - 

The sovereign’s image is no longer seen. 

If they be foul on whom the people trust, 

Well may the baser brass contract a rust. 

The prelate, for his holy life he prized ; • 

The worldly pomp of prelacy despised. 

JII. DBTDSN. ^ 
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His Saviour came not with a gaudy show, 

Nor was his kingdom of the world below.* 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

These marks of church and churchmen he designed, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 

The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn ; 

In purple he was crucified, not bom. 

They who contend for place and high degree, 

Are not his sons, but those of Zebedee. 

Not but he knew the signs of earthly power 
Might well become Saint Peter’s successor; 

The holy father holds a double reign. 

The prince may keep his pomp, the fisher must be plain. 

Such was the saint; who shone with every grace, 
Reflecting, Moses like, his Maker’s face. 

God saw his image lively was expressed ; 

And his own work, as in creation, blessed. 

The tempter saw him too with envious eye. 

And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. 

He took the time when Richard was deposed, 

And high and low with happy Harry closed. 

This prince, though great in arms, the priest withstood : 
Near though he was, but not the next of blood. 

Had Richard unconstrained, resigned the throne, 

A king can give no more than is his own ; 

The title stood entailed, had Richard had a son. 

Conquest, an odious game, was laid aside. 

Where all submitted, none the battle tried. 

The senseless plea of right by Providence 
Was, by a flattering priest, invented since ; 

And lasts no longer than the present sway. 

But justifies the next who comes in play. 

The people’s right remains ; let those who dare 
Dispute their power, when they the judges are. 



^ A happy line of Chaucer's is lost here : — 

‘ He waytud after no pompe ne reverence. 
Ale maked him a spiced conscience.’ 
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He joined not in their choice, because he knew 
Worse might, and often did from change ensue. 

Much to himself he thought; but little spoke; 

And, undeprived, his benefice forsook. 

Now, through the land, his cure of souls he stretched, 
And like a primitive apostle preached. 

Still cheerful ; ever constant to his call ; 

By many followed ; loved by most, admired by all. 
With what he begged, his brethren he relieved; 

And gave the charities himself received; 

Gave, while he taught; and edified the more. 

Because he showed, by proof, ’twas easy to be poor. 

He went not, with the crowd, to see a shrine; 

But fed us, by the way, with food divine. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To show you what the rest in orders were : 

This brilliant is so spotless, and so bright. 

He needs no foil, but shines by his own proper light* 



Cranslationd from Boccace. 



SIGISMONDA AND GUISCARDO. 

W HILE Norman Tancred in Salerno reigned, 
The title of a gracious prince he gained ; 
Till turned a tyrant in his latter days, 

He lost the lustre of his former praise. 

And from the bright meridian where he stood, 
Descending, dipped his hands in lovers’ blood. 

This piince, of Fortime’s favour long possessed. 
Yet was with one fair daughter only blessed ; 

, And blessed he might have been with her alone. 
But oh ! how much more happy had he none ! 
She was his care, his hope, and his delight. 

Most in his thought, and ever in his sight : 

7-a 
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Next, nay beyond his life, he held her d^r; 

She lived by him , and now he lived in her. 

For this, when ripe for marriage, he delayed 
Her nuptial bands, and kept her long a maid, 

As envying any elsie shoiild share a part 
Of what was his, and claiming all her heart. 

At length, as public decency required, 

And all his vassals eagerly desired. 

With mind averse, he rather underwent 
His people’s wiU, than give his own consent. 

So was she tom, as from a lover’s side, 

And made, almost in his despite, a bride. 

Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expired before his time ; 

And to her father’s court in little space 
Restored anew, she held a higher place ; 

More loved and more exalted into grace. 

This princess, fresh and young, and fair and wise, 

The worshipped idol of her father’s eyes, 

Did all her sex in every grace exceed, 

And had more wit beside than women need. 

Youtn, health, and ease, and most an amorous mind. 
To second nuptials had her thoughts inclined : 

And former joys had left a secret sting behind. 

But, prodigal in every other grant. 

Her sire left unsupplied her only want ; 

And she, betwixt her modesty and pride. 

Her wishes, which she could not help, would hide. 

Resolved at last to lose no longer time. 

And yet to please herself without a crime. 

She cast her eyes around the court, to find 
A worthy subject suiting to her mind, 

To him in holy nuptials to be tied, 

A seeming widow, and a secret bride. 

Among the train of courtiers, one she found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crowned ; 

Of gentle blood; but one whose niggard fate 
Had set him far below her high estate ; 
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Guiscard his name was called, of blooming ag^ 
Now squire to Tancred, and before his page : 

To him, the choice of all the shi ning crowd, 

Her heart the noble Sigismonda vowed. 

Yet hitherto she kept her love concealed, 

And with those graces every day beheld 
The graceful youth ; and every day increased 
The raging fire that burned within her breast ; 
Some secret charm did all her acts attend, 

And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend ; 
Till, as the fire will force its outward way. 

Or, in the prison pent, consume the prey. 

So long her earnest eyes on his were set, 

At length their twisted rays together met ; 

And he, surprised with humble joy, surveyed 
One sweet regard, shot by the royal maid. 

Not well assured, while doubtful hopes he nursed, 
A second glance came gliding like the first ; 

And he, who saw the sharpness of the dart,. 
Without defence received it in his heart 
In public, though their passion wanted speech, 

Yet mutual looks interpreted for each: 

Time, ways, and means of meeting were denied, 
But all those wants ingenious love supplied. 

The inventive god, who never fails his part, 
Inspires the wit, when once he warms the heart 
When Guiscard next was in the circle seen. 
Where Sigismonda held the place of queen, 

A hollow cane within her hand she brought. 

But in the concave had enclosed a note ; 

With this she seemed to play, and, as in sport. 
Tossed to her love, in presence of the court ; 

‘ Take it,’ she said ; ‘ and when your needs require, 
This little brand will serve to light your fire.’ — 
He took it with a bow, and soon divined 
The seeming toy was not for nought designed : 

But when retired, so long with curious eyes. 

He viewed his present, that he found the prize. 
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Much was in little writ ; and all conveyed 
With cautious care, for fear to be betrayed 
By some false confidant, or favourite maid. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 

Were all in punctual order plainly writ: 

But since a trust must be, she thought it best 
To put it out of laymen’s power at least. 

And for their solemn vows prepared a priest. 

Ouiscard (her secret purpose understood) 

With joy prepared to meet the coming good ; 

Nor pains nor danger was resolved to spare. 

But use the means appointed by the fair. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno stood 
A mount of rough ascent, and thick with wood ; 
Through this a cave was dug with vast expense. 

The work it seemed of some suspicious prince. 

Who, when abusing power with lawless might, 

From public justice would secure his flight. 

The passage made by many a winding way. 

Reached even the room in which the tyrant lay. 

Fit for his purpose, on a lower floor. 

He lodged, whose issue was an iron door ; 

From whence by stairs descending to the ground. 

In the blind grot a safe retreat he found. 

Its outlet ended in a brake o’ergrown 
With brambles, choked by time, and now unknown. 
A rift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Conveyed a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. 

The tyrant’s den, whose use, though lost to fame. 
Was now the apartment of the royal dame; 

The cavern, only to her father known. 

By him was to his darling daughter shown. 

Neglected long she let the secret rest. 

Till love recalled it to her labouring breast. 

And hinted as the way by heaven designed 
The teacher, by the means he taught, to blind. 
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What will not women do, when need inspires 
Their wit, or love their inclination fires ! 

Though jealousy of state the invention found, 

Yet love refined upon the former ground. 

That way the tyrant had reserved, to fly 
Pursuing hate, now served to bring two lovers nigh. 
The dame, who long in vain had kept the key, 

Bold by desire, explored the secret way ; 

Now tried the stairs, and wading through the niglit. 
Searched all the deep recess, and issued into light. • 
All this her letter h^ so well explained. 

The instructed youth might compass what remained ; 
The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find. 

Because, the path disused, was out of min d : 

But in what quarter of the copse it lay. 

His eye by certain level could survey : 

Yet (for the wood perplexed with thorns he knew 
A frock of leather o’er his limbs he drew ; 

And thus provided, searched the brake around. 

Till the choked entry of the cave he found. 

Thus all prepared, the promised hour arrived, 

So long expected, and so well contrived : 

With love to fiiend, the impatient lover went. 
Fenced from the thorns, and trod the deep descent. 
The conscious priest, who was suborned before. 

Stood ready posted at the postern door; 

The maids in distant rooms were sent to rest, 

And nothing wanted but the invited guest. 

He came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
The longing lady heard, and turned the key ; 

At once invaded him with all her charms. 

And the first step he made was in her arms : 

The leathern outside, boisterous as it was, 

Gave way, and bent beneath her strict embmce : 

On either side the kisses flew so thick. 

That neither he nor she had breath to speak. 

The holy man, amazed at what he saw. 

Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law ; 
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And muttered fast the matrimony o'er, 
for fear committed sin should get before. 

His work performed, he left the pair alone. 

Because he knew he could not go too soon; 

His presence odious, when his task was done. 

What thoughts he had beseems me not to say. 

Though some surmise he went to fast and pray. 

And needed both to drive the tempting thoughts away.* 
The foe once gone, they took their full delight; 
’Twas restless rage, and tempest all the night ; 

For greedy love each moment woiild employ, 

And grudged the shortest pauses of their joy. 

Thus were their loves auspiciously begun, 

And thus with secret care were carried on. 

The stealth itself did appetite restore, 

And looked so like a sin, it pleased the more. 

The cave was now become a common way, 

The wicket, often opened, knew the key. 

Love rioted secure, and, long enjoyed, 

Was ever eager, and was never cloyed. 

But as extremes are short, of ill and good. 

And tides at highest mark regorge their flood ; 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy. 

Took a malicious pleasure to destroy. 

Tancred, who fondly loved, and whose delight 
Was placed in his fair daughter’s daily sight, 



* In his treatment of the character of Sigismonda, Dryden has de> 
parted perversely from his model, and committed an artistic incon- 
sistency almost fatal to the interests of the story. His sweeping 
versification, which in many parts of this poem rolls at fiood tide, is 
not sufficient to reconcile us to the grossness of his heroine. Had he 
been painting the Duchess of Portsmouth, he could not have given her 
a lustier temperament or coarser appetite ; and the lady, as she is fibrst 
presented to us, might fairly sit for the portrait of any one of the 
voluptuous Dalilahs of the Court of Charles II. When she comes 
afterwards to vindicate the nobility of her nature, it is only by an 
effort ot the imagination, wonderfully aided, it is true, by the magnifi- 
cent verse, that we can consent to regard her as the same lady who 
receives her lover for the first time in her chamber with such alarming 
ardour that the priest is glad to make his escape as soon as he can. 
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Of custom, when his state affairs were done, 

Would pass his pleasing hours with her alone; 

And, as a father’s privilege allowed. 

Without attendance of the officious crowd. 

It happened once, that when in heat of day 
He tried to sleep, as was his usual way, 

The balmy slumber fled his wakeful eyes. 

And forced him, in his own despite, to rise : 

Of sleep forsaken, to relieve his care. 

He sought the conversation of the fair; 

But with her train of damsels she was gone. 

In shady walks the scorching heat to shun : 

He would not violatp that sweet recess. 

And found besides a welcome heaviness. 

That seized his eyes ; and slumber, which forgot 
When called before to come, now came unsought. 
From light retired, behind his daughter’s bed, 

He for approaching sleep composed his head ; 

A chair was ready, for that use designed. 

So quilted, that he lay at ease reclined; 

The curtains closely drawn, the light to screen. 

As if he had contrived to lie unseen : 

Thus covered with an artificial night. 

Sleep did his office soon, and seal^ his sight. 

With Heaven averse in this ill-omened hour 
Was Guiscard summoned to the secret bower. 

And the feir nymph, with expectation fired, 

From her attending damsels was retired : 

For, true to love, she measured time so right, 

As not to miss one moment of delight. 

The garden, seated on the level floor. 

She left behind, and locking every door. 

Thought all secure; but little did she know, 

Blind to her fate, she had enclosed her foe. 

Attending Guiscard, in his leathern frock. 

Stood ready, with his thrice repeated knock : 

Thrice with a doleful sound the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow, and presaged their fate. 
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The door unlocked, to known delight they haste, 

And, panting in each other’s arms embraced. 

Rush to the conscious bed, a mutual freight. 

And heedless press it with their wonted weight. 

The sudden bound awaked the sleeping sire. 

And showed a sight no parent can desire ; 

His opening eyes at once with odious view 
The love discovered, and the lover knew : 

He would have cried ; but, hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazement tied his tongue, and stopped the attempt. 
The ensuing moment all the truth declared, 

But now he stood collected and prepared j 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. 

So, like a lion that unheeded lay. 

Dissembling sleep, and watchful to betray. 

With inward rage he meditates his prey. 

The thoughtless pair, indulging their desires. 
Alternate kindled, and then quenched their fires ; 

Nor thinking in the shades of death they played. 

Full of themselves, themselves alone surveyed. 

And, too secure, were by themselves betrayed. 

Long time dissolved in pleasure thus they lay. 

Till nature could no more suffice their playj 
Then rose the youth, and, through the cave again 
Returned, the princess mingled with her train. 

Resolved his unripe vengeance to defer. 

The royal spy, when now the coast was clear. 

Sought not the garden, but retired unseen. 

To brood in secret on his gathered spleen. 

And methodize revenge: to death he grieved; 

And, but he saw the crime, had scarce believed. 

The appointment for the ensuing night he heard; 

And, therefore, in the cavern h^ prepared 
Two brawny yeomen of his trusty guard. 

Scarce had unwary Guiscard set his foot 
Within the foremost entrance of the grot, 

When these in secret ambush ready lay ; 

And, rushing on the sudden, seized the prey. 
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Encumbered with his frock, without defence, 

An easy prize, they led the prisoner thence. 

And, as commanded, brought before the prince. 

The gloomy sire, too sensible of wrong 
To vent his rage in words, restrained his tongue. 

And only said — ‘ Thus servants are preferred, 

And, trusted, thus their sovereigns they reward : 

Had I not seen — had not these eyes received 
Too clear a proof, I could not have believed.’ 

He paused, and choked the rest. The youth, who saw 
His forfeit life abandoned to the law; 

The judge the accuser, and the offence to him. 

Who had both power and will to avenge the crime. 

No vain defence prepared, but thus replied: — 

‘ The faults of love by love are justified ; 

With unresisted might the monarch reigns, . 

He levels mountains and he raises plains. 

And, not regarding difference of degree, 

Abased your daughter and exalted me.’ 

This bold return with seeming patience heard. 

The prisoner was remitted to the guard. 

The sullen tyrant slept not all the night. 

But, lonely, walking by a winking light. 

Sobbed, wept, and groaned, and beat his withered breast. 
But would not violate his daughter’s rest ; 

Who long expecting lay, for bliss prepared. 

Listening for noise, and grieved that none she heard ; 
Oft rose, and oft in vain employed the key, 

And oft accused her lover of delay. 

And passed the tedious hours in anxious thoughts away. 

The morrow came ; and at his usual hovir 
Old Tancred visited his daughter’s bower; 

Her cheek (for such his custom was) he kissed, 

Then blessed her, kneeling; and her maids dismissed. 
The royal dignity thus far maintained ; 

Now left in private, he no longer feigned : 

But all at once his grief and rage appeared. 

And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. 
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‘ O Sigismonda,’ — he began to say ; 

Thrice he began, and thrice was forced to stay, 

Till words, with often trying, found their way; — 

‘ I thought, O Sigismonda, (but how blind 
Are parents’ eyes their children’s faults to find !) 
Thy virtue, birth, and breeding were above 
A mean desire, and vulgar sense of love ; 

Nor less than sight and hearing could convince 
So fond a father, and so just a prince. 

Of such an unforeseen and unbelieved offence : 
Then what indignant sorrow must I have. 

To see thee lie subjected to my slave ! 

A man so smelling of the people’s lee. 

The court received him first for charity; 

And since with no degree of honour graced. 

But only suffered where he first was placed; 

A grovelling insect still ; and so designed 
By Nature’s hand, — ^nor bom of noble kind; 

A thing by neither man nor woman prized. 

And scarcely known enough to be despised : 

To what has Heaven reserved my age ? Ah ! why 
Should man, when nature calls, not choose to die ; 
Bather than stretch the span of life, to find 
Such ills as fate has wisely cast behind. 

For those to feel, whom fond desire to live 
Makes covetous of more than life can give ! 

Each has his share of good; and when ’tis gone. 
The guest, though himgry, cannot rise too soon. 
But I, expecting more, in my own wrong 
Protracting life, have Mved a day too long. 

If yesterday could be recalled again. 

Even now would I conclude my happy reign; 

But ’tis too late, my glorious race is run. 

And a dark cloud o’ertakes my setting sun. 

Hadst thou not loved, or loving saved the shame, 
If not the sin, by some illustrious name. 

This little comfort had relieved my mind, 

’Twas fiailty, not unusual to thy kind : 
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But thy low fall beneath thy royal blood, 

Shows downward appetite to mix with mud. 

Thus not the least excuse is left for thee, 

Nor the least refuge for unhappy me. 

‘ For him I have resolved : whom by surprise 
I took, and scarce can call it, in disguise ; 

For such was his attire, as, with intent 
Of nature, suited to his mean descent : 

The harder question yet remains behind. 

What pains a parent and a prince can find 
To punish an ofience of this degenerate kind. 

‘ As I have loved, and yet I love thee more 
Than ever father loved a child before ; 

So that indulgence draws me to forgive : 

Nature, that gave thee life, would have thee live. 

But, as a public parent of the state. 

My justice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. 

Fain would I choose a middle course to steer ; 

Nature’s too kind, and justice too severe ; 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring 
On either side the father and the king. 

Heaven knows, my heart is bent to favour thee ; 

Make it but scanty weight, and leave the rest to me.’— 
Here stopping with a sigh, he poured a flood 
Of tears, to make his last expression good. 

She who had heard him speak, nor saw alone 
The secret conduct of her love was known, 

But he was taken who her soul possessed, 

Felt all the pangs of sorrow in her breast: 

And little wanted, but a woman’s heart. 

With cries and tears had testified her smart, 

But inborn worth, that fortune can control. 

New strung, and stifier bent her softer soul; 

The heroine assumed the woman’s place. 

Confirmed her mind, and fortified her £we : 

Why should she beg, or what could she pretend. 
When her stem father had condemned her Mend ! 
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Her life she might have had ; but her despair 
Of saving his, had put it past her care : 

Resolved on fate, she would not lose her breath. 

But, rather than not die, solicit death. 

Fixed on this thought, she, not as women use. 

Her fault by common ftuUty would excuse; 

But boldly justified her innocence. 

And while the fact was owned, denied the offence : 
Then with dry eyes, and with an open look. 

She met his glance midway, and thus undaunted 
spoke : — 

‘ Tancred, I neither am disposed to make 
Request for life, nor offered life to take ; 

Much less deny the deed ; but least of ail 
Beneath pretended justice weakly fall. 

My words to sacred truth shall be confined, 

My deeds shall show the greatness of my mind, 

That I have loved, I own; that still I love, 

I call to witness all the powers above : 

Yet more I own; to Guiscard’s love I give 
The small remaining time I have to live; 

And if beyond this life desire can be. 

Not fate itself shall set my passion ihee. 

This first avowed ; nor folly warped my mind. 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
Betrayed my virtue; for, too well I knew 
What honour was, and honour had its due : 

Before the holy priest my vows were tied, 

So came I not a strumpet, but a bride. 

This for my fame, and for the public voice; 

Yet more, his merits justified my choice : 

WTiich had they not, the first election thine. 

That bond dissolved, the next is freely mine; 

Or grant I erred (which yet I must deny). 

Had parents power even second vows to tie. 

Thy fittle care to mend my widowed nights, 

Has forced me to recourse of marriage rites, 

To fill! an empty side, and follow known delights. 
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What have I done in this, deserving blame ? 

State laws may alter : nature’s are the same ; 

Those are usurped on helpless woman kind, 

Made without our consent, and wanting power to bind. 

‘ Thou, Tancred, better shouldst have understood. 
That as thy father gave thee flesh and blood, 

So gavest thou me : not from the quarry hewed. 

But of a softer mould, with sense endued ; 

Even softer than thy own, of suppler kind, 

More exquisite of t^te, and more than man reflned. 
Nor needst thou by thy daughter to be told. 

Though now thy spritely blood with age be cold, 

Thou hast been young : and canst remember still, 

That when thou hadst the power, thou hadst the will: 
And from the past experience of thy fires, 

Canst tell with what a tide our strong desires 
Come rushing on in youth, and what their rage requires 
‘ And grant thy youth was exercised in arms, 

When love no leisure found for softer charms. 

My tender age in luxury was trained. 

With idle ease and pageants entertained ; 

My hours my own, my pleasures unrestrained. 

So bred, no wonder if I took the bent 
That seemed even warranted by thy consent, 

For, when the father is too fondly kind. 

Such seed he sows, such harvest shall he find. 

Blame then thyself, as reason’s law requires, 

(Since nature gave, and thou fomentest my fires;) 

If still those appetites continue strong. 

Thou mayst consider I am yet but young. 

Consider too that having been a wife, 

I must have tasted of a better life ; 

And am not to be blamed, if I renew 
By lawful means, the joys which then I knew. 

\^^ere was the crime, if pleasure I procured. 

Young, and a woman, and to bliss inured? 

That was my case, and this is my defence : 

I pleased myself, I shunned incontinence. 

And, urged by strong desires, indulged my sense. 
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‘ Left to myself, I mxist avow, I strove 
From public shame to screen my secret love, 

And, well acquainted with thy native pride. 
Endeavoured what I could not help, to hide ; 

For which a woman’s wit an easy way supplied. 

How this, so well contrived, so closely laid. 

Was known to thee, or by what chance betrayed. 

Is not my care ; to please thy pride alone, 

I could have wished it had been still unknown. 

‘ Nor took I Guiscard by blind fancy led. 

Or hasty choice, as many women wed ; 

But with deliberate care, and ripened thought, 

At leisure first designed, before I wrought : 

On him I rested, after long debate. 

And not without considering, fixed my fate : 

His flame was equal, though by mine inspired : 

(For so the difierence of our birth required :) 

Had he been bom like me, like me his love 
Had first begun, what mine was forced to move : 

But thus beginning, thus we persevere; 

Our passions yet continue what they were. 

Nor length of trial makes our joys the less sincere. 

‘ At this my choice, though not by thine allowed, 
(Thy judgment herding with the common crowd) 
Thou takest unjust offence; and, led by them, 

Dost less the merit, than the man esteem. 

Too sharply, Tancred, by thy pride betrayed. 

Hast thou against the laws of kind inveighed; 

For all the offence is in opinion placed. 

Which deems high birth by lowly choice debaseu. 
This thought alone with fury fires thy breast, 

(For holy marriage justifies the rest) 

That I have sunk the glories of the state. 

And mixed my blood with a plebeian mate : 

In which I wonder thou shouldst oversee 

Superior causes, or impute to me 

The fault of fortune, or the fates’ decree. 

Or call it Heaven’s imperial power alone. 

Which moves on springs of justice, though unknown.. 
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Yet this we see, though ordered for the best, 

The bad exalted, and the good oppressed; 

Permitted laurels grace the lawless brow. 

The tmworthy raised, the worthy cast below. 

‘ But leaving that: search we the secret springs, 
And backward trace the principles of things; 

There shall we find, that when the world began, 

One common mass composed the mould of man ; 

One paste of flesh on all degrees bestowed. 

And kneaded up alike with moistening blood. 

The same Almighty Power inspired the frame 
With kindled life, and formed the souls the same : 

The faculties of intellect and will 

Dispensed with equal hand, disposed with equal skill, 

Dike liberty indulged with choice of good or ilL 

Thus bom alike, from virtue first began 

The difference that distinguished man from man : 

He claimed no title from descent of blood. 

But that which made him noble made him good. 
Warmed with more particles of heavenly flame, 

He winged his upward flight, and soared to fame ; 

The rest remained below, a tribe without a name. 

‘ This law, though custom now diverts the course, 
As nature’s institute, is yet in force; 

XJncancelled, though disused ; and he, whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of celestial race; 

And he commits the crime, who calls him base. 

‘ Now lay the line; and measure all thy court, 

By inward virtue, not external port. 

And find whom justly to prefer above 

The man on whom my judgment placed my love ; 

So shalt thou see his part, and person shine, 

And thus compared, the rest a base degenerate line. 
Nor took I, when I first surveyed thy court, 

His valour, or his virtues, on report ; 

But trusted what I ought to trust alone, 

Relying on thy eyes, and not my own ; 

111. DETUKN. R 
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Thy praise (and thine was then the public voice) 

First recommended Guiscard to my choice : 

Directed thus by thee, I looked, and foimd 
A man I thought deserving to be crowned; 

First by my father pointed to my sight. 

Nor less conspicuous by his native light ; 

His mind, his mien, the features of his f^e. 

Excelling all the rest of human race : [aright, 

These were thy thoughts, and thou couldst judge 
Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. 

Or should I grant thou didst not rightly see, 

Then thou wert first deceived, and I deceived by thee. 
But if thou shaft allege, through pride of mind. 

Thy blood with one of base condition joined, 

’Tis false ; for ’tis not baseness to be poor : 

His poverty augments thy crime the more; 

Upbraids thy justice with the scant regard 
Of worth ; whom princes praise, they should reward. 
Are these the kings intrusted by the crowd 
With wealth, to be dispensed for common good? 

The people sweat not for their king’s delight. 

To enrich a pimp, or raise a parasite ; 

Theirs is the toil; and he who well has served 
His country, has his country’s wealth deserved. 

Even mighty monarchs oft are meanly bom. 

And kings by birth to lowest rank return ; 

All subject to the power of giddy chance. 

For fortune can depress, or can advance ; 

But true nobility is of the mind. 

Not given by chance, and not to chance resigned. 

‘ For the remaining doubt of thy decree, 

What to resolve, and how dispose of me ; 

Be warned to cast that useless care aside. 

Myself alone will for myself provide. 

If in thy doting and decrepit age. 

Thy soul, a stranger in thy youth to rage. 

Begins in cruel deeds to t^e delight. 

Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite ; 
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For I so little am disposed to pray 
For life, I would not cast a wish away. 

Such as it is, the offence is all my own; 

And what to Guiscard is already done. 

Or to be done, is doomed by thy decree, , 

That, if not executed first by thee. 

Shall on my person be performed by me. 

‘ Away ! with women weep, and leave me here. 
Fixed, like a man, to die without a tear; 

Or save, or slay us both this present hour, 

’Tis all that fate has left within thy power.’ 

She said ; nor did her father fail to find. 

In all she spoke, the greatness of her mind; 

Yet thought she was not obstinate to die. 

Nor deemed the death she promised was so nigh : 
Secure in this belief he left the dame. 

Resolved to spare her life, and save her shame; 
But that detested object to remove. 

To wreak his vengeance, and to cure her love. 

Intent on this, a secret order signed. 

The death of Guiscard to his guards enjoined; 
Strangling was chosen, and the night the time ; 

A mute revenge, and blind as was the crime : 

His faithful heart, a bloody sacrifice, 

Tom from his breast, to glut the tyrant’s eyes. 
Closed the severe demand : (for slaves to pay) 
What kings decree, the soldier must obey : 

Waged against foes; and when the wars are o’er, 
Fit only to maintain despotic power; 

Dangerous to freedom, and desired alone 
By kings, who seek an arbitrary throne. 

Such were these guards; as ready to have slain 
The prince himself, allured with greater gain ; 

So was the charge performed with better will, 

By men inured to blood, and exercised in ill. 

Now, though the sullen sire had eased his mind. 
The pomp of his revenge was yet behind, 

A pomp prepared to grace the present he designed. 

8— a 
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A goblet rich with gems, and rough with gold, 

Of depth, and breadth, the precious pledge to hold, 
With cruel care he chose; the hollow part 
Inclosed, the lid concealed the lover’s heart. 

Then of his trusted mischiefs one he sent. 

And bade him, with these words, the gift present i 
‘ Thy father sends thee this to cheer thy breast. 
And glad thy sight with what thou lovest the best 
As thou hast pleased his eyes, and joyed his mind, 
With what he loved the most of human kind.’ 

Ere this, the royal dame, who well had weighed 
The consequence of what her sire had said. 

Fixed on her fate, against the expected hour 
Procured the means to have it in her power; 

For this, she had distilled with early care. 

The juice of simples friendly to despair, 

A magazine of death, and thus prepared. 

Secure to die, the fatal message heard : 

Then smiled severe ; nor with a troubled look. 

Or trembling hand, the funeral present took ; 

Even kept her countenance, when the lid removed 
Disclosed the heart, unfortunately loved. > 

She needed not be told, within whose breast 
It lodged ; the message had explained the rest. 

Or not amazed, or hiding her surprise. 

She sternly on the bearer fixed her eyes ; 

Then thus : — ‘ Tell Tancred, on his daughter’s part. 
The gold, though precious, equals not the heart; 
But he did well to give his best ; and I, 

Who wished a worthier urn, forgive his poverty.’ 
At this she curbed a groan, that else had come. 
And pausing, viewed the present in the tomb; 
Then to the heart, adored devoutly, glued 
Her lips, and raising it, her speech renewed : 

‘ Even from my day of birth, to this, the bound 
Of my xmhappy being, I have fomid / 

My father’s care and tenderness expressed ; 

But this last act of love excels the rest : 
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For this so dear a present, bear him back 
The best return that I can live to make.’ 

The messenger dispatched, again she viewed 
The loved remains, and, sighing, thus pursued : 

‘ Source of my life, and lord of my desires. 

In whom I lived, with whom my soul expires ! 
Poor heart ! no more the spring of vital heat; 
Cursed be the hands that tore thee from thy seat ! 
The course is finished which thy fates decreed, 

And thou from thy corporeal prison freed : 

Soon hast thou reached the goal with mended pace; 
A' world of woes dispatched in little space ; 

Forced by thy worth, thy foe, in death become 
Thy friend, has lodged thee in a costly tomb. 

There yet remained thy funeral exequies. 

The 'weeping tribute of thy widow’s eyes ; 

And those, indulgent Heaven has found the way 
That I, before my death, have leave to pay. 

My father even in cruelty is kind. 

Or Heaven has turned the malice of his mind 
To better uses than his hate designed ; 

And made the insult, which in his gift appears, 

The means to mourn thee with my pious tears ; 
Which I will pay thee down before I go. 

And save myself the pains to weep below. 

If souls can weep. Though once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov^ and eyes unwet. 

Yet, since I have thee here in narrow room. 

My tears shall set thee first afloat within thy tomb. 
Then (as I know thy spirit hovers nigh) 

Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 
To regions unexplored, secure to share 
Thy state; nor hell shall punishment appear; 

And heaven is double heaven, if thou art there.* 
She said : Her brimful eyes, that ready stood. 
And only wanted will to keep a flood. 

Released their watery store, and poured amain. 
Like clouds low hung, a sober shower of rain; 
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Mute Bolenm sorrow, free from female noise, 

Such as the majesty of grief destroys; 

For, bending o’er the cup, the tears she shed 
Seemed by the posture to discharge her head. 

O’er filled before; (and oft her mouth applied 
To the cold heart,) she kissed at once, and cried. 
Her maids, who stood amazed, nor knew the cause 
Of her complaining, nor whose heart it was. 

Yet all due measures of her mourning kept. 

Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept. 

And oft inquired the occasion of her grief, 
(Hnanswer^ but by sighs) and offered vain reliefi 
At length, her stock of tears already shed. 

She wiped her eyes, she raised her drooping head, 
And thus pursued : — ‘ 0 ever faithful heart, 

I have performed the ceremonial part. 

The decencies of grief; it rests behind. 

That, as our bodies were, our souls be joined; 

To thy whate’er abode, my shade convey, 

And as an elder ghost, direct the way !’ 

She said ; and bade the vial to be brought. 

Where she before had brewed the deadly draught : 
First pouring out the med’cinable bane. 

The heart, her tears had rinsed, she bathed again; 
Then down her throat the death securely throws, 
And quaffs a long oblivion of her woes. 

This done, she mounts the genial bed, mid there 
(Her body first composed with honest care) 
Attends the welcome rest; her hands yet hold 
Close to her heart the monumental gold ; 

Nor farther word she spoke, but closed her sight. 
And quiet sought the covert of the night. 

The damsels, who the while in silence mourned. 
Not knowing, nor suspecting death suborned. 

Yet, as their duty was, to Tancred sent. 

Who, conscious of the occasion, feared the event. 
Alarmed, and with presaging heart, he came 
And drew the curtains, and exposed the dame 
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To loathsome light; then, with a late relief 
Made vain efforts to mitigate her grief. 

She, what she could, excluding day, her eyes 
Kept firmly sealed, and sternly thus replies: — • 

‘ Tancred, restrain thy tears, unsought by me, 

And sorrow unavailing now to thee : 

Did ever man before afflict his mind, 

To see the effect of what himself designed! 

Yet, if thou hast remaining in thy heart 
Some sense of love, some unextinguished part 
Of former kindness, largely once professed, 

Let me by that adjure thy hardened breast, 

Not to deny thy daughter’s last request : 

The secret love which I so long enjoyed. 

And still concealed to gratify thy pride. 

Thou hast disjointed; but, with my dying breath, 
Seek not, I beg thee, to disjoin our death : 

Where’er his corpse by thy command is laid, 

Thither let mine in public be conveyed; 

Exposed in open view, and side by side, 
Acknowledged as a bridegroom and a bride.’ 

The prince’s anguish hindered his reply; 

And she, who felt her fate approaching nigh, 

Seized the cold heart, and heaving to her breast, 

‘ Here, precious pledge,’ she said, ‘ securely rest.’ 
These accents were her last; the creeping death 
Benumbed her senses first, then stopped her breath. 

Thus she for disobedience justly died; 

The sire was justly punished for his pride ; 

The youth, least guilty, suffered for the offence. 

Of duty violated to his prince ; • 

Who, late repenting of his cruel deed. 

One common sepulchre for both decreed ; 

Intombed the wretched pair in royal state, 

And on their monument inscribed their fate. 
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[This tale is founded on the story of Anastasio in the 
Decameron ; and the power with which Dryden depicts the 
horrors of the ghostly legend exhibits his genius in a new 
direction. His dramatic experience appears to have served 
him in the striking situations he brings out, and the art with 
which he prepares and accomplishes his effects. Scott has a 
criticism upon the management of the supernatural machinery, 
which is so excellent and discriminating that I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of quoting a portion of it. ‘ Nothing can 
be more highly painted than the circumstances preliminary 
of the apparition ; the deepening gloom, the falling wind, the 
commencement of an earthquake ; above all, the indescribable 
sensation of horror with which Theodore is affected, even ere 
he sees the actors in the supernatural tragedy. The appear- 
ance of the female, of the gaunt mastiffs by which she is 
pursued, and of the infernal huntsman, are all in the highest 
tone of poetry, and could only be imitated by the pencil of 
Salvator.’ A comparison with the original will show how 
largely the story of Theodore and Honoria is indebted to the 
genius of Dryden. None of these preparatory circumstances, 
which invest the supernatural incident with so much poetical 
terror, are found in Boccaccio, who deals with this scene, and, 
indeed, with all the others, similarly elevated by Dryden, in 
the most direct and simple spirit. Both are admirable, and 
the points of contrast in this treatment of the same subject 
arise from the differences existing between the vehicles of the 
poet and the raconteur.l 

all the cities in Komanian lands, 

The chief, and most renowned, Kavenna stands ; 
Adorned in ancient times with arms and arts, 

And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 

But Theodore the brave, above the rest. 

With gifts of fortune and of nature blessed. 
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The foremost place for wealth and honour held, 

And all in feats of chivalry excelled. 

This noble youth to madness loved a dame. 

Of high degree, Honoria was her name ; 

Farr as the fairest, but of haughty mind. 

And fiercer than became so soft a kin d ; 

Proud of her birth ; (for equal she had none ;) 

The rest she scorned ; but hated him alone. 

His gifts, his constant courtship, nothing gained , 

For she, the more he loved, the more disdained. 

He lived with all the pomp he could devise. 

At tilts and tournaments obtained the prize. 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes : 

Relentless as a rock, the lofty maid 
Turned all to poison that he did or said : 

Hor prayers, nor tears, nor offered vows, could move ; 
The work went backward ; and the more he strove 
To advance his suit, the farther from her love. 

Wearied at length, and wanting remedy, 

He doubted oft, and oft resolved to die. 

But pride stood ready to prevent the blow. 

For who would die to gratify a foe? 

His generous mind disdained so mean a fate ; 

That passed, his next endeavour was to hate. 

But vainer that relief than all the rest; 

The less he hoped, with more desire possessed; 

Love stood the siege, and would not yield his breast. 

Change was the next, but change deceived his care ; 
He sought a fairer, but found none so fair. 

He would have worn her out by slow degrees. 

As men by fasting starve the untamed disease ; 

But present love required a present ease. 

Lool^g, he feeds alone his famished eyes. 

Feeds lingering death, but, looking not, he dies. 

Yet still he chose the longest way to fate, 

' Wasting at once his Ufe, and his estate. 

His friends beheld, and pitied Him in vain, 

For what advice can ease a lover’s pain? 
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Absence, the best expedient they could find, 

Might save the fortune, if not cure the mind ; 

This means they long proposed, but little gained. 

Yet after much pursuit, at length obtained. 

Hard you may think it was to give consent. 

But struggling with his own desires he went ; 

With large expense, and with a pompous train, 
Provided as to visit France and Spain, 

Or for some distant voyage o’er the main. 

But love had clipped his wings, and cut him short. 
Confined within the purlieus of the court 
Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat; 

His travels ended at his coimtry seat : 

To Chassis’ pleasing pl ains he took his way. 

There pitched his tents, and there resolved to stay. 

The spring was in the prime ; the neighbouring grove 
Supplied with birds, the choristers of love ; 

Music imbought, that ministered delight 
To morning walks, and lulled his cares by night : 
There he discharged his fiiends ; but not the expense 
Of frequent treats, and proud magnificence. 

He lived as kings retire, though more at large 
From public business, yet with equal charge ; 

With house and heart still open to receive ; 

As well content as love would give him leave : 

He would have lived more free ; but many a guest, 
Who could forsake the friend, piirsued the feast. 

It happed one morning, as his fancy led. 

Before his usual hour he left his bed, 

To walk within a lonely lawn, that stood ' 

On every side surrounded by a wood ; 

Alone he walked, to please his pensive mind, 

And sought the deepest solitude to find; 

’Twas in a grove of spreading pines he strayed ; 

The winds within the quivering branches played. 

And dancing trees a mournful music made. 

The place itself was suiting to his care. 

Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair. 
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He wandered on, unknowing where he went, 

Lost in the wood, and all on love intent : 

The day already half his race had run. 

And summoned him to due repast at noon, 

But love could feel no hunger but his own. 

Whilst listening to the murmuring leaves he stood, 
More than a mile immersed within the w;ood. 

At once the wind was laid; the whispering sound 
Was dumb; a rising earthquake rocked the ground; 
With deeper brown the grove was overspread, 

A sudden horror seized his giddy head. 

And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled. 

Nature was in alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seemed threatened, though unseen to mortal eye. 
Unused to fear, he summoned all his soul. 

And stood collected in himself, and whole; 

Not long: for soon a whirlwind rose around. 

And from afar he heard a screaming sound. 

As of a dame distressed, who cried for aid, 

Amd filled with loud laments the secret shade. 

A thicket dose beside the grove there stood. 

With briers and brambles choked, and dwarfish wood ; 
From thence the noise, which now approaching near. 
With more distinguished notes invades his ear; 

He raised his head, and saw a beauteous maid. 

With hair dishevelled, issuing through the shade ; 
Stripped of her clothes, and even those parts revealed, 
Wbich modest nature keeps from sight concealed. 

Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were tom. 

With passing through the brakes and prickly thorn ; 
Two mastifis gaunt and grim her flight pursued. 

And oft their fastened fangs in blood embmed : 

Oft they came up, and pinched her tender side, — 

‘ Mercy, O mercy. Heaven,’ she ran, and cried ; 

When heaven was named, they loosed their hold again, 
Then sprung she forth, they followed her amain. 

Not fitr behind, a knight of swarthy face. 

High on a coal-black steed pursued the chace; 
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With flashing flames his ardent eyes were filled, 

And in his hand a naked sword he held : 

He cheered the dogs to follow her who fled. 

And vowed revenge on her devoted head. 

As Theodore was bom of noble kind. 

The bmtal action roused his manly mind ; 

Moved with th’ unworthy usage of the maid, 

He, though unarmed, resolved to give her aid. 

A sapling pine he wrenched from out the ground, 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. 

Thus, furnished for ofience, he crossed the way 
Betwixt the graceless villain and his prey. 

The knight came thundering on, but, from afiir, 

Thus in imperious tone forbade the war : 

‘ Cease, Theodore, to profier vain relief, 

Nor stop the vengeance of so just a grief; 

But give me leave to seize my destined prey, ’ 

And let eternal justice take the way : 

I but revenge my fate, disdained, betrayed, 

And suffering death for this ungrateful maid.’ — 

He said, at once dismounting from the steed ; 

For now the hell-hoxmds with superior speed 
Had reached the dame, and festening on her side, 
The ground with issuing streams of purple dyed. 
Stood Theodore surprised in deadly fright, 

With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright ; 
Yet armed with inborn worth, — ‘ Whate’er,’ said he, 
‘ Thou art, who knowest me better than I thee ; 

Or prove thy rightful cause, or be defied;’ 

Tlie spectre fiercely staring, thus replied : 

‘ Know, Theodore, thy ancestry I claim. 

And Guido Cavalcanti was my name. 

One common sire our fathers did beget. 

My name and story some remember yet ; 

Thee, then a boy, within my arms I laid, 

When for my sins I loved this haughty maid ; 

Not less adored in life, nor served by me. 

Than proud Honoria now is loved by thee. 
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What did 1 not, her stubborn heart to gain? 

But all my vows were answered by disdain : 

She scorned my sorrows, and despised my pain, 
liong time I drugged my days in iinitless care ; 

Then loathing life, and plunged in deep despair, 

To finish my unhappy life, I fell 

On this sharp sword, and now am damned in hell. 

‘ Short was her joy ; for soon the insulting maid 
By Heaven’s decree in this cold g^ve was laid ; 

And as in unrepented sin she di^ [pride ; 

Doomed to the same bad place, is punished for her 
Because she deemed I well deserved to die, 

And made a merit of her cruelty. 

There, then, we met; both tried, and both were cast, 



And this irrevocable sentence passed ; 

That she, whom I so long pursued in vain. 

Should suffer finm my hands a lingering pain : 
Eenewed to life, that she might daily die, 

I daily doomed to follow, she to fly ; 

No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 

I seek her life (for love is none below ;) 

As often as my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed : 

Then with this fatal sword, on which I died, 

I pierce her open back, or tender side. 

And tear that hardened heart from out her breast. 
Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a 
Nor lies she long, but as her fiites ordain, [feast. 

' Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain. 

Is saved to-day, to-morrow to be slain.’ 

This, versed in death, the infernal knight relates. 
And then for proof fulfilled the common fates ; 

Her heart and bowels through her back he drew. 

And fed the hounds that helped him to pursue. 

Stem looked the fiend, as frustrate of his will. 

Not half sufficed, and greedy yet to kill. 

And now the soul expiring through the wound, 

Had left the body breathless on the ground. 
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When thus the grisly spectre spoke again : — 

‘ Behold the fhiit of ill rewarded pain ! 

As many months as I sustained her hate, 

So many years is she condemned by fate 
To daily death ; and every several place 
Conscious of her disdain, and my disgrace, 

Must witness her just punishment; and be 
A scene of triumph and revenge to me. 

As in this grove I took my last farewell. 

As on this very spot of earth I fell, 

As Friday saw me die, so she my prey 
Becomes even here, on this revolving day.’ — 

Thus while he spoke, the virgin from the ground 
Upstarted fresh, already closed the wound. 

And unconcerned for all she felt before. 

Precipitates her flight along the shore ; 

The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flesh and blood. 
Pursue their prey, and seek their wonted food : 

The fiend remounts his courser, mends his pace; 

And all the vision vanished fiom the place. 

Long stood the noble youth oppres^ with awe 
And stupid at the wondrous things he saw. 
Surpassing common faith, transgressing nature’s law : 
He would have been asleep, and wished to wake. 

But dreams he knew no long impression make. 
Though strong at first; if vision, to what end. 

But such as must his future state portend? 

His love the damsel, and himself the fiend. 

But yet reflecting that it could not be 

From Heaven, which cannot impious acts decree. 

Resolved within himself to shun the snare. 

Which hell for his destruction did prepare ; 

And as his better genius should direct. 

From an iU cause to draw a good efiect. 

Inspired fi:om heaven he homeward took his way. 
Nor palled his new design with long delay ; 

But of his train a trusty servant sent 
To call his Mends together at his tent. 
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They came, and usual salutations paid, 

With words premeditated thus he said: — 

‘ What you have often counseUed, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded love ; 

By thrift my sinking fortune to repair, 

Though late yet is at last become my care : 

My heart shall be my own; my vast expense 
R^uced to bounds, by timely providence ; 

This only I require ; invite for me 
Honoria, with her father’s family, 

Her friends and mine, the cause I shall display, 

On Friday next ; for that’s the appointed day.’ — 

Well pleased were all his Mends, the task was light, 
The father, mother, daughter they invite ; 

Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast; 

But yet resolved, because it was the last. 

The day was come, the guests invited came, 

And, with the rest, the inexorable dame : 

A feast prepared with riotous expense. 

Much cost, more care, and most magnificence. 

The place ordained was in that haunted grove. 

Where the revenging ghost pursued his love : 

The tables in a proud pavilion spread. 

With flowers below; and ti^ue overhead; 

The rest in rank, Honoria chief in place. 

Was artfully, contrived to set her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 

The feast was served, the time so well forecast. 

That just when the dessert and fruits were placed. 

The fiend’s alarm began; the hollow sound 
Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around. 

Air blackened, rolled the th\mder, groaned the ground. 

Nor long before the loud laments arise. 

Of one distressed, and mastifi's’ min gled cries ; 

And first the dame came rushing through the wood. 
An d next the famished hounds that sought their food. 
And griped her flanks, and oft essayed their jaws in 
blood. 
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Last came the felon, on his sable steed, [speed. 

Armed with his naked sword, and urged his dogs to 
She ran, and cried, her flight directly bent 
(A guest unbidden) to the fatal tent. 

The scene of death, and place ordained for punishment. 
Loud was the noise, aghast was every guest. 

The women shrieked, the men forsook the feast ; 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bayed ; 

The hunter close pursued the visionary maid, 

She rent the heaven with loud laments, imploring aid. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right. 

Their fauchions brandished at the grisly sprite ; 

High on his stirrups he provoked the fight. 

Then on the crowd he oast a furious look. 

And withered all their strength before he strook ; 

‘ Back on your lives ! let be,’ said he, ‘ my prey, 

And let my vengeance take the destined way : 

Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence. 

Against the eternal doom of Providence : 

Mine is the ungrateful maid by Heaven designed : 
Mercy she would not give, nor mercy shall she find,’— 
At this the former tale again he told 
With thundering tone, and dreadful to behold : 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime. 

Nor needed to he warned a second time. 

But bore each other back ; some knew the face. 

And all that heard the much lamented case 
Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal place. 

And now the infernal minister advanced. 

Seized the due victim, and with fury lanced 
Her back, and piercing through her inmost heart. 
Drew backward as before the offending part. 

The reeking entrails next he tore away. 

And to his meager mastifls made a prey. 

The pale assistants on each other stared. 

With gaping mouths for issuing words prepared; 

The stillborn sounds upon the palate hung. 

And died imperfect on the faltering tongue. 
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The fnght was general ; but the female band 
(A helpless train) in more confusion stand : 

With horror shuddering, on a heap they run, 

Sick at the sight of hateful justice done ; [own. 

For conscience rung the alarm, and made the case iheir 
So spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 

They close their trembling troop; and all attend 
On whom the sousing eagle will descend. 

But most the proud Honoria feared the event. 

And thought to her alone the vision sent. 

Her guilt presents to her distracted mind 
Heaven’s justice, Theodore’s revengeful kind. 

And the same fate to the same sin assigned; 

Already sees herself the monster’s prey. 

And feels her heart and entrails tom away 
’Twas a mute scene of sorrow, mixed with fear; 

Still on the table lay the unfinished cheer : 

The knight and hungry mastiffs stood around. 

The mangled dame lay breathless on the groimd : 
When on a sudden, reinspired with breath. 

Again she rose, again to suffer death ; 

Nor stayed the hell-hounds, nor the hunter stayed. 

But followed, as before, the flying maid : 

The avenger took from earth the avenging sword. 

And mounting light as air his sable steed he spurred : 
The clouds dispelled, the sky resumed her light. 

And Nature stood recovered of her flight. 

But fear, the last of ills, remained behind. 

And horror heavy sat on every mind. 

Nor Theodore encouraged more the feast. 

But sternly looked, as hatching in his breast 
Some deep designs ; which when Honoria viewed. 

The fresh impulse her former flight renewed : 

She thought herself the trembling dame who fled. 

And him the grisly ghost that spurred the infernal 
steed: 

m. DBTDBN. 0 
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The more dismayed, for when the guests withdrew, 
Their courteous host saluting all the crew, 

Begardless passed her o’er, nor graced with kind adieu. 
That sting infixed within her haughty mind. 

The downM of her empii*e she divined ; 

And her proud heart with secret sorrow pined. 

Home as they went, the sad discourse renewed. 

Of the relentless dame to death pursued, 

And of the sight obscene so lately viewed ; 

None durst arraign the righteous doom she bore. 

Even they who pitied most, yet blamed her more : 

The parallel they needed not to name. 

But in the dead they damned the living dame. 

At every little noise she looked behind. 

For still the knight was present to her mind : 

And anxious oft she started on the way, [prej* 

And thought the horseman-ghostcamethunderingfor his 
Returned, she took her bed with little rest. 

But in short slumbers dreamt the funeral feast : 
Awaked, she turned her side, and slept again ; 

The same black vapours mounted in her brain. 

And the same dreams returned with double pain. 

Now forced to wake, because afraid to sleep, 

Her blood all fevered, with a furious leap 
She sprung from bed, distracted in her mind, 

And feared, at every step, a twitching spright behind. 
Darkling and desperate, with a staggering pace. 

Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace ; 

Fear, pride, remorse, at once her heart assailed ; 

Pride put remorse to flight, but fear prevailed. 

Friday, the fatal day, when next it came. 

Her soul forethought the fiend would change his game. 
And her pursue, or Theodore be slain. 

And two ghosts j oin their packs to hunt her o’er the plain. 

This dreadful image so possessed her mind. 

That, desperate any succour else to find. 

She ceased all farther hope ; and now began 
To make reflection on the unhappy man. 
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Rich, brave, and young, who past expression loved. 
Proof to disdain, and not to be removed : 

Of all the men respected and admired. 

Of all the dames, except herself, desired : 

Why not of her? preferred above the rest 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love professed? 

So had another been, where he his vows addressed. 

This quelled her pride, yet other doubts remained, 
That once disdaining, she might be disdained. 

The fear was just, but greater fear prevailed, — 

Fear of her life by hellish hounds assailed : 

He took a lowering leave; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal? 

Her sex’s arts she knew, and why not then 
Might deep dissembling have a place in men? 

Here hope began to dawn ; resolved to try. 

She fixed on this her utmost remedy; 

Death was behind, but hard it was to die : 

^as time enough at last on death to call; 

The precipice in sight — a shrub was all 
That kindly stood betwixt to break the fatal fall 
One maid she had, beloved above the rest : 

Secure of her, the secret she confessed ; 

And now the cheerful light her fears dispelled, 

She with no winding turns the truth concealed. 

But put the woman off, and stood revealed : 

With faults confessed, commissioned her to go. 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. 

The welcome message made, was soon received ; 

’Twas to be wished and hoped, but scarce believed : 
Fate seemed a fair occasion to present. 

He knew the sex, and feared she might repent. 

Should he delay the moment of consent. 

There yet remained to gain her friends (a care 
The modesty of maidens well might spare) ; 

But she with such a zeal the cause embraced, 

(As women, where they will, are all in haste,) 

9-2 
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The father, mother, and the kin beside. 

Were overborne by fury of the tide; 

With fall consent of all she changed her state ; 
Besistless in her love, as in her hate. 

By her example -warned, the rest be-ware; 

More easy, leas imperious, -were the fair; 

And that one hunting, -which the devil designed 
For one fair female, lost him half the kind. 



CYMON AND IPHIGENIA. 

Toeta loqyititr. 

O LD as I am, for ladies’ love unfit,* 

The power of beauty I remember yet. 

Which once infiamed my soul, and still inspires my wit. 

If love be folly, the severe divine 

Has felt that folly, though he censures mine ; 

Pollutes the pleasures of a chaste embrace. 

Acts what I -write, and propagates in grace, 

With riotous excess,* a priestly race. 

Suppose him fi:ee, and that I forge the ofience. 

He showed the way, perverting first my sense : 

In malice witty, and with venom fraught. 

He makes me speak the things I never thought. 
Compute the gains of his ungovemed zeal ; 

111 suits his cloth the praise of railing well. 

The world -wiU think that what we loosely -writb. 
Though now arraigned, he read -with some deUght ; 



* In this passage Dryden again addresses himself to Collier, ao> 
cosing him with justice of spreading and making clearer to the multi- 
tude the indecencies he censured. The personal allusions to Collier’s 
private life are defensible on the ground that this sort of assault 
was commenced by Collier himself, who, not satisfied with drawing 
examples of profhnlty from Dryden’s plays (without the slightest refer- 
ence to dramatic necessitira), argued from the poet to the man, an 1 
plainly charged him with atheism. 
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Becanse he seems to chew the cud again, 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain ; 
And teaches more in one explaining page, 

Than all the double meanings of the stage. 

What needs he paraphrase on what we mean 1 
We were at worst but wanton; he’s obscene. 

I, not my fellows, nor myself excuse ; 

But love’s the subject of the comic muse; 

Nor can we write without it, nor would you 
A tale of only dry instruction view. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts Inflames the mind. 

Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul, 

And, brushing o’er, adds motion to the pool 
Love, studious how to please, improves our parts 
With polished manners, and adorns with ar^ 

Love first invented verse, and formed the rhyme. 

The motion measured, harmonized the chime; 

To liberal acts enlarged the narrow-souled. 

Softened the fierce, and made the coward bold ; 

The world, when waste, he peopled with increase. 
And warring nations reconciled in peace. 

Ormond, the first, and all the fair may find, 

Tn this one legend, to their fame designed. 

When beauty fires the blood, how love exalts the mind. 

In that sweet isle where Venus keeps her court, 

And every grace, and all the loves, resort; 

Where either sex is formed of softer earth. 

And takes the bent of pleasure from their birth ; 
There lived a Cyprian lord, above the rest 
Wise, wealthy, with a numerous issue blessed ; 

But, as no gift of fortune is sincere. 

Was only wanting in a worthy heir. 

His eldest bom, a goodly youth to view. 

Excelled the rest in shape and outward show. 

Fair, tall, his Umbs with due proportion joined. 

But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. 
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His soul belied the features of his face ; 

Beauty was there, but beauty in disgrace. 

A clownish mien, a voice with rustic sound. 

And stupid eyes that ever loved the ground. 

He looked like nature’s error, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece designed. 

But made for two, and by mistake in one were joined. 

The ruling rod, the father’s forming care, 

Were exercised in vain on wit’s despair; 

The more informed, the less he understood. 

And deeper sunk by floundering in the mud. 

Now scorned of all, and grown the public shame, 

The people from Galesus changed his name. 

And Cymon called, which signifies a brute; 

So well his name did with his nature suit. 

His father, when he found his labour lost. 

And care employed, that answered not the cost. 

Chose an ungrateful object to remove. 

And loathed to see what nature made him love; 

So to his country farm the fool confined ; 

Rude work well suited with a rustic mind. 

Thus to the wilds the sturdy Cymon went, 
Asquireamong theswains, and pleased with banishment. 
His com and cattle were his only care. 

And his supreme delight, a country fe,ir. 

It happened on a summer’s holiday. 

That to the greenwood shade he took his way ; [pray. 
For Cymon shunned the church, and used not much to 
His quarter-staff", which he could ne’er forsake. 

Hung half before, and half behind his back. 

He trudged along, unknowing what he sought. 

And whistled as he went, for want of thought. 

By chance conducted, or by thirst constrained, 

The deep recesses of the grove he gained; 

Where in a plain defend^ by the wood. 

Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, 

By which an alabaster fountain stood; 
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And on tlie margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended by her slaves) a sleeping maid. 

Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tired with sport, 

To rest by cool Eurotas they resort. 

The dame herself the goddess well expressed, 

Not more distinguished by her purple vest, 

Than by the charming features of her lace. 

And, even in slumber, a superior grace : 

Her comely limbs composed with decent care, 

Her body shaded with a slight cymar; 

Her bosom to the view was only bare. 

Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied. 

If or yet their places were but signified: 

The fanning wind upon her bosom blows. 

To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose ; [repose. 
The fanning wind and purling streams continue her 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes, 

And gaping mouth, that testified surprise. 

Fixed on her face, nor could remove his sight. 

New as he was to love, and novice to delight : 

Long mute he stood, and leaning on his stafi^ 

His wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh; 

Then would have spoke, but by his glimmering sense 
First found his want of words, and feared offence : 
Doubted for what he was he should be known. 

By his clown accent, and his country tone. 

Through the rude chaos thus the running light 
Shot the first ray that pierced the native night : 

Then day and d^kness in the mass were mixed. 

Till gathered in a globe the beams were fixed : 

Last shone the sun, who, radiant in his sphere. 
Illumined heaven and earth, and rolled around the yea r 
So reason in this brutal soul began : 

Love made him first suspect he was a man ; 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian sound ; 

By love his want of words and wit he found; 

That sense of want prepared the future way 
To knowledge, and ^sclosed the promise of a day. 
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What not his fiither’s care, nor tutor’s art, 

Could plant with pains in his unpolished heart. 

The b^t instructor, love, at once inspired. 

As barren grounds to fruitfulness are fired; 

Love taught him shame, and shame, with love at strife. 
Soon taught the sweet civilities of Ufe~ 

His gross material soul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind; 

Exciting a desire till then unknown. 

Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. 

This made the first impression on his mind. 

Above, but just above, the brutal kind. 

For b^ists can like, but not distinguish too. 

Nor their own Uking by reflection know; 

Nor why they like or this or t’other fac^ 

Or judge of this or that peculiar grace; 

But love in gross, and stupidly admire; 

As flies, allured by light, approach the fire. 

Thus our man-beast, advancing by degrees. 

First likes the whole, then separates what he sees ; 

On several parts a several praise bestows, 

The ruby lips, the well-proportioned nose. 

The snowy skin, and raven-glossy hair. 

The dimpled cheek, and forehead rising fair. 

And, even in sleep itself a smiling air. 

From thence his eyes descending viewed the rest. 

Her plump round arms, white hands, and heaving Weast. 
Long on the last he dwelt, though every part 
A pointed arrow sped to pierce his heajrt. 

Thus in a trice a judge of beauty grown, 

(A judge erected from a coimtry clown,) 

He longed to see her eyes, in slumber hid. 

And wished his own could pierce within the lid. 

He would have waked her, but restrained his thought. 
And love new-born the first good manners taught. 

An awful fear his ardent wish withstood, 

Nor durst disturb the goddess of the wo^; 
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For such she seemed by her celestial face, 

Excelling all the rest of human race ; 

And things divine, by common sense he knew. 

Must be devoutly seen, at distant view : 

So checking his desire, with trembling heart 
Grazing he stood, nor would nor could depart; 

Fixed as a pilgrim wildered in his way. 

Who dares not stir by night, for fear to stray. 

But stands with awful eyes to watch the dawn of day. 

At length awaking, Iphigene the fair, 

(So was the beauty called, who caused his care,) 
Unclosed her eyes, and double day revealed. 

While those of all her slaves in sleep were sealed. 

The slavering cudden, propped upon his staff. 

Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. 

To welcome her awake, nor durst begin 
To speak, but wisely kept the fool within. 

Then she: ‘What make you, Cymon, here alone 1’ 
(For Cymon’s name was round the country known. 
Because descended of a noble race. 

And for a soul ill-sorted with his face.) 

But still the sot stood silent with surprise. 

With fixed regard on her new opened eyes, 

And in his breast received the envenomed dart, 

A tickling pain that pleased amid the smart. 

But conscious of her form, with quick distrust 
She saw his sparkling eyes, and feared his brutal lust. 
This to prevent, she waked her sleepy crew, 

And rising hasty, took a short adieu. 

Then Cymon first his rustic voice essayed. 

With proffered service to the parting maid 
To see her safe ; his hand she long denied. 

But took at length, ashamed of such a guide. 

So Cymon led her home, and leaving there. 

No more would to his country clowns repair. 

But sought his fiither’s house, with better mind, 
Eefusing in the farm to be confined. 
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The father wondered at the son’s return. 

And knew not whether to rejoice or mourn; 

But doubtfully received, expecting still 
To learn the secret causes of his altered will. 

Nor was he long delayed : the first request 
He made, was like his brothers to be dressed, 

And, as his birth required, above the rest. 

With ease his suit was granted by his sire, 
Distinguishing his heir by rich attire : 

His body thus adorned, he next designed 
With liberal arts to cultivate his mind ; 

He sought a tutor of his own accord. 

And studied lessons he before abhorred. 

Thus the man-child advanced, and learned so fast, 
That in short time his equals he surpassed : 

His brutal manners from his breast exiled, 

His mien he fashioned, and his tongue he filed ; 

In every exercise of all admired. 

He seemed, nor only seemed, but was inspired : 
Inspired by love, whose business is to please ; 

He rode, he fenced, he moved with graceful ease, 

More iamed for sense, for courtly carriage more. 

Than for his brutal foUy known before. 

What then of altered Cymon shall we say. 

But that the fire which choked in ashes lay, 

A load too heavy for his soul to move. 

Was upward blown below, and brushed away by love ; 
Love made an active progress through his mind. 

The dusky parts he cleared, the gross refined. 

The drowsy waked; and, as he went, impressed 
The Maker’s image on the human breast. 

Thus was the man amended by desire, 

And, though he loved perhaps with too much fire. 

His father all his faults with reason scanned. 

And liked an error of the better hand; 

Excused the excess of passuon in his mind. 

By ilamus too fierce, perhaps too much refined : 
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So Cymon, since his sire indulged his will, 

Impetuous loved, and would be Cymon still ; 

Galesus he disowned, and chose to bear 

The name of fool, confirmed, and bishoped by the fair. 

To Cipseus by his Mends his suit he moved, 

Cipseus the father of the fair he loved ; 

But he was pre-engaged by former ties. 

While Cymon was endeavouring to be wise ; 

And Iphigene, obliged by former vows. 

Had given her faith to wed a foreign spouse : 

Her sire and she to Bhodian Pasimond, 

Though both repenting, were by promise bound. 

Nor could retract j and thus, as fate decreed. 

Though better loved, he spoke too late to speed. 

The doom was past ; the ship already sent 
Did all his tardy diligence prevent ; 

Sighed to herself the fair unhappy maid. 

While stormy Cymon thus in secret said : — 

‘ The time is come for Iphigene to find 
The miracle she wrought upon my mind ; 

Her charms have made me man, her ravished love 
In rank shall place me with the blessed above. 

For mine by love, by force she shall be mine. 

Or death, if force should fail, shall finish my design.’ 
Resolved he said ; and rigged with speedy care 
A vessel strong, and well equipped for war. 

The secret ship with chosen friends he stored. 

And bent to die, or conquer, went aboard. 

Ambushed he lay behind the Cjrprian shore. 

Waiting the sail that aU his wishes bore; 

Nor long expected, for the following tide 
Sent out the hostile ship and beauteous bride. 

To Rhodes the rival bark directly steered, 

When Cymon sudden at her back appeared. 

And stopped her flight : then standing on his prow, 

In haughty terms he thus defied the foe : 

‘ Or stnke your sails at summons, or prepare 
To prove the last extremities of war.’ 
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Thus warned, the Rhodians for the fight provide; 
Already were the vessels side by side, 

These obstinate to save, and those to seiziB the bride. 
But Cymon soon his crooked grapples cast. 

Which with tenacious hold his foes embraced, 

'And, armed with sword and shield, amid the press he 
passed. 

Fierce was the fight, but hastening to his prey, 

By force the furious lover freed his way ; 

Himself alone dispersed the Rhodian crew, 

The weak disdained, the valiant overthrew; 

Cheap conquest for his following friends remained. 

He reaped the field, and they but only gleaned. 

His victory confessed, the foes retreat. 

And cast their weapons at the victor’s feet. 

Whom thus he cheered: — ‘ O Rhodian youth, I fought 
For love alone, nor other booty sought; 

Your lives are safe; your vessel I resign. 

Yours be your own, restoring what is mine; 

In’ Iphigene I claim my rightful due. 

Robbed by my rival, and detained by you : 

Your Pasimond a lawless bargain drovej 
The parent could not sell the daughter’s love; 

Or if he could, my love disdains the laws, 

And like a king % conquest gains his cause; 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain. 

Love taught me force, and force sWl love maintaio.. 
You, what by strength you could not keep, release. 
And at an easy ransom buy your peace.’ 

Fear on the conquered side soon signed the accord, 
And Iphigene to Cymon was restored. 

While to his arms the blushing bride he took. 

To seeming sadness she composed her look ; 

As if by force subjected to his will. 

Though pleased, dissembling, and a woman still 
And, for she wept, he wiped her felling tears, 

And prayed her to dismiss her empty fears ; 
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' For yotirs I am,’ he said, ‘ and have deserved 
Your love much better whom so long I served, 

Than he to whom your formal father tied 
Your vows, and sold a slave, not sent a bride.’ 

Thus while he spoke, he seized the willing prey. 

As Paris bore the Spartan spouse away. 

Faintly she screamed, and even her eyes confessed 
She rather would be thought, than was, distressed. 

Who now exults but Cymon in his mind? 

Vain hopes and empty joys of human kind, 

Proud of the present, to the future blind ! 

Secure of fate, while Cymon ploughs the sea. 

And steers to Candy with his conquered prey. 

Scarce the third glass of measured hours was run. 
When like a fiery meteor sunk the sun. 

The promise of a storm ; the shifting gales 
Forsake, by fits, and fill, the fiagging sails ; 

Hoarse murmurs of the main from far were heard. 
And night came on, not by degrees prepared. 

But all at once ; at once the winds arise. 

The thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 

In vain the master issues out commands, 

In vain the trembling sailors ply their hands; 

The tempest unforeseen prevents their care. 

And from the first they labour in despair. 

The giddy ship betwixt the winds and tides. 

Forced back, and forwards, in a circle rides. 

Stunned with the different blows ; then shoots amain. 
Till counterbuffed, she stops, and sleeps again. 

Not more aghast the proud archangel fell. 

Plunged from the height of heaven to deepest hell. 
Than stood the lover of his love possessed. 

Now cursed the more, the more he had been blessed ; 
More anxious for her danger than his own. 

Death he defies ; but would be lost alone. 

Sad Iphigene to womanish complaints 
Adds piovis prayers, and wearies all the saints; 
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Even if she could, her love she would repent, 

But since she cannot, dreads the punishment : 

Her forfeit faith, and Pasimond betrayed. 

Are ever present, and her crime upbraid. 

She blames herself, nor blames her lover less ; 
Augments her anger as her fears increase : 

From her own back the burden would remove, 

And lays the load on his ungovemed love. 

Which interposing durst, in Heaven’s despite, 

Invade and violate another’s right : 

The Powers incensed awhile deferred his pain. 

And made him master of his vows in vain : 

But soon they punished his presumptuous pride ; 
That for his daiing enterprise she <h.ed; 

Who rather not resisted than complied. 

Then, impotent of mind, with altered sense. 

She hugged the offender, and forgave the offence, 

Sex to the last. Meantime with sails declined 
The wandering vessel drove before the wind : 

Tossed and retossed, aloft, and then alow, 

Nor port they seek, nor certain course they know. 
But every moment wait the coming blow. 

Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they viewed 
The land before them, and their fears renewed; 

The land was welcome, but the tempest bore 
The threatened ship against a rocky shore. 

A winding bay was near; to this they bent. 

And just escaped; their force already spent. 

Secure from storms, and panting from the sea, 

The land unknown at leisure they survey; 

And saw (but soon their sickly sight withdrew) 

The rising towers of Bhodes at distant view ; 

And cursed the hostile shore of Pasimond, 

Saved from the seas, and shipwrecked on the ground. 

The frighted sailors tried their strength in vain 
To turn the stem, and tempt the stormy main; 

But the stiff wind withstood the labouring oar, 

And forced them forward on the fatal shore 1 
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The crooked keel now bites the Rhodian strand, 

And the ship moored constrains the crew to land: 

Yet still they might be safe, because unknown; 

But as ill fortune seldom comes alone. 

The vessel they dismissed was driven before. 

Already sheltered on their native shore; 

Known each, they know, but each with change of cheer ; 
The vanquished side exults ; the victors fear ; 

Not them but theirs, made prisoners ere they fight. 
Despairing conquest, and deprived of flight. 

The country rings around with loud alarms, 

And raw in fields the rude militia swarms; 

Mouths without hands; maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 

Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand ; 

This was the mom when, issuing on the guard. 

Drawn up in rank and file they stood prepared 
Of seeming arms to make a short essay, 

Then hasten to be drunk, the business of the day. 

The cowards would have fled, but that they Imew 
Themselves so many, and their foes so few; 

But crowding on, the last the first impel. 

Till overborne with weight the Cyprians fell. 

Cymou enslaved, who first the war begun, 

And Iphigene once more is lost and won. 

Deep in a dungeon was the captive cast, 

Deprived of day, and held in fetters fast; 

His life was only spared at their request, 

Whom taken he so nobly had released : 

But Iphigenia was the ladies’ care. 

Each in their turn addressed to treat the fair; 

While Fasimond and his the nuptial feast prepare. 

Her secret soul to Cymon was inclined. 

But she must suffer what her fates assigned ; 

So passive is the church of wo mankin d. 

What worse to Cymon could his fortune deal, 

Rolled to the lowest spoke of all her wheel? 
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It rested to dismiss the downward weight, 

Or raise him upward to his former height ; 

The latter pleased; and love (concerned the most) 
Prepared the amends, for what by love he lost. 

The sire of Pasimond had left a son, 

Though yoimger, yet for coiirage early known, 
Ormisda called, to whom, by promise tied, 

A Rhodian beauty was the destined bride ; 
Cassandra was her name, above the rest 
Renowned for birth, with fortune amply blessed. 
Lysimachus, who ruled the Rhodian state. 

Was then by choice their annual magistrate : 

He loved Cassandra too with equal fire. 

But fortune had not favoured his desire ; 

Crossed by her friends, by her not disapproved. 

Nor yet preferred, or like Ormisda loved: 

So stood the affair : some little hope remained. 

That, should his rival chance to lose, he gained. 

Meantime young Pasimond his marriage pressed. 
Ordained the nuptial day, prepared the feast ; 

And frugally resolved (the charge to shun. 

Which would be double should he wed alone) 

To join his brother’s bridal with his own. 

Lysimachus, oppressed with mortal grief. 
Received the news, and studied quick relief: 

The fiital day approached ; if force were used. 

The magistrate his public trust abused ; 

To justice liable, as law required, 

Por when his office ceased, his power expired : 
While power remained, the means were in his hand 
By force to seize, and then forsake the land : 
Betwixt extremes he knew not how to move, 

A slave to fame, but more a slave to love : 
Restraining others, yet himself not free. 

Made impotent by power, debased by dignity. 

Both sides he weighed : but after much debate. 

The man prevailed above the magistrate. 
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Love never fails to master what he finds, 

But works a different way in difterent minds, 

The fool enlightens, and the wise he blinds. 

This youth proposing to possess and ’scape, 

Began in murder, to conclude in rape : 

XJnpraised by me, though Heaven sometimes may bless 
An impious act with undeserved success : 

The great, it seems, are privileged, alone 
To punish all injustice but their own. 

But here I stop, not daring to proceed, 

Yet blush to flatter an unrighteous deed; 

For crimes are but permitted, not decreed. 

Resolved on force, his wit the prsetor bent 
To find the means that might secure the event; 

Nor long he laboured, for his lucky thought 
In captive Cymon foimd the fiiend he sought. 

The example pleased : the cause and crime the same; 
An injur^ lover, and a ravished dame. 

How much he durst he knew by what he dared, 

The less he had to lose, the less he cared 
To manage loathsome life when love was the reward. 

This pondered well, and fixed on his intent, 

In depth of night he for the prisoner sent; 

In secret sent, the public view to shim. 

Then with a sober smile he thus begun : 

‘ The Powers above, who bounteously bestow 
Their gifts and graces on mankind below. 

Yet prove our merit first, nor bHndly give 
To such as are not worthy to receive : 

For valour and for virtue they provide 
Their due reward, but first they must be tried : 

These fruitful seeds within your mind they sowed ; 
’Twas yours to improve the talent they b^towed : 
They gave you to be bom of noble kind. 

They gave you love to lighten up your mind, 

And purge the grosser parts; they ^ve you care 
To please, and courage to deserve the fair. 

III. DBYDEN. 10 
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‘ Thus far they tried you, and by proof they found 
The grain intrusted in a grateful ground ; 

But still the great experiment remained. 

They suffered you to lose the prize you gained, 

That you might learn the gift was theirs alone ; 

And, when restored, to them the blessing own. 
Restored it soon will be ; the means prepared, 

The difficulty smoothed, the danger shared : 

Be but yourself, the care to me resign. 

Then Iphigene is yours, Cassandra mine. 

Your rival Pasimond pursues your life, 

Impatient to revenge his ravished wife, 

But yet not his; to-morrow is behind, 

And love our fortunes in one band has joined : 

Two brothers are our foes, Ormisda mine, 

As much declared as Pasimond is thine : 

To-morrow must their common vows be tied : 

With love to friend, and fortune for our guide. 

Let both resolve to die, or each redeem a bride. 

‘ Right I have none, nor hast thou much to plead; 
’Tis force, when done, must justify the deed: 

Our task performed, we next prepare for flight ; 

And let the losers talk in vain of right : 

We with the fair will sail before the wind; 

If they are grieved, I leave the laws behind. 

Speak thy resolves : if now thy courage droop, 

Despair in prison, and abandon hope ; 

But if thou darest in arms thy love regain, 

(For liberty without thy love were vain :) 

Then second my design to seize the prey. 

Or lead to second rape, for well thou knowest the way.’ 
Said Cymon, overjoyed : — ‘ Do thou propose 
The means to fight, and only show the foes : 

For from the firet, when love had fired my mind. 
Resolved, I left the care of life behind.’ 

To this the bold Lysimachus replied, 

‘ Let Heaven be neuter, and the sword decide 
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The spoiisals axe prepared, already play 
The minstrels, and provoke the t^dy day : 

By this the brides are waked, their grooms are dressed; 
^1 Bhodes is summoned to the nuptial feast, 

All but myself, the sole unbidden guest. 

Unbidden though I am, I will be there. 

And, joined by thee, intend to joy the fair. 

‘ Now hear the rest ; when day resigns the light. 
And cheerful torches gild the joUy night, 

Be ready at my call ; my chosen few 
With arms administered shall aid thy crew. 

Then entering unexpected will we seize 
Our destined prey, from men dissolved in ease; 

By wine disabled, unprepared for fight ; 

And hastening to the seas, suborn our flight : 

The seas are ours, for I command the fort, 

A ship well manned expects us in the port : 

If they, or if their friends, the prize contest, 

Death shall attend the man who dares resist.’ 

It pleased; the prisoner to his hold retired, 

His troop with equal emulation fired. 

All fixed to fight, and all their wonted work required. 
The sun arose ; the streets were thronged around. 

The palace opened, and the posts were crowned. 

The double bridegroom at the door attends 
The expected spouse, and entertains the friends : 

They meet, they lead to church, the priests invoke 
The Powers, and feed the flames with fingrant smoke. 
This done, they feast, and at the close of night 
By kindled torches vary their delight, [invite. 

These lead the lively dance, and those the brimming bowls 
Now, at the appointed place and hour assigned. 
With souls resolved the ravishers were joined: 

Three bands are formed; the first is sent before 
To favour the retreat, and guard the shore; 

The second at the palace-gate is placed, 

And up the lofty stairs ascend the last : 

10—2 
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A peaceful troop they seem with shining vesta, 

But coats of mall beneath secure their breasts. 

Dauntless they enter, Cymon at their head. 

And find the feast renewed, the table spread : 

Sweet voices, mixed with instrumental sounds. 

Ascend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. 
When, like the harpies, rushing through the hall 
The sudden troop appears, the tables fall. 

Their smoking load is on the pavement iiirown; 

Each ravisher prepares to seize his own : 
rhe brides, invaded with a rude embrace. 

Shriek out for aid, confusion fills the place. 

Quick to redeem the prey their plighted lords 
Advance, the palace gleams with shining swords. 

But late is all defence, and succour vain ; 

The rape is made, the ravishers remain : 

Two sturdy slaves were only sent before 

To bear the purchased prize in safety to the shore. 

The troop retires, the lovers close the rear. 

With forward faces not confessing fear: 

Backward they move, but scorn their pace to mend ; 
Chen seek the stairs, and with slow haste descend. 

Fierce Pasimond, their passage to prevent. 

Thrust full on Cymon’s back in his descent. 

The blade returned unbathed, and to the handle bent. 
Stout Cymon soon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival’s head with one descending blow : 

And as the next in rank Ormisda stood. 

He turned the point ; the sword, inured to blood, 
Bored hisimguarded breast, which poured a purple flood. 
With vowed revenge the gathering crowd pursues. 

The ravishers turn head, the fight renews ; 

The hall is heaped with corps; the sprinkled gore 
Besmears the walls, and floats the marble floor. 
Dispersed at length, the drunken squadron flies, 

The victors to their vessel bear the prize. 

And hear behind loud groans, and l^entable cries. 
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The crew with merry shouts their anchors weigh, 
Then ply their oars, and brush the buxom sea. 
While troops of gathered Bhodians crowd the quay. 
What should the people do when left alone] 

The governor and government are gone ; 

The public wealth to foreign parts conveyed; 

Some troops disbanded, and the rest unpaid. 

Rhodes is the sovereign of the sea no more ; 

Their ships unrigged, and spent their naval store; 
They neither co^d defend, nor can pursue. 

But grind their teeth, and cast a helpless view : 

In vain with darts a distant war they try. 

Short, and more short, the missive weapons fly. 
Meanwhile the ravishers their crimes enjoy, 

And flying sails and sweeping oars employ : 

The clifis of Rhodes in little space are lost, 

Jove’s isle they seek; nor Jove denies his coast. 

In safety landed on the Candian shore. 

With generous wines their spirits they restore; 
There Cymon with his Rhodian friend resides. 

Both court, and wed at once the willing brides. 

A war ensues, the Cretans own their cause. 

Stiff to defend their hospitable laws : 

Both parties lose by turns, and neither wins. 

Till peace, propounded by a truce, begins. 

The kindred of the slain forgive the deed, 

But a short exile must, for show, precede : 

The term expired, from Candia they remove. 

And happy each, at home, enjoys Im lov*. 
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TO THE MEMORY OE MR. OLDHAM. 

[Oldham, who had been an nsher in a school at Croydon, 
attracted considerable notice, just after the murder of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, by his satires on the Jesuits. His 
poems, almost unknown to the present generation of readers, 
exhibit great powers of invective, and a spirit of independence 
rare amongst the writers of that period. Abounding in illus- 

they 

possess obvious historical claims to a permanent place in our 
literature ; yet they have never been included in any of the 
large collections of English Poetry, and are not even alluded 
to in those which consist only of excerpta. That neglect will 
be found repaired in the present series. Dryden’s opinion of 
the young poet, whose genius bore a close resemblance to his 
own, is generously pronounced in these lines. Ol dham died 
in 1683, in the 30th year of his age.] 

F arewell, too little, and too lately known, 
Whom I began to think, and call my own : 

For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould as mine. 

One common note on either lyre did strike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorred alike. 

To the same goal did both our studies drive : 

The last set out, the soonest did arrive. 

Thus Nisus fell upon the slippery place. 

Whilst his young ftiend performed, and won the race. 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant store 

What could advancing age have added more? 

It might (what nature never gives the young) 

Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 
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Lut satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a migged Una 
A noble error, and but seldom made. 

When poets are by too much force betrayed. 

Thy generous fruits, though gathered ere their prime, 
Still showed a quickness ; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write, to the dull sweets of rhyme. 
Once more, hail, and fareweU ! farewell, thou young. 
But ah, too short, Marcellus of our tongue ! 

Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound ; 

But fate and gloomy night encompass thee around. 



UPON THE DEATH OF THE EARL OF DUNDEE. 

[This is a translation of a Latin epitaph by Dr. Pitcairn. It 
will not be thought so happy as the original. 

IN MORTEM VICECOMITIS TAODUNENSI8. 

U1.TIHE SCOTORUM! PoTUTT, quo SOSPITE 801.0, 

LIBERTA8 PATRLS 8AI.VA FUISSE TD.S ; 

Te mortente novos accepit Scotia cives, 

Accepitque kovos, te moriente, Deos. 

IIJ.A TIBIT 80PERE8SE NEGAT, TU RON POTES II.1.I, 

Ergo CAi.Ei>OMLa: nomen inane, vale 1 
Tuque tale, genti8 friscs foeti8sime doctor, 

Ultime Scotordm, atque ultime grame, vale I 

Viscount Dundee was killed on the 17th June, 1689, at the 
head of his Highlanders, in the rocky pass of Killicrankie, 
fighting {gainst the forces of the Prince of Orange.] 

O H last and best of Scots I who didst maintain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign ; 

New people fill the land now thou art gone. 

New gods the temples, and new kings the throna 
Scotland and thee did each in other Uve ; 

Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she thee survive. 
Farewell ! who dying didst support the state. 

And couldst not fall but with thy country's fate. 
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ON THE DEATH OF AMYNTAS. 

A FA8T0RAI, ELEOT. 

’^I’WAS on a joyless and a gloomy mom, 

J- Wet was the grass, and hung with pearls the thorn, 
When Damon, who designed to pass the day 
With hounds and horns, and chase the flying prey. 
Rose early from his bed ; but soon he found 
The welkin pitched with sullen clouds around. 

An eastern wind, and dew upon the ground. 

Thus while he stood, and sighing did survey 
The fields, and curst the ill omens of the day. 

He saw Menalcaa come with heavy pace ; 

Wet were his eyes, and cheerless was his face : 

He wrung his hands, distracted with his care, 

And sent his voice before him from afar. 

‘ Return,’ he cried, ‘ return, unhappy swain. 

The spongy clouds are filled with gathering rain : 

The promise of the day not only crossed. 

But even the spring, the spring itself is lost. 

Amyntas — oh !’ — he could not speak the rest, 

Nor needed, for presaging Damon guessed. 

Equal with Heaven young Damon loved the boy. 

The boast of nature, both his parents’ joy. 

His graceful form revolving in his mind; 

So great a genius, and a soul so kind, 

Gave sad assurance that his fears were tme; 

Too well the envy of the gods he knew ; 

For when their ^ts too lavishly are placed, 

Soon they repent, and will not make them last. 

For sure it was too bountiful a dole. 

The mother’s features, and the father’s soul. 

Then thus he cried : — ‘ The mom bespoke the news ; 
The morning did her cheerful light drfluse; 

But see how suddenly she changed her free, 

And brought on clouds and rain, the day’s disgrace ; 
Just such, Amyntas, was thy promised race. 
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What charms adorned thy youth, where nature smiled, 
And more than man was given us in a child 1 
His infancy was ripe : a soul sublime 
In years so tender that prevented time; 

Heaven gave him all at once; then snatched away. 
Ere mortals all his beauties could survey; 

Just like the flower that buds and withers in a day.’ 

MENALCAS. 

The mother, lovely, though with grief oppressed, 
Reclined his dying head upon her breast. 

The mournful family stood all around; 

One groan was heard, one universal sound : 

All were in floods of tears and endless sorrow drowned. 
So dire a sadness sat on every look. 

Even Death repented he had given the stroke. 

He grieved his fatal work had been ordained, 

But promised length of life to those who yet remained. 
The mother’s and her eldest daughter’s grace. 

It seems, had bribed him to prolong their space. 

The father bore it with undaunted soul. 

Like one who durst his destiny control; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Resigned his son, but not resigned his heart. 

Patient as Job; and may he live to see, 

Like him, a new increasing family 1 

DAMON. 

Such is my wish, and such my prophesy; 

For yet, my Mend, the beauteous mould remains; 
Long may she exercise her flniitful pains ! 

But, ah ! with better hap, and bring a race 
More lasting, and endued with equ^ grace ! 

Equal she may, but farther none can go ; 

For he was all that was exact below. 

MENALCAS. 

Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud ; 

Hearest thou not hymns and songs divinely loud? 
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There moiints Amyntas j the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and sing him on his way. 
He cleaves the liquid air ; behold, he flies, 

And every moment gains upon the skies. 

The new come guest admires the ethereal state, 

The sapphire portal, and the golden gate ; 

And now admitted in the s hini ng throng. 

He shows the passport which he brought along. 

His passport is his innocence and grace, 

Well known to all the natives of the place. 

Now sing, ye joyful angels, and admire 

Your brother’s voice that comes to mend your quire ; 

Sing you, while endless tears our eyes bestow ; 

For like Amyntas none is left below. 



ON THE DEATH OF A VERY YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

H e who could view the book of destiny. 

And read whatever there was writ of thee, 

O charming youth, in the first opening page. 

So many graces in so green an age. 

Such wit, such modesty, such strength of mind, 

A soul at once so manly, and so kind, 

Would wonder, when he turned the volume o’er, 

And after some few leaves should find no more. 
Nought but a blank remain, a dead void space, 

A step of life that promised such a race. 

We must not. dare not think, that Heaven began 
A child, and could not finish him a man ; 

Heflecting what a mighty store was laid 
Of rich materials, and a model made : 

The cost already furnished ; so bestowed, 

Als more was never to one soul allowed : 

Yet after this profusion spent in vain, 

Nothing but mouldering ashes to remain, 

I guess not, lest I split upon the shelf, 

Yet, durst I guess. Heaven kept it for himself ; 
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And giving us the tise, did soon recal, 

Ere we could spare, the mighty principal. 

Thus then he disappeared, was rarified, 

For ’tis improper speech to say he died : 

He was exhaled ; his great Creator drew 
His spirit, as the sim the morning dew. 

’Tis sin produces death ; and he had none, 

But the taint Adam left on every son. 

He added not, he was so piure, so good, 

’Twas but the original forfeit of his blood; 

And that so little, that the river ran 
More clear than the corrupted fount began. 
Nothing remained of the first muddy clay; 

The length of course had washed it in the way : 
So deep, and yet so clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. 

As such we loved, admired, almost adored. 
Gave aU the tribute mortals could afford. 
Perhaps we gave so much, the powers above. 
Grew angry at our superstitious love ; 

For when we more than human homage pay, 
The charming cause is justly snatched away. 
Thus was the crime not his, but ours alone ; 
And yet we murmur that he went so soon. 
Though miracles are short, and rarely shown. 

Hear then, ye mournful parents, and divide 
That love in many, which in one was tied. 

That individual blessing was no more. 

But multiplied in your remaining stora 
The flame’s dispersed, but does not all expire : 
The sparkles blaze, though not the globe of fira 
Love him by parts, in all your numerous race. 
And ftom those parts form one collected grace ; 
Then, when you have refined to that degree. 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is ha 
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UPON YOUNG MR. ROGERS. 

OF GI.OUCESTERSHIRE. 

O F gentle blood, his parents only treasure, 

Their lasting sorrow, and their vanished pleasure. 
Adorned with features, virtues, wit, and grace, 

A large provision for so short a race : 

More moderate gifts might have prolonged his date, 
Too early fitted for a better state : 

But, knowing heaven is home, to shun delay. 

He leaped o’er age, and took the shortest way. 



ON THE DEATH OF MR. PURCELL. 

Bet to Music by Dr. Blo'w. 

I 

M ark how the lark and linnet sing : 

With rival notes 

They strain their warbling throats. 

To welcome in the spring. 

But in the close of night. 

When Philomel begins her heavenly lay, 

' They cease their mutual spite, 

Dri^ in her music with delight. 

And, listening, silently obey. 

2 

So ceased the rival crew, when Purcell came ; 
They simg no more, or only sung his fame : 
Struck dumb, they all admired godlike man : 
The go^dke man, 

Alas 1 too soon retired. 

As he too late began. 
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We beg not hell our Orpheus to restore; 

Had he been there, 

Their sovereign’s fear 
Had sent him back before. 

The power of harmony too well they knew ; 

He long ere this had tuned their jarring sphere, 

And left no hell below. 

3 

The heavenly choir, who heard his notes fix>m high. 
Let down the scale of music from the sky; 

They handed him along. 

And all the way he taught, and ^1 the way they sung. 
Ye brethren of the lyre, and tuneful voice. 

Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice: 

Now live secure, and linger out your days; 

The gods are pleased alone with Purcell’s lays 
Nor know to mend their choice. 



EPITAPH ON THE LADY WHITMORE. 

17 AIR, kind, and true, a treasure each alone, 

L A wife, a mistress, and a friend in one. 

Rest in this tomb, raised at thy husband’s cost. 
Here sadly summing what he had, and lost. 

Come, virgins, ere in equal bands ye join. 

Come first and offer at her sacred shrine ; 

Pray but for half the virtues of this ■wife. 
Compound for all the rest, -with longer life ; 

And -with your vows, like hers, may be returned. 
So loved when b''«dng, and when dei^ so mourned 
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EPITAPH ON MRS. MARGARET PASTON, 

or BURNINGHAH, IN NORFOLK. 

S O fair, so young, so innocent, so sweet. 

So ripe a judgment, and so rare a wit, 
Require at least an age in one to meet. 

In her they met ; but long they could not stay, 
Twas gold too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven’s image was in her so well expressed, 
Her very sight upbraided all the rest ; 

Too justly ravished from an age like this, 

Now she is gone, the world is of a pieca 



ON THE MONUMENT OF THE MARQUIS OF 
WINCHESTER. 

[The Marquis of Winchester was a staunch adherent of the 
Royal cause. He suffered a siege of two years in his castle 
of Basing, the history of which forms one of the most re- 
markable episodes of the Civil War. He seems to have had 
some of the old passionate and romantic elements of knight- 
hood in his character, of which he left a singular evidence on 
the windows of the castle, upon every one of which he wrote 
with a diamond the inscription Aymez Loyaulti, He died 
in 1674.] 

TTE who in impious times undaunted stood, 

-LL And midst rebellion durst be just and good; 
Whose arms asserted, and whose sufferings more 
Confirmed the cause for which he fought before, 
Rests here, rewarded by an heavenly prince. 

For what his earthly could not recompense. 

Pray, reader, that such times no more appear; 

Or, if they happen, learn true honour here. 



V 
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Ask of this age’s faith and loyalty, 

Which, to preserve them. Heaven confined in thee. 
Few subjects could a king like thine deserve j 
And fewer such a king so well -could serve. 

Blest king, blest subject, whose exalted state 
By sufferings rose, and gave the law to fate ! 

Such souls are rare, but mighty patterns given 
To earth, and meant for ornaments to heaven. 



EPITAPH ON SIR PALMES EAIRBONE’S TOMB, 

IN WESTBnNSTER ABBEY. 

Sacred to the immortal memory of Sib Paemes Fairbone, Knight, 
Oovemor <tf Tangier; in execution of which command he was mortally 
wounded by a shot from the Moors, then besieging the town, in the 
Jurty-sixth year q) Ms age, October 24, 1680. 

Y e sacred relics, which your marble keep. 

Here, undisturbed by wars, in quiet sleep; 
Discharge the trust, which, when it was below, 
Fairbone’s undaunted soul did undergo. 

And be the town’s palladium &om the foe. 

' Alive and dead these walls he will defend : 

Great actions great examples must attend. 

The Candian siege his early valour knew. 

Where Turkish blood did his young hands imbrue. 
From thence returning with deserved applause. 
Against the Moors his well-fleshed sword he draws ; 
The same the courage, and the same the cause. 

His youth and age, his life and death, combine, 

As in some great and regular design. 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 

Still nearer Heaven, his virtues shone more bright, 
Like rising flames expanding in their height ; 

The martyr’s glory crowned the soldier’s fight. 

More bravely British general never fell. 

Nor general’s death was e’er revenged so well ; 
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Which his pleased eyes beheld before their close. 
Followed by thousand victims of his foes. 

To his lamented loss, for time to come, 

His pious widow consecrates this tomb. 



UNDEB MR. Milton’s picture, 

BEFORE HIS ‘PARADISE LOST.’ 

[Printed under the engraving in Tonson’s folio edition of 
Paradise Lost, 1688. Malone points out the resemUance 
between these well-known lines and a distich addressed to 
Milton, at Rome, by Selvaggi : 

Gnecia Maeonidem, Jactet slbi Roma Maronem, 

Anglia Miltonum Jactat utriqne parem. 

Cowper translated Dryden’s lines into Latin.] 

T hree Poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first, in loftiness of thought surpa^ied ; 

The next, in majesty ; in both the last. 

The force of natiure could no further go ; 

To make a third, she joined the former two. 



ON THE MONUMENT OF A FAIR MAIDEN LADY, 

WHO DIED AT BATH, ABD IS THERE INTERRED. 

[The monument is in the Abbey church at Bath. The lady 
was Mary, third daughter of Richard Frampton, of Moreton, 
in Dorsetshire, Esq. She died in 1698.] 

"DELOW this marble monument is laid 

All that heaven wants of this celestial maid. 
Preserve, O sacred tomb, thy trust consigned; 

The mould was made on purpose for the mind : 
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And she -would lose, at the latter day. 

One atom could be mixed of other clay. 

Such were the features of her heavenly face ; 

Her limbs were formed with such harmonious grace : 
So faultless was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the soul, 

Which her own inward symmetry revealed; 

And like a picture shone, in glass annealed ; 

Or like the sun eclipsed, with shaded light ; 

Too piercing, else, to be sustained by sight. 

Each thought was visible that rolled within ; 

As through a crystal case the figured hours are seen. 
And Heaven did this transparent veil provide. 
Because she had no guilty thought to Mde. 

All white, a virgin-saint, she sought the skies, 

For marriage, though it sullies not, it dyes. 

High though her wit, yet humble was her mind ; 

As if she could not, or she would not find 
How much her worth transcended all her kind. 

Yet she had learned so much of heaven below. 

That, when arrived, she scarce had more to know; 
But only to refresh the former hint. 

And read her Maker in a fairer print. 

So pious, as she had no time to spare 

For human thoughts, but was confined to prayer. 

Yet in such charities she passed the day, 

’Twas wondrous how she found an hour to pray. 

A soul so calm, it knew not ebbs or flows, 

Which passion could but curl, not discompose. 

A female softness, with a manly mind; 

A daughter duteous, and a sister kind; 

[n sickness patient, and in death resigned. 



III. DETomr. 



U 
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THE FAIR STRANGER. 

' A BONG. 

[The lady thus designated was Louise de Querouailles, better 
known in the harem of Charles II. as Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Prom the title it would appear that these lines were written 
soon after she came to England, which was in 1670, in the 
train of the Duchess of Orleans. The infidelities of Charles II. 
followed each other in quick succession. Only a few days had 
elapsed after the biith of the Duke of St. Albans, at which 
time his Majesty was supposed to be entirely absorbed by the 
claims of NeU Gwyn, when he fell in love with the fair Louise.] 

1 

TTAPPY and free, securely blest, 

No beauty could disturb my rest ; 

My amorous heart was in despair, 

To find a new victorious feir : 

2 

Till you, descending on our plains. 

With foreign force renew my chains; 

Where now you rule without control. 

The mighty sovereign of my soul. 

3 

Your smiles have more of conquering charms. 
Than all your native country’s .arms : 

Their troops we can expel with ease, 

Who vanquish only when we please. 

4 

But in your eyes, oh, there’s the spell 
' Who can see them, and not rebel? 

You make us captives by your stay. 

Yet kin us if you go away. 
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THE TEARS OF AMYNTA FOR THE DEATH 
OF DAMON. 

SONG. 

1 

a bank, beside a willow, 

Heaven her covering, earth her pillow. 
Sad Amynta sighed alone; 

From the cheerless dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning, 

Singing thus she made her moan : 

‘ Hope is banished, 

Joys are vanished, 

Damon, my beloved, is gone ! 

2 

Time, I dare thee to discover 
Such a youth, and such a lover; 

Oh, so true, so kind was he ! 

Damon was the pride of nature. 

Charming in his every feature ; 

Damon lived alone for me; 

Melting kisses. 

Murmuring blisses; 

Who so lived, and loved, as we ! 

3 

Never shall we curse the morning, 

Never bless the night returning, 

Sweet embraces to restore : 

Never shall we both lie dying, 

Nature failing, love supplying 
All the joys he drained before. 

Death, come end me, 

To befriend me; 

Liove and Damon are no more.’ 

11—2 
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THE lady’s song. 

[‘ The obvious application of this song,’ says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘ is the banishment of King James, and his beautihil consort, 
Mary, of Este.’] 

I 

A CHOIR of bright beauties in spring did appear, 
To choose a May-lady to gorem the year ; 

All the njrmphs were in wlute, and the shepherds in green, 
The garland was given, and Phillis was queen ; 

But Phillis refuel it, and sighing did say, 

‘ I’ll not wear a garland while Pan is away. 

While Pan and fair Syrinx are fled from our shore, 
The Graces are banished, and Love is no more : 

The soft god of pleasure, that warmed our desires. 

Has broken his bow, and extinguished his fires, 

And vows that himself and his mother will mourn. 

Till Pan and fair Syrinx in triumph return. 

3 

Forbear your addresses, and court us no more, 

For we ^1 perform what the Deity swore : 

But, if you dare think of deserving our charms. 

Away with your sheephooks, and take to your arms; 
'fhen laurels and myrtles your brows shall adorn. 
When Pan, and his son, and fair Syrinx, return.’ 



A SONG. 

I 

l^AIR, sweet and young, receive a prise 
Reserved for your victorious eyes : 
From crowds, whom at your feet you see, 
O pity, and distinguish me ! 

As I from thousand b^uties more 
Distinguish you, and only you adore. 
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a 

Four face for conquest was design^ 

Yo\ir every motion charms my mind ; 
Angels, when you your silence break, 
Forget their hymns, to hear you speak ; 

But when at once they hear and view, 

Are loth to mount, and long to stay with you 

3 

No graces can your form improve, 

But all are lost, unless you love ; 

While that sweet passion you disdain, 

Your veil and beauty are in vain : 

In pity then prevent my fate. 

For after dying all reprieve’s too late. 



A SONG. 

liriGH state and honours to others impart, 
But give me your heart ; 

That treasure, that treasure alone, 

I beg for my own. 

So gentle a love, so fervent a fire. 

My soul does inspire; 

That treasure ; that treasure alone, 

I beg for my own. 

Your love let me crave ; i 

Give me in possessing 
So matchless a blessing ; 

That empire is all I would hava 
Love’s my petition, 

AJl my ambition; 

If e’er you discover 
So faithful a lover. 

So real a flame. 

I’ll die. I’ll die, 

So give up my gama 
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RONDELAY. 

I 

C HLOE found Amyntas lying, 

All in tears, upon the plain, 
Sighing to himself, and crying, 

‘ Wretched I, to love in vain ! 

Eliss me, dear, before my dying ; 

Eliss me once, and ease my pain.* 

2 

Sighing to himself, and crying, 
‘Wretched I, to love in vain ! 

Ever scorning, and denying 
To reward your faithful swain : 
Kiss me, dear, before my dying; 

Kiss me once, and ease my pain ! 

3 

‘ Ever scorning, and denying 
To reward your faith^ swain.’ 
Chloe, laughing at his crying. 

Told him, that he loved in vain. 

‘ Kiss me, dear, before my dying ; 
Kiss me once, and ease my pain 1’ 

4 

Chloe, laughing at his crying. 

Told him, that he lov^ in vain ; 
But repenting, and complying. 

When he kissed, she ki^d again : 
Kissed him up before his dying ; 
Kissed him up, and eased his pain. 
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A SONG. 

I 

G O tell Amynta, gentle swain, 

I would not die, nor dare complain : 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join. 

Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
To souls oppressed, and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain this kind relief; 

That music should in sounds convey. 
What dying lovers dare not say. 

2 

A sigh or tear, perhaps, she’ll give. 

But love on pity cannot live. 

Tell her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 

Tell her my pains so fast increase. 

That soon they will be past redress; 

But ah ! the wretch, that speechless lies. 
Attends but death to close his eyes. 



A SONG TO A FAIR YOUNG LADY, 

OOINQ OCT OF TOWN IN THE SPRING. 



I 



SK not the cause, why sullen Spring 
^ So long delays her flowers to bear ; 



Why warbling birds forget to sing. 
And winter storms invert the year ; 
Chloris is gone, and fate provides 
To make it Spring, where she resides. 



2 

Chloris is gone, the cruel fair; 

She cast not back a pitying eye ; 
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But left her lover in despair, 

To sigh, to languish, and to die. 

Ah, how can those fair eyes endure. 

To give the wounds they will not cure ! 

3 

Great god of love, why hast thou made 
A face that can all hearts command, 

Thct all religions can invade. 

And change the laws of every land? 
"Where thou hadst placed such power before. 
Thou shouldst have made her mercy mura 

4 

When Chloris to the temple comes, 

Adoring crowds before her fall ; 

She can restore the dead from tombs. 

And every life but mine recall. 

I only am by love designed 
To be the victim for mankind. 



VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS, 

PABAPH&AJSED. 

[[A TBANSLATION of a favourite hymn in the Catholic Church. 
It is said of St. Francis Xavier, that he used to repeat this 
hymn before every canonical hour, when his face would be* 
come brightened, as if the Holy Ghost visibly descended upon 
him.] 

^REATOR Spirit, by whose aid 
^ The world’s foundations firet were laid, 

Come visit evwy pious mind ; 

Come poTir thy joys on human kind; 

Prom sin and sorrow set us fie^ 

And make thy temples worthy thee. 
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0 source of uncreated light, 

The Father’s promised Paraclete ! 

Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire. 

Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 

Oome, and thy sacred unction bring 
To sanctify us, while we ding. 

Plenteous of grace, descend from high. 

Rich in thy sevenfold energy ! 

Thou strength of his Almighty hand. 

Whose power does heaven and earth oommancL 
Proceeding spirit, our defence. 

Who dost the gifts of tongues dispense. 

And crownest thy gift with eloquence. 

Refine and purge our earthly paiia; 

But, oh, inflame and fire our hearts! 

Our fmilties help, our vice control. 

Submit the senses to the soul ; 

And when rebellious they are grown. 

Then lay thy hand, and hold them down. 

Chace from our minds the infernal foe. 

And peace, the fruit of love, bestow; 

And lest our feet should step astray. 

Protect and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive. 

And practise all that we believe : 

Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son, by thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame. 

Attend the Almighty Father’s name : 

The Saviour Son be glorified. 

Who for lost man’s r^emption died : 

And equal adoration be. 

Eternal Paraclete, to thee. 
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THE TE DEUJI. 

[This, and the following translation of the Hymn for St. 
John’s Eve (supposed to be written by Lactantius), were pub- 
lished by Sir Walter Scott for the first time. They reached 
him too late to be inserted amongst the poems of Diyden, and 
were consequently introduced into his biography. ‘ I think 
most of my readers,’ observes Sir Walter, ‘ will join with me 
in opinion, that both their beauties and their faults are such 
as to ascertain their authenticity.’] 

'T'HEE, Sovereign God, our grateful accents praise; 

We own thee Lord, and bless thy wondrous ways; 
To thee. Eternal Father, earth’s whole frame. 

With loudest trumpets, sounds immortal fame. 

Lord God of Hosts ! for thee the heavenly powers. 
With sounding anthems, fill the vaulted towers. 

Thy Cherubims thrice Holy, Holy, Holy cry; 

Thiice Holy, all the Seraphims reply. 

And thrice returning echoes endless songs supply. 

Both heaven and earth thy majesty display ; 

They owe their beauty to thy glorious ray. 

Thy praises fill the loud apostles’ choir: 

The train of prc^hets in the song conspire. 

Legions of Martyrs in the chorus shine. 

And vocal blood with vocal music join. 

By these thy church, inspired by heavenly art. 

Around the world maintains a second part; 

And tunes her sweetest notes, O God, to thee, 

The Father of imbounded majesty; 

The Son, adored co-partner of thy seat. 

And equal everlasting Paraclete. 

Thou King of Glory, Christ of the Most High, ' 

Thou co-etemal filial Deity ; 

Thou who, to save the world’s impending doom, 
Vouchsafest to dwell within a Virgin’s womb; 

Old tyrant Death disarmed, before thee flew 
The l^lts of heaven, and back the foldings drew, 
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To give access, and make thy faithful way; 

From God’s right hand thy filial beams display. 

Thou art to judge the living and the dead; 

Then spare those souls for whom thy veins have bled. 
O take us up among thy blessed above, 

To share with them thy everlasting love. 

Preserve, O Lord ! thy people, and enhance 
Thy blessing on thine own inheritance. 

For ever raise their hearts, and rule their ways. 

Each day we bless thee, and proclaim thy praise ; 

No age shall fail to celebrate thy name. 

No hour neglect thy everlasting fame. 

Preserve our souls, O Lord, this day from ill ; 

Have mercy on us. Lord, have mercy still : 

As we have hoped, do thou reward our pain ; 

We’ve hoped in thee — ^let not our hope be vain. 



HYMN FOR ST. JOHN’S EVE. 

29TH JUNE. 

0 SYLVAN prophet! whose eternal fame 

Echoes from Judah’s hill and Jordan’s stream; 
The music of our numbers raise. 

And tune our voices to thy praise. 

A messenger from high OljTnpus came' 

To bear the tidings of thy life and name ; 

And told thy sire each prodigy. 

That Heaven designed to work in thee. 

Hearing the news, and doubting in surprise. 

His faltering speech in fettered accents dies ; 

But Providence, "with happy choice. 

In thee restored thy father’s voice. 

In the recess of nature’s dark abode. 

Though still enclosed, yet knowest thou thy God ! 
Whilst each glad parent told and blessed 
The secrets of each other’s breast. 
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PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 

[Thx Prologues and Epilogues of the Restoration, and the subse- 
quent reign, occupy an important place in the literature of the 
period. Departing from the object to which such compoations 
were originally addressed, and which had exclusive r^erence to 
the play, the author, and the actors, tdiey launch freely into topics 
never before brought upon the sta^ in this ^ape. The 
politics of the day, the licentiousness of the town, the relations 
between the public and the players, the conduct of the audiences, 
the feuds of authors, and the characters of individuals conspicuous 
by their wit, their fashion, or fdieir vices, supply the piindpal 
materials. 

This remarkable innovation upon the old practice ot rimply 
bespeaking the favour of the audience in the prologue, and 
addressing them upon the evidence in mitigation of the veprdict 
in the epilogue,* may be referred, in common with many other 
literary and social revolutions, to the recoil from Puritanism to 
profligacy. Upon the playhouse it operated like an electric 
shock. The stage at once became a licensed libertine, rioting in 
the usual excesses of sudden and unconditional emimcipation. For 
the first time prose comedies were produced that boldly reflected 
back upon the town the features of its current vices, its keepers, 
scourers, fops, pimps, courtezans, and cullies. The free and 
open intelligence thus establisbed between the play and 
the spectators, easily communicated itnelf to the Prologues and 
Epilogues, which, being bound by no laws of art, soon asserted 
an independent function of their own, through which the drama- 
tist claimed the right of holding a direct and familiar intercourse 
with the public. An infinite variety of subjects that could not 
be pressed into the service of the drama — ^from the return of the 
Duke of York and the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey to 
the vizard masks in the gallery and the brawlers in the pit — 
found a vent in these effusions; until at length they acquired an 
interest quite apart from the plays to which they were attached. 
Printed on broadsides, and sold at the doors of the theatres, they 
were purchased and read with avidity, and formed a prominent 

* The old and usual way. 

Why they were niade, was to entreat the grace 
Of such as were spectators. 

EpUogtn to iht CutUm of the Country/. 
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attraction on the first night of a new piece. Tact and excellence 
in their composition were considered so essenl^ by the managers, 
that the most popular authors were solicited to fhrnish them, and 
a regular honora/rium of five or six guineas was paid tor each 
contrihntion of this kind. As Dryden exercised a supreme in> 
fluence in the theatre, he was constmitly applied to for his 
assistance on these occasions, and produced a greater number of 
prologues and epilogues than any of his contemporaries, con* 
siderably greater indeed than those of Davenant and Shadwell, 
the most prolific of them all, added together. But it was not 
alone in quantity (or quality) that Dryden is conspicuous as a 
writer of these pieces. Whenever any special circumstances 
occurred that required more than ordinary skill, his pen was 
invoked. Thus when a new house was opened, or when an 
occasional address was to he spoken before the king and queen, or 
the duke, or when a play was to he presented at the university, 
the great master of ' all modes of the lyre’ was called in to impart 
grace and dignity to the scene. Shadwell, notwithstanding that ho 
succeeded to the laurel, was never solicited on any of th^ 
occasions; and there is hut one instance— the first night of a 
performance at Rutland House — in which Davenanfs services 
were similarly employed. 

The historical value of Dryden’s prolt^es and epilogues cannot 
be estimated too highly. We shall look in vmn el^where fbr 
such broad side-lights thrown in upon the customs and manners 
of the age, the fashions and delinquencies of the aristocracy, the 
life of the taverns and chocolate houses, and the haunts of the 
citizens. They abound in allusions to passing events and party 
politics, and furnish a sort of skeleton key to the secret history 
of the stage itself, which unlocks matter much more curious thw 
is to be found in the Roscivs Anglicamus or the Miscellanie* of 
Davies. The progress out of the old limitations to an unbounded 
range of extraneous subjects, may be clemrly traced in this collec- 
tion, which begins shortly after the revival of the stage, and, with 
the exception of a brief interval from l68g to 1690, supplies a 
prologue or an epilogue nearly every year, and in most years two 
or three, down to 1700, in which year Dryden died. His last 
epilogue was his last production, written within twenty days of 
his death. 

Independently of the interest of other kinds associated with 
these pieces, their intrinsic merits invest them with the highest 
literary attractions. Dryden has no where displayed greater 
versatility or vigour. Sir Walter Scott justly discriminates 
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between tbe prologaes written for delivery at Oxford before an 
assembly of scholars, and those written for the theatres in 
London, the style and treatment of the topics in each case being 
dexterously adapted to the difierent tastes and capacities of the 
audiences to whom they were addressed. But, although the 
Oxford prologues exhibit more care and refinement, those that 
were written for the theatres embrace a wider range of materials, 
and are more broadly marked by the powerful hand of the master. 
There are single passages in these pieces into which Dryden 
appears to have thrown the whole force of his genius, and which, 
for wit and invective, may be ranked with the most memorable 
of his satires. 

The following collection is the most complete that has yet been 
compiled ; but it certainly does not comprise all the pieces of 
this kind written by Dryden, some of which may be presumed to 
have perished in the fugitive forms in which they were originally 
published, and others, avowed or anonymous, still remain to be 
discovered. All attainable sources of information &om which it 
was likely to obtain facts illustrative of tbe History of the Stage 
in relation to these Prologues and Epilogues, have been diligently 
consulted ; the inaccuracies of former editions respecting the dates 
of plays, and the circumstances under which they were produced, 
have been corrected; and some names and dates that had evaded 
previous research, are here supplied.] 



THE WILD GALLANT. 

[Dbtdxn’s first play, acted at the King’s House on the 5th of 
Febmaiy, i662>3. It failed, and was withdrawn. An attempt 
was made, under the auspices of Lady Castlem^e, to give it a 
little fashion at court, where it was acted on the 23rd of 
February, but with no better result. The audience could not 
reconcile the title with the story, nor make out with certainty 
which was the ‘ Wild Gallant.’ ‘ The king,’ says Pepys, ‘ did 
not seem pleased at all the whole play, nor any body else.’ 

In the prologue, the old custom of propitiating the judgment 
of the audience is adhered to, and an appeal made to the pre- 
vaihng superstition by the introduction of two astrologers to cast 
the nativity of the piece. We learn from the conversation of 
these persons that tbe performance began at half-past three 
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o’clock. The comedy was revived, with considerable alterations, 
in the season of 1667, not 1669, as stated^by Sir Walter Scott, 
who, in this and other instances, assumes the date of publication 
as determining the date of production. Dryden excuses himself 
in the prologue on the revival, for not having originally made 
the play sufficiently licentious, and promises to make amends in 
future. ‘ It would be doing him a great injustice,’ says honest 
Mr. Genest, ' not to acknowledge that he was as go^ as his 
word.’] 

PBOLOQUE, WHEN IT WAS FIRST ACTED. 

I S it not strange to hear a poet say, 

He comes to ask you, how you like the play? 

Ton have not seen it yet; alas! ’tis true; 

But now your love and hatred judge, not you; 

And cruel factions (bribed by interest) come. 

Not to weigh merit, hut to give their doom. 

Our poet, therefore, jealous of the event. 

And (though much boldness takes) not confident. 

Has sent me, whither you, fair la^es, too. 

Sometimes u^n as sniail occasions, go : 

And, from this scheme, drawn for the hour and day. 

Bid me enquire the ibrtune of his play. 

The curtain d/ravm, discovers two Astrologers ; the 'prologue 
is presented to them. 

I Astrol. reads. A figure of the heavenly bodies in their 
several apartments, Feb. 5th, half an hour after three after- 
noon, from whence you are to judge the success of a new play, 
called the Wild Oallant. 

2 Astrol. Whomust judge of it, we, or these gentlemen? 
We’ll not meddle with it ; so tell your poet. Here are, in this 
house, the ablest mathematicians m Europe for his purpose. 

They will resolve the question ere they part. 

I Ast. Yet let us judge it by the rules of art : 

First, Jupiter, the ascendant’s lord disgraced, 

In the twelfth house, and near grim Saturn placed. 

Denote short life unto the phw: 

2 Ast. tfove yet. 

In his apartment, Sagittary, set 
Under his own roof, cannot take much wrong, 
j Ast. Why then the life’s not very short, nor long ; 
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a Ast. The luck not very good, nor very ill ; 

Prolo. That is to say, ’tis as ’tis taken still. 

1 Ast. But, brother IHolen^, the learned sap, 

'Tis the fifth house from whence we judge of playn. 
Venus, the lady of that house, I find 
Is Peremne ; your play is ill designed ; 

It should have been but one continued song, 

Or, at the least, a dance of three hours long, 
a Ast. But yet the greatest mischief does remain. 

The twelfth apartment bears the lord of Spain ; 
Whence I conclude, it is your author’s lot. 

To be endangered by a Spanish plot. 

Prolo. Our poet yet protection hopes from you; 

But bribes yoxx. not with anj thing that’s new. 
Nature is old, which poets unitate ; 

And, for wit, those, that boast their own estate. 
Forget Fletcher and Ben before them wont, 

Theur elder brothers, and that vastly spent ; 

So much, ’twill hardly be repaired again. 

Not, though supplied with all the wealth of Spain. 
This play is English, and the growth your own ; 

Ajs such it yields to English plays alone. 

He could have wished it better for your sakes. 

But that, in plays, he finds jou love mistakes : 
Besides, he thought it was in vain to mend, 

What you are bound in honour to defend ; 

That English wit, howe’er d^pised by some. 

Like English valour, still may overcome. 



EPILOGUE, WHEN IT WAS FIRST ACTED. 

^pHE Wild Gallant has quite played out his game ; 

A- He’s married now, and that make him i^e ; 

Or if you think marriage will not reclaim him. 

The critics swear they’ll damn him, but they’ll tame him. 
Yet, though our poet s threatened most by these. 

They are the only people he can please : 

For he, to humour them, has shown to-day. 

That which they only like, a wretched play : 

But though his play be ill, here have been shown 
The grea^t wite, and beauties of the town ; 

And his occasion having brought you here. 

You are too grateful to become severe. 
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There is not any person here so mean, 

But he may freelj judge each act and scene : 

But if you bid him choose his judges, then 
He boldly names true English genuemen : 

For he ne’er thought a handsome garb or dress 
So CTeat a crime, to make their judgment less 
And with these gallants he these lames joins, * 

To judge that l^guage, their converse refines. 

But if their censures should condenm his play. 

Far from disputing, he does only pray 
He may Leander’s destiny obtain : 

Now spare him, drown him when he comes again. 

PKOLOGUE, WHEN REVIVED IN 1 667. 

A S some raw squire, by tender mother bred. 

Till one-and-twenty keeps his maidenhead ; 
(Pleased with some sport, which he alone does find. 
And thinks a secret to all human kind;) 

Till mightily in love, yet half afraid. 

He first attempts the gentle dairy maid: 

Succeeding there, and, led by the renown 
Of Whetston’s park, he comes at length to town ; 
Where entered, by some school-fellow or friend. 

He grows to break glass windows in the end : 

Hi 7 velour too, which with the watch began. 
Proceeds to duel, and he kills his man. 

By such degrees, while knowledge he did want. 

Our unfledged author writ a Wild Gallant. 

He thought him monstrous lewd, (I lay my lifel 
Because sus^ted with his landlord’s wife ; 

But, since his knowledge of the town began. 

He thinks him now a very civil man ; 

And, much ashamed of what he was before. 

Has fairly played him at three wenches more. 

’Tis some amends his frailties to confess ; 

Pray pardon him his want of wickedn^s : 

He’s towardly, and will come on apace ; 

His frank confession shows he has some grace. 

You baulked him when he was a young b^inner. 
And almost spoiled a very hopeful sinner ; 

But if once more you slight his weak endeavour. 
For aught 1 know, he may turn tail for ever. 

111. DBVnXN. 18 
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EPILOGUE, WHEN KEVIVED IN 1667. 

O F all dramatic writing, comic wit, 

As ’tis the best, so ’tis most hard to hit. 

For it lies all in level to the eye. 

Where all may judge, and each defect may spy. 
Humour is that, which every day we meet. 

And therefore known as every public street; 

In which, if e’er the poet go astray. 

You all can point, ’twas there he lost his way. 

But, what’s so common, to make pleasant t(w. 

Is more than any wit can always do. 

For ’tis like Turks, with hen and rice to treat; 

To make regalios out of common meat. 

But, in your diet, you grow savages ; 

Nothing but human flesh your taste can please ; 
And, as their feasts with slaughtered slaves began, 
So you, at each new play, must have a man. 
Hi^er you come, as to see prizes fought; 

If no blood’s drawn, you cry, the prize is nought. 
But fools grow wary now ; and, when they see 
A poet eyeing round the company. 

Straight each man for himseli begins to doubt ; 
They shrink like seamen when a press comes out. 
Few of them will be found for public use. 

Except you charge an oaf upon each house. 

Like the train bands, and eveiy man engage 
For a sufficient fool, to serve the stage. 

And when, with much ado, you get him there, 
Where he in all his glory should appear. 

Your poets make him such rare thmgs to say. 

That he’s more wit than any man in the play : 

But of BO ill a mingle with the rest. 

As when a parrot’s taught to break a jest. 

Thus, aiming to be fine, they make a show. 

As tawdry squires in coxmtry churches do. 

Things well considered, ’tis so hard to make 
A comedy, which should the knowing take. 

That our dull poet, in despair to please. 

Does humbly beg, by me, his writ of ease. 

’Tis a land-to, wliich he’s too poor to pay ; 

You therefore must some other impost lay. 

Would you but change, for serious plot and verse, 
Thu motley garniture of fool and farce. 
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Nor scorn a mode, because ’tis taught at home. 
Which does, like vests, our gravity become. 
Our poet yields you should this play refuse ; 

As tradesmen, by the change of fashions, lose. 
With some content, their Mpperies of France, 
In hope it may their staple ^ade advance. 



THE RIVAL LADIES. 

[Detdto’s second play, a tragi-comedy, acted at the King’s 
Honse, in 1664. The prominent point in the prologue is the 
defence it offers of that mixture of the serious and comic, inter- 
spersed with dances and rhymes, which the vitiated taste of the 
town demanded. The poet frankly tells his audience that 

He’s bound to please, not to write well; and knows 
There is a mode in plays, as well as clothes. 

We have here the first departure from the established form of 
prologue, the author stepping out of the play to discuss questions 
of criticism with the public. In other respects it is meagre 
enough.] 

PROLOGUE. 

much desired, you judges of the town 
-I Would pass a vote to put all prologues down ; 

For who can show me, since they first were writ. 

They e’er converted one hard-hearted wit P 
Yet the world’s mended well ; in former days 
Ghx)d prolo^es were as scarce as now good plays. 

For the retorming poets of our age. 

In this first charge, spend their poetic rage : 

Expect no more when once the prologue’s done ; 

The wit is ended ere the play’s begun. 

You now have habits, dances, scenes, and rhymes; 

High language often ; ay, and sense, sometimes. 

As for a dear contrivance, doubt it not ; 

They blow out candles to give light to the plot. 

And for surprise, two bloody-minded men 
Fight till they die, then rise and dance again. 

Such deep intrigues you’re welcome to this day : 

But blame yourselves, not him who writ the play ; 
Though his plot’s dull, as can be well desired. 

Wit stiff as any you have e’er admired ; 

12—2 
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He’s bound to please, not to write well ; and knows 
There is a mode in plays, as well as clothes ; 
Therefore, kind judges — 

A Second Prologue enters. 

2. Hold ; would you admit 
For judges all you see within the pit ? 

I. Whom would he then expect, or on what score P 

3. All who (like him) have writ ill plays before ; 
For they, like thieves condemned, are hangmen made. 
To execute the members of their trade. 

All that are writing now he would disown. 

But then he must except — even all the town ; 

All choleric, losing gamesters, who, in spite. 

Will damn to-day, because they lost last night ; 

AU servants, whom their mistress’ scorn upbraids ; 
All maudlin lovers, and all slighted maids ; ^ 

All, who are out of humour, or severe ; 

All, that want wit, or hope to find it here. 



THE INDIAN QUEEN. 

[Sib Robbbt Howard’s tragedy, in which he was assisted by 
Dryden. It came out at the King’s House in January, 1664-5, 
Mrs. Marshall playing the character of the Indian Queen, deck^ 
out in a dress of feathers brought home from Surinam hy Mrs. 
Behn, and presented by her to the players. ‘ It was in^tely 
admired,’ says Mrs. Behn in her History of OronooJco, ‘ by persons 
of qutdity, and was inimitable.’ This play, written in rhyme, 
and surcharged with bombast, was veiy successful from the 
splendour of its equipment, and the novelty and variety of its 
scenes. The prologue is in the form of a prelude to the story. 
In the epilogue, the gorgeousness of the spectacle is specially 
dwelt upon.] 

• PROLOGUE. 

As (he music plays a soft air, the curtain rises tAouily, and discovers an 
Indian Boy and Girl sleeping under two pUmtain trees; and when 
the curtain is almost up, the music turns into a tune expressing an 
alarm, at which the Boy awakes, and speaks, 

BOY. 

T^AKE, wake, Quevira ! our soft rest must cease, 

• ' And fly together with our country’s peace ! 
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No more must we sleep under plantain shade, 

Which neither heat could pierce, nor cold invade ; 

Where bounteous nature never feels decay. 

And opening buds drive falling fruits away. 

Qtie. Why should men quarrel here, where all possess 
As much as they can hope for by success P 
None can have most, where nature is so kind. 

As to exceed man’s use, though not his mind. 

ancient prophecies we have been told. 

Our world shall be subdued by one more old 
And see, that world already ’snither come. 

Qtte. If these be they, we welcome then our doom ! 
Their looks are such, that mercy flows from thence, 
More gentle than our natiye innocence. 

£oy. Why should we then fear these are enemies. 
That ratlier seem to us like deities P 

Que. By their protection let us beg to live ; 

They came not here to conquer, but forgive.—- 
If so, your goodness may your power express, 

And we shiul judge both best by our success. 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken by Montezuma. 

Y OU see what shifts we are enforced to try, 

To help out wit with some variety ; 

Shows may be found that never yet were seen, 

Tis hard to find such wit as ne’er has been : 

You have seen all that this old world could do. 

We therefore try the fortune of the new. 

And hope it is ^low your aim to hit 
At untaught nature with your practised wit ; 

Our naked Indians, then, when wits appear. 

Would as soon choose to have the Spamard.s here. 

’Tis true, you have marks enough, — the plot, the show. 
The poet’s scenes, nay, more, the pamter s too : 

If aU this fail, considering the cost, 

’Tis a true voyage to the Indies lost ; 

But if you smile on all, then these designs. 

Like the imperfect treasiure of our minds. 

Will pass for current wheresoe’er they go. 

When to your bounteous hands their stamps they owe. 
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THE INDIAN EMPEROR. 

[A SEQUEL, by Dryden, to tbe Indian Queen brongbt out at tha 
same house in 1665. The connection between the two plays was 
announced in a handbill distributed to the auddence,* an expedient 
ridiculed in the Rehearsal by Mr. Bayes, who says that he has 
‘ printed above a hundred sheets to insinuate the plot into the 
boxes.’ Both pieces were assailed by Buckingham; nor did they 
escape the satire of Fielding, who travesties some of their 
platitudes in Tom Thumb. Dryden’s Emperor is as full of 
mouthing absurdities as Howard’s Queen; although he cames 
off more easily the dank of his fetters. A line, spoken by one 
of the characters. 

Base as he was, he was my brother still, 
is ssud to have been parodied by Quin : 

Though he was odd, yet thou art odder still. 

Unlike sequels in general, this play was even more successftil 
than its predecessor.] 



PROLOGUE. 



A lmighty critics 1 whom our Indians here 
Worship, just as they do the devil, — for fear ; 
In reverence to your power, I come this day. 

To give you timely warning of our play. 

The scenes are old, the habits are the same 
We wore last year, before the Spaniards came. 
Now, if you stay, the blood that shall be shed 
From this poor play, he all uwn your head. 

We neither promise you one dance, or show ; 
Then plot, and langua^, they are wanting too. 
But you, kind wits, wUl those light faults excuse, 
Those are the common frailties of the muse ; 



• This curious handbill was headed, Connexion of the Indian Sm- 
peror to the Indian Queen. It contains the argument of the new 
piece, and the opening will show how vulnerable it was to the assaults 
of ridicule. ‘ The conclusion of the Indian Queen (part of which poem 
was wrote by me) left little matter for another story to be built on, — 
there remaining but two of the considerable characters alive, viz. 
Montezuma and Orazio. Thereupon the author of this thought it 
necessary to produce new persons from the old ones ; and considering 
the late Indian Queen, before she loved Montezuma, lived in clan- 
destine marriage with her general, Traxalla, from these two he has 
raised a son and two daughters, &o.’ 
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Which, who observes, he buys his place too dear ; 
For ’tis your business to be cozenea here. 

These wretched spies of wit must then confess, 
They take more pains to please themselves the less. 
Grant us such judges, Phoebus, we request, 

As still mistake themselves into a jest ; 

Such easy judges that our poet may 
Himself admire the fortune of his play ; 

And, arrogantly, as his fellows do. 

Think he writes well, because he pleases you. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about. 

If all of you would join to help him out : 

Would each man take but what he understands. 
And leave the rest upon the poet’s hands. 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken by a Mercttry. 

T O all and singular in this full meeting. 

Ladies and gallants, Phoebus sends ye greeting. 
To all his sons, by whate’er title known. 

Whether of court., or coffee-house, or town ; 

From his most mighty sons, whose confidence 
Is placed in lofty sound, and humble sense. 

Even to his little infants of the time, 

Who write new songs, and trust in tune and rhyme 
Be’t known, that Phoebus (being daily grieved 
To see good plays condemned, and bad received) 
Ordains, your judgment upon every cause. 
Henceforth, be limited by wholesome laws. 

He first thinks fit no sonnetteer advance 
His censure farther than the song or dance. 

Your wit burlesque may one step higher climb. 

And in his sphere may judge all doggrel rhjrme ; 
All proves, and moves, and loves, and honours too ; 
All that appears high sense, and scarce is low. 

As for the coffee-wits, he says not much ; 

Their proper business is to damn the Dutch. 

For the great Dons of wit 

Phoebus gives them full privilege alone. 

To damn all others, and cry up their own. 

Last, for the ladies, ’tis Apollo’s will. 

They should have power to save, but not to kill ; 
For Love and he long since have thought it fit. 

Wit live by beauty, beauty reign by wit. 
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SECRET love; OR, THE MAIDEN QUEEN. 

[A TBAGi-coMEDT, by Dryden, produced at the King’s House 
on the 2nd of March, 1667. Pepys was present at the first 
representation. ‘ After dinner, with my wife,’ be says, ‘ to the 
King’s House to see The Maiden Q,ueene, a new play by 
Dryden, mightily commended for the regularity of it, and the 
str^ and wit ; and the truth is, the comical part [undoubtedly 
the most effective] done by Nell, which is Florimell, that I 
never can hope to see the like done again, by man or woman. 
The king and Duke of York were at the play. But so great 
performance of a comical part was never, I believe, in the world 
before as Nell do this, both as a mad girle, then most and 
best of all when she comes in like a young gallant; and hath 
the motions and carriage of a spark the most that ever I saw any 
man have. It makes me, I confess, admire her.* Pepys’ impression 
of the ‘ regularity’ of the play was, no doubt, derived firom the 
prologue, which he procured on entering the house; for, with 
all honour to him be it spoken, he was not very well quaUfied 
to judge of such matters himself. We may accept unreservedly, 
however, his admiration of Nelly’s acting, which appears to 
have been the principal attraction of the play during its mn. 
The bantering in the last scene between her and Celadon is a 
charming bit of comedy writing, yet, because it keeps the queen 
waiting on the stage, Dryden tells us Charles II. considered it a 
fault. His mqjesty, however, was upon the whole so much 
pleased with the play (no doubt, in part, from the arch acting of 
Nelly), that he took it in a special manner under his protection, and, 
says Dryden in the preface, ‘ graced it with the title of hie play.’ 
Hart played Celadon ; and the cast included Mohun and Bnrt, 
Mrs. Marshall, Nell, and Mrs. Knep. The epilogue was supplied 
by ‘ a person of honour.’ The success of this play probably led to 
the revival of The Wild OalUmt, which was re-prodnced in the 
course of the same season.] 

PEOLOGUS. 

I 

H e who writ this, not without pains and thought, 
From French and English theatres has brought 
The exactest rules by which a play is wrought. 
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a 

The Tinities of action, place, and time ; 

The scenes unbroken ; and a mingled chime 
Of Jonson’s humour, with old Corneille’s rhjiUA 

3 

But while dead colours he with care did lay. 

He fears his wit, or plot, he did not weigh. 

Which are the living beauties of a play. 

4 

Plays are like towns, which, howe’er fortified 
By engineers, have still some weaker side. 

By the o’er-seen defendant unespied. 

5 

And with that art you make approaches now *, 

Such skilful fiiry in assaults you show. 

That every poet without shame may bow. 

6 

Ours therefore humbly would attend your doom. 

If, soldier-like, he may have terms to come 
With flying colours, and with beat of drum. 

The Prologue goes out, and stays while a turn is played s 
after which he returns again. . 



SECOND PROLOGUE. 

1 HAD forgot one half, I do protest. 

And now am sent again to speak the rest. 

He bows to every great and noble wit ; 

But to the little Hectors of the pit 
Our poet’s sturdy, and will not submit. 

He’ll be beforehand with ’em, and not stay 
To see each peevish critic stab his play ; 

" ’ censor, who, his skill to boast, 
witty on the poet’s cost, 
verdict should, of right, stand 
Thev are excepted all as men of blood : 

And the same law shall shield him &om their fury, 
Which has excluded butchers from a jury. 

You’d all be wits 

But writing’s tedious, and that way may fail ; 

The most compendious method is to raU ; 




ILach puny 
Is cheaply 
No critic’s 
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Which you so like, you think yourselres ill used, 
When in smart prologues you are not abused. 

A civil prologue is approve by no man ; 

You hate it as you do a civil woman. 

Your tank’s p^led, and liberally you pay. 

To have it quickened ere you see a play. 

Just as old sinners, worn from their delight. 

Give money to be whipped to appetite. 

But what a pox keep I so much ado 
To save our poet ? He is one of you ; 

A brother judgment, and, as I hear say, 

A cursM critic as e’er damned a play. 

Good savage gentlemen, your own kind spare ; 
He is, like you, a very wolf or bear; 

Yet think not he’ll your ancient rights invade. 

Or stop the course of your free damTiing trade ; 
For he (he vows) at no friend’s play can sit. 

But he must needs find fault, to show his wit : 
Then, for his sake, ne’er stint your own delight ; 
Throw boldly, for he sits to all that write ; 

With such he ventures on an even lay. 

For they bring ready money into play. 

Those who write not, and yet all writers nick. 
Are bankrupt gamesters ; for they damn on tick. 



SIR MARTIN MAR-ALL; 

OR, THE FEIGNEU INIfOCENCE. 

[Whilb the Maiden Queen was yet a current topic in the coffee- 
houses, Dryden brought out this comedy at the Duke’s House, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the i6th of August, 1667. The Duke of 
Newcastle (whose name is entered in the books of the Stationers’ 
Company as the author*), famished the groundwork in a transla- 
tion of the Etourdi, which Dryden worked up with considerable 
ingenmty by the introduction of fresh characters and inddents 
from other sources, especially L'Amant Indiscret of Quinalt. 
The character of Sir Mvurtin was drawn expressly for Nokes, 
who, three years before, had established a high reputation by his 
performance of Sir Nicholas Cully, in Etherege’s Love in a Tub, 

* Malone conjectures that the duke’s name may have been inserted 
as a screen for Dryden, who had entered into a sort of partnership 
with the King’s House, and might be considered to have committed a 
breach of contract in giving a play to the Lincoln’s inn Company. 
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the most successfal play that bad been prodnced since the re- 
opening of the theatres. Sir Martin Marall was very nearly as 
profitable to the players, and we may infer that it was mainly 
indebted to Nokes for its popularity, as it was not played after 
his death. In the epilogue we have a hint of the way in which 
the fate of plays was decided. That function, which is now 
executed by the daily papers, was then entirely in the hands of 
the wits and men about town, who, retiring to their taverns and 
coffee-houses after the performance, discussed the merits of 
the new piece (generally with supercilious illnature), and their 
opinions, getting into circulation the next morning, more or less 
determined the final verdict of the public.] 

PROLOGUE. 

F ools, which each man meets in his dish each day. 
Are yet the great regalios of a play ; 

In which to poets you but just appear, 

To prize that highest, which cost them so dear : 

Fops in the town more easily will pass ; 

One story makes a statutable ass ; 

But such in plays must he much thicker sown, 

Like yolks of ^gs, a dozen beat to one. 

Observing poets all their walks invade. 

As men watch woodcocks gliding through a glade 
And when they have enough for comedy. 

They stow their several Iwlies in a pie. 

The poet’s but the cook to iashion it. 

For, gallants, you yourselves have found the wit. 

To bid you welcome, would your bounty wrong ; 

None welcome those who brmg their cheer along. 

EPILOGUE. 

A S country vicars, when the sermon’s done. 

Run huddling to the benediction ; 

Well knowing, though the better sort may stay. 

The vulgar rout will run unblessed away : 

So we, when once our play is done, make haste 
With a short epilogue to close your taste. 

In thus withdrawing, we seem mannerly ; 

But, when the curtain’s down, we peep, and see 
A jury of the wits, who still stay late, 

And in their club decree the poor play’s fate ; 

Their verdict back is to the boxes brought. 

Thence all the town pronounces it their thought. 
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Thas, gallants, we, like Lilly, can foresee; 
But if you ask us what our doom will be, 
We by to-morrow will our fortune cast. 

As he tells all things when the year is past. 



THE TEMPEST. 

[This was a prolific yew (1667) with Dryden. On the 7th of 
Norember, he brought out his alteration of the Tempett (in 
which Darenant was also concerned) at the Duke’s House, not at 
Dorset Gardens, as stated in the Biog. Brit. Although Diyden 
had the chief hand in this vile desecration of Shakespeare, and 
took upon himself the principal odium of it, Darenant probably 
should be held mainly responrible for the design. All his ante- 
cedents are in favour of this supposition. He introduced scenery, 
machinery, and decorations, on a more costly scale than they h^ 
been attempted before; he brought in singing and dancing wherever 
he could, to ^ve a popular zest to the entertiunment, a circum- 
stance which may account for Pepys calling his house the 
* Opera,’ although regular five act plays were presented there ; 
and we can trace distinctly through his management a tendency 
to elevate the costumier, the carpenter, and the scene painter, 
above the drama itself. The alteration of the Tempest is clearly 
stamped with these characteristics. It is constructed solely with 
a view to stage effects — the characters are doubled for the pur- 
pose of extending the cast, so as to include the whole strength of 
the company ; songs and dances are interwoven with the action ; ' 
and the whole winds up with a showy spectacle, in which every- 
thing is rendered subordinate to scenic display. This was obvi- 
ously the project of a manager rather than a poet, which, indeed, 
Dryden admits distinctly enough in his prefiice, where he says tlmt 
the ‘excellent contrivance’ was communicated to him by Dave- 
nant, from whom he received daily amendments in the progress of 
the work. In short, he was employed by Davenant to convert 
the Tempest into a sort of galantie show, and worked at it under 
his practical superintendence. 

The prologue affords us no assistance on this point, unless we 
are to accept the confession that within Shakespeare’s circle ‘ none 
durst walk but be,’ as a sort of masked amende on the part of 
Dryden for his share in the production. The grossiiess with 
which the prologue concludes, may be taken as a gauge ot the 
morahty tWt existed behind the curtain.] 
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PROLOGUE. 

A S when a tree’s cut down, the secret root 

Lives under ground, and thence new branches shoot ; 
So, firom old Shakespeare’s honored dust, this day 
Springs up and buds a new reviving play : 

Shakespeare, who (taught by none) did first impart 
To Fletcher wit, to labouring Jonson art : 

He, monarch-like, gave those, his subjects, law ; 

And is that nature which they paint and iraw. 

Fletcher reached that which on his heights did grow, 
Whilst Jonson crept, and gathered all below. 

This did his love, and this his mirth, digest : 

One imitates him most, the other best. 

If they have since out-writ all other men, 

'Tis with the drops which fell f«)m Shakespeare’s pen. 
The storm which vanished on the neighbouring shore. 
Was taught by Shakespeare’s Tempest first to roar. 

That innocence and beauty, which did smile 
In Fletcher, grew on this enchanted isle. 

But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be ; 

Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

I must confess ’twas bold, nor would you now 
That liberty to vulgar wits allow. 

Which works by magic supernatural things ; 

But Shakespeare’s power is sacred as a king’s. 

Those legends from old priesthood were received. 

And then he writ, as people then believed. 

But if for Shakespeare we your grace implore, 

We for our theatre shall want it more; 

Who, by our dearth of youths, are forced to employ 
One of our women to present a boy ; 

And that’s a transforpiation, you will say. 

Exceeding all the magic in the play. 

Let none expect, in the last act, to find 
Her sex transformed from man to woman-kind. 

Whate’er she was before the play began. 

All you shall see of her is peHect man. 

Or, if your fancy will be fiarther led 
To find her woman — ^it must be a-bcd. 
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EPILOGUE. 

G allants, by all good signs it does appear. 
That sixty-seven’s a very damning year. 

For knaves abroad, and for ill poets here. 

Among the muses there’s a general rot. 

The rhyming monsieiir, and the Spanish plot : 
Defy or court, all's one, they go to pot. 

The ghosts of poets walk within this place. 

And haunt us actors wheresoe’er we pass. 

In visions bloodier than King Kichard’s was. 

For this poor wretch, he has not much to say, 
But qmetly brings in his part of the play. 

And begs the favour to be damned to-day. 

He sends me only like a sheriff’s man here. 

To let you know the malefactor’s near, 

' And that he means to die cavalier. 

For, if you should be gracious to his pen. 

The example will prove ill to other men. 

And you’ll be troubled with them all again. 



ALBUMAZAR. 

[This play will bo found in Dodsley’s Collection. It was written 
by a Mr. Tomkis, or Tomkins, of Trtnity College, Cambridge, and 
acted before James I. by the gentlemen -of that college, when 
his majesty visited the university on the pth March, 1614. It 
was afterwards revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when Dryden 
supplied the following prologue, in which he boldly charges 
Jonson with having borrowed his Alchemist from it. But if 
there he any plagiarism in the case, it must have been on the 
part of Mr. Tomkis, whose play was printed and acted four years 
after Jonson’s. Dryden, says Sir Walter Scott, speaking of this 
charge of plagiarism, makes ‘ this supposed crime the introduction 
to a similar slur on Shadwell, who at that time seems to have 
been possessed of the laurel ; a circumstance which ascertains the 
date of the prol(^e to be posterior to the Revolution.' This 
conjecture, into which the laborious and able editor was led by 
a passage that might fairly seem to justify such a conclmdon, is, 
however, erroneous. The date of the revival at Linoaln’s Inr 
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Fields was 2nd Febrnary, 1668, upwards of twenty years before 
8hadwell succeeded to the laurel.] 

PROLOGUE. 

T O say this comedy pleased long ago, 

Is not enough to make it pass you now. 

Yet, gentlemen, your ancestors had wit ; 

When few men censured, and when fewer writ. 

And Jonson, of those few the best, chose this. 

As the best model of his master-piece : 

Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 

That Alchymist by this Astrologer ; 

Here he was fashioned, and we may suppose 
He liked the fashion well, who wore the clothes. 

But Ben made nobly his what he did mould ; 

What was another’s lead, becomes his gold : 

Like an unrighteous conqueror he reigns. 

Yet rules that well, which he unjustly gains. 

By this our age such authors does anoi^. 

As make whole plays, and yet scarce write one word ; 
Who, in his anarchy of wit, rob all. 

And what’s their plunder, their possession call : 

Who, like bold panders, scorn by night to prqy. 

But rob by stm^ine, in the face of day : 

Nay, scarce the common ceremony use 
Of ‘ Stand, Sir, and deliver up your Muse 
But knock the Poet down, and, with a grace. 

Mount Pegasus before the owner’s face. 

Faith, if you have such country Toms abroad, 

’Tis time for ail true men to leave that road. 

Yet it were modest, could it but be said. 

They strip the living, but these rob the dead ; 

Dare with the mummies of the Muses play. 

And make love to them the .Egyptian way ; 

Or, as a rhymmg author would have said. 

Join the dead living to the hving dead. 

Such men in Poetry may claim some part ; 

They have the license, though they want the art ; 

And might, where theft was praised, for Laureates stand. 
Poets, not of the head, but of the hand. 

They make the benefits of others' studpng. 

Much like the meals of politic Jack-Pudding, 

Whoso dish to challenge no man has the courage ; 

'Tis all his own, when once he has spit in the porridge. 
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But, gentlemen, you’re all concerned in this ; 

You are in fault for what they do amiss : 

For they their thefts stUI undiscovered think. 

And durst not steal unless you please to wink. 
Perhaps, you may award by your decree. 

They should refund, — hut that can never be j 
For should you letters of reprisal seal. 

These men write that which no man else would steal 



AN evening’s love; 

OK, THK MOCK A8TK0I.0GER. 

[Pboducbd at the King’s House on the 22nd June, 1668, The 
descent of this comedy has been traced from the Spanish to the 
French. There is no mistaking its origin. The Spanish blood 
dances in its veins with a sprigbtliness Dryden has nowhere else 
so pleasantly sustained. The most curious element in it is the 
intimate knowledge it reveals of the mysteries of astrology. The 
state of society that could have endured the prologue to this play 
must have renounced even the affectation of decency.] 

PROLOGUE. 

W HEN first our poet set himself to write, 

Like a young oridegroom on his wedding-night. 
He laid about him, and did so bestir him. 

His muse could never lie in quiet for him : 

But now his honey-moon is gone and past. 

Yet the ungrateful drudgery must last. 

And he is bound, as civu husbands do. 

To strain himself, in complaisance to you : 

To write in pain, and counterfeit a bliss. 

Like the faint smacking of an after-kiss. 

But you, like wives ill pleased, supply his want ; 

Each writing Monsieur is a fresh gallant : 

And though, perhaps, ’twas done as well before, 

Yet still there^s something in a new amour. 

Your several poets work with several tools. 

One gets you wits, another gets you fools : 

This pleases you with some by-stroke of wit. 

This tods some cranny that was never hit. 

But should these jaunty lovers daily come 
To do your work, like your good man at home, 
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Their fine small-timbered wits would soon decav ; 
These are gallants but for a holiday. 

Others you had, who oftener have appeared, 

Whom, for mere impotence, you have cashiered : 
Such as at first came on with pomp and glory. 

But, overstraining, soon fell flat before ye. 

Their useless weight, with patience, long was borne 
But at the last you threw them off with scorn. 

As for the poet of this present night. 

Though now he claims m you a husband’s right. 

He will not hinder you of fresh delight. 

He, like a seaman, seldom will appear ; 

And means to trouble home but thrice a-year ; 

That only time from your gallants he’ll borrow j 
Be kind to-day, and cuckold him to-morrow. 



EPILOGUE. 

M y part being small, I have had time to-day. 

To mark your various censures of our play. 
First, looking for a judgment or a wit. 

Like Jews, I saw them scattered through the pit; 
And where a lot of smilers lent an ear 
To one that talked, 1 knew the foe was there. 

The club of jests went round ; he, who had none. 
Borrowed o’ the next, and told it for his own. 
Among the rest, they kept a fearful stir, 

In whispering that he stole the Astrologer ; 

And said, betwixt a French and English plot. 

He eased his half-tired muse, on pace and trot. 

Up starts a Monsieur, new come o’er, and warm 
In the French stoop, and the pull-back ol the arm • 
‘Morhleu,,’ dit il, and cocks, ‘ I am a rogue. 

But he has quite spoiled the feigned Astrologue.' 

‘ ’Pox,’ says another, ‘ here’s so great a stir 
With a son of a whore farce that's regular, 

A rule, where nothing must decorum shock ! 
Damme, ’tis as dull as dining by the clock. 

An evening ! Why the devil should we be vext 
Whether he gets the wench this night or next P 
When I heard this, I to the poet went. 

Told him the house was full of discontent. 

And asked him what excuse he could invent. 

III. DBTDXN. 
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He neither swore nor stormed, as p)ets do, 

But, most unlike an author, vowed 'twas true ; 

Yet said, he used the French like enemies. 

And did not steal their plots, but made them prize. 
But should he all the pains and charges count 
Of taking them, the bill so high would mount. 

That, like prize-goods, which through the office come. 
He should have had them much more cheap at home. 
He still must write ; and, banker-like, each day 
Accept new bills, and he must break, or pay. 

When through his hands such sums must yearly run, 
You cannot think the stock is all his own. 

His haste his other errors might accuse. 

But there’s no mercy for a guilty muse; 

For, like a mistress, she must stend or fall. 

And please you to a height, or not at all. 



TYRANNICK LOVE ; OR, THE ROYAL MARTYR. 

[A BHYHINO tragedy, written by Dryden in seven weeks, and 
produced at the King’s House early in 1669. Empty noise and 
ridiculous turbulence, mingled with many passages of strength 
and elegance, are the conspicuous attributes ascribed to it by 
Dr. Johnson. Dryden seems, indeed, to have been quite conscious 
of the extravagant absurdities of this play, and anticipates the 
critics in his prologue, where he frankly avows that, having a 
tyrant for his theme, be gave the reins to his muse, and suffered 
her to run mad. The epilogue threw the audience into ecstacies. 
Nell Gwyn lies dead in the last scene, and just as her bearers 
are about to carry her off, she starts up, and, dismissing them, 
with ‘you damned confounded dogl’ advances to speak the 
epilc^e. One of the stage historians tells us that the king was 
so iaKinated by the lively manner in which she delivered it, that 
when the play was over he went behind the scenes, and carried 
her off that very night — an anecdote whirk may be dismissed as 
a green-room version of the royal amour. There is no doubt 
that about this time Nell became the king’s mistress ; but that 
his majesty did not remove her from the stage is evident from 
subsequent announcements in the play-bills. In this epUog^e, as 
in many others, the popular actress speaks m nor own person, 
much to the delight of the beaux and vizard-masks and orange 
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women, who no donht relished this part of the entertainment 
more than the best play that could be set before them. Nelly 
avows that she ‘ is out of her calling’ in tragedy, an opinion 
in which the public seem to have unanimously concurred: so 
that when she flung off her enforced gravity, and ran to the 
foot-lights to give free vent to her own wild animal spirits, it 
may be easily conceived what surprise and rapture she produced 
amongst the spectators — much to the advantage of the dreary 
play. It might appear from the last line of the epil(^e that she 
played the part of St. Catherine; but the reference is to the second 
title of the play. She really played Valeria. The character of St 
Catherine was performed by Mrs. Bontell, the original Statira, 
who usually acted what were called the ‘ genteel pai-ts’ in comedy, 
and those characters in more serious plays which Davies describes 
as the ‘ tender and innocent young la^es.’J 

PROLOGUE. 

S ELF-LOVE, which, never rightly understood. 

Makes poets still conclude their plays are good. 

And malice, in all critics, reiras so high. 

That for small errors, they ^ole plays decry ; 

So that to see this fondness, and that spite. 

You’d think that none but madmen judge or write. 
Therefore our poet, as he thinks not fit 
To impose upon you what he writes for wit. 

So hopes, that, leaving you your censures fi:ee, 

You equal judges of the whole will be; 

They judge but half, who only faults will see. 

Poets, like lovers, should be bold and dare. 

They spoil their business with an over-care ; 

And he, who servilely creeps after sense. 

Is safe, but ne’er will reach an excellence. 

Hence ’tis, our poet, in his conjuring. 

Allowed his fancy the full scope and swing. 

But when a tyrant for his theme he had. 

He loosed the reins, and bade his muse run mad ; 

And though he stumbles in a full career. 

Yet rashness is a better fault than fear. 

He saw his way ; but in so swift a pace. 

To choose the ground might be to lose the race. 

They then, who of each trip the advantage take. 

Find but those faults, which they want wit to make. 

13-2 
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EPILOGUE. 

Spoken by Nell Gityn, when the was to he carried off dead ly 
the Bearers. 

TO THE BEARER. 

H OLD! are you madp you damned, confounded dog! 
I am to rise, and spe^ the epilogue. 

TO THE AUDIENCE. 

I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye; 

I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 

Bweet ladies, be not frighted ; I’ll be civil, 

I’m what I was, a little harmless devil. 

For, after death, we sprites have just such natures. 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 
And, therefore, I, that was an actress here. 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. 

Gallants, look to ’t, you say there are no sprites ; 

But I’ll come dance about your beds at nights ; 

And faith you’ll be in a sweet kind of taking. 

When I surprise you between sleep and waking. 

To tell you true, I walk, because I die 
Out of my calling, in a tragedy. 

Oh poet, damned dull poet, who could prove 
So senseless, to make Nelly die for love ! 

Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Easter-term, in tart and cheese-cake time ! 

I’ll fit the fop ; for I’ll not one word say. 

To excuse his godly, out-of-fashion play ; 

A play, which, if yon dare but twice sit out. 

You’ll all be slandered, and be thought devout. 

But, farewell, gentlemen, make haste to me, 

I’m sure ere long to have your company. 

As for my epitaph when I am gone. 

I’ll trust no poet, but will write my own : — 

Here Nelly lies, who, though she lived a slattern. 

Yet died a princess, acting in St. Catherine. 
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CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 

[In this tragedy, in two parts, or two tragedies in one, Drydea 
carries the extravagance of his rhyming fury to its heiglit. Dr. 
Johnson says that ‘they are written with a seeming determination 
to glut the public with dramatic wonders,’ and that ‘ they exhibit 
a kind of illustrious depravity and majestic madness.’ 

The exact date of the production of this play, or plays, is involved 
in some obscmity, which speculation has only served to complicate. 
Malone thinks that the two parts were performed in 1 669 and 1670; 
another writer, the autumn of 1669 ; a third, the autumn of 1670 ; 
and Sir Walter Scott says they were brought out in the same season, 
the winter of 1669, or the spring of 1670. The point is hardly 
worth investigation ; but as some of the &cts upon which the 
verification of tfie date depends are known with certainty, it 
may be as well to state them. It is certmn that Nell Gwyn 
played the character of Almahide, and that she spoke the pro- 
logue in that famous hat as broad as a coach wheel, at the sight 
of which the king, of all men the most easily amused by shallow 
jokes, was, according to Downes, nearly siiffocated with laughter. 
The jest of the enormous hat, spoken of in the prologue as being 
‘ first of the other house’s making,’ arose from a caricature of the 
French brought upon the st^e by Nokes, when the Duchess of 
Orleans, attended by her French suite, came over to this country 
on a political mission. The short coat, the broad waist-belt, and 
the huge bat which the English court had the bad taste to snfier 
and to laugh at in the presence of the visitors they were intended 
to turn into ridicule, were imitated, and, of course, exaggerated 
by the actress. As the duchess arrived on the 14th of May, 1670, 
returning at the end of a fortnight, the prologue must have been 
delivered after that period ; and that it must have been delivered 
some months later is obvious from the fact that on the 8th of 
May, Nell Gwyn gave birth to a son, afterwards Duke of St. 
Albans. These circumstances, as far as they go, are clear enough. 
But they are wholly irreconcilable with an anecdote current in 
the careless stage chronicles of the time, from which it appeal's 
that it was in speaking this very epilogue the lively beauty 
first attracted the admiration of her royal lover.* According to 

* Lord Lansdowne seems to corroborate the report in the following 
lines:— 

‘ Granada lost, beheld her pomps restored. 

And AJmahide again by kings adored.' 

Progrtit of Beauty. 
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the dates, the epilogue must have been spoken after the birth of 
her son ; difficult as it may be to believe that the king cast his 
new mistress back again so soon upon the theatre to associate 
with her former lovers, the Harts and Lacys. A passage in the 
epilogue to the first part, where an allusion is made to the delay 
of a year in the production of the play, there ascribed to the 
illness of the ‘ women,’ has been supposed to have had a direct 
reference to Nell. But as the allusion points to more than one 
actress, this solution is not entirely satisfactory. Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, in his ‘ Story of Nell Gwyn,’ supplies the deficiency 
by the name of Miss Davis; hut as Miss Davis was a member of 
the Duke’s company, her absence could not have interfered with 
the production of a play at the King’s House.* The only actresses 
engaged in the Conquest of Oranada were Nell Gwyn, Mrs. 
Marshall, and Mrs. James, and of them the only name that does 
not appear in the few casts we have of 1669, is that of Mrs. James, 
who, I presume, must therefore have h^n the other actress 
referred to. Such is the evidence upon which we are thrown for 
the determination of the date of the play. The conclusion to 
which it conducts us is, that the tragedy was produced late in 
1670. The epilogue to the second part boldly asserts the supe- 
riority of the drama of the Restoration over that of the age of 
Shakespeare — a critical opinion which Dryden attempted to defend 
in an essay more remarkable for ingenuity than judgment.] 

PROLOGUE TO THE FIRST PART. 

Spoken by Mrs. Ellen Gwtn, tn a broad-brimmed hat and tpaist-belt. 

T his jest was first of the other house’s making. 

And, five times tried, has never failed of taking ; 

For ’twere a shame a poet should he killed 
Under the shelter of so hroad a shield. 

This is that hat, whose very sight did win ye 
To laugh and clap as though the devil were in ye. 

As then, for Nokes, so now I hope you’ll be 
So dull, to laugh once more for love of me. 

I’ll write a play, says one, for I have got 
A broad-brimmed hat, and waist-belt, towards a plot. 



• These sicknesses were a periodical misfortune common to 
both houses. The most curious details respecting the actresaerf, and, 
indeed, every thing connected with the tlieatres, will be found in the 
StoTjf oj I U Owyn^ a book no less remarkable for the accuracy than 
the fulness of its matter. 
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Says the other, I have one more large than that. 

Thus they out-write each other — with a hat ! 

The brims still grew with every play they writ ; 

And grew so large, they covered all the wit. 

Hat was the play ; ’twas language, wit, and tale : 

Like them that find meat, drink, and cloth in ale. 

What dulness do these mongrel wits confess. 

When all their hopes is acting of a dress ! 

Thus, two the best comedians of the age 

Must be worn out, with being blocks of the stage : 

Like a young girl, who better things has known. 
Beneath their poet’s impotence they groan. 

See now what charity it was to save ! 

They thought you liked, what only you forgave ; 

And brought you more dull sense, dull sense much worse 
Than brisk gay nonsense, and the heavier curse. 

They bring old iron, and glass upon the stage. 

To barter with the Indians of our age. 

Still they write on, and like great authors show ; 

But ’tis as rollers in wet gardens grow 
Heavy with dirt, and gathering as they go. 

May none, who have so little understood. 

To like such trash, presiune to praise what’s good ! 

And may those drudges of the stage, whose fate 
Is damned dull farce more dully to translate. 

Fall under that excise the state thinks fit 
To set on all French wares, whose worst is wit. 

French farce, worn out at home, is sent abroad ; 

And patched up here, is made our English mode. 
Henceforth, let poets, ere allowed to write. 

Be searched, like duellists before they fight. 

For wheel-broad hats, dull honour, all that chaff. 

Which makes you mourn, and makes the vulgar laugh : 
For these, in plays, are as unlawful arms. 

As, in a combat, coats of mail and charms. 

EPILOGUE TO THE FIRST PART. 

QUCCESS, which can no more than beauty last, 

^ Makes our sad poet mourn your favours past: 

For, since without desert he got a name. 

He fears to lose it now with greater shame. 

Fame, like a little mistress of the town. 

Is gained with ease, but then she’s lost as soon : 
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For, as those tawdry misses, soon or late. 

Jilt such as keep them at the highest rate ; 

And oft the lacquey, or the brawny clown. 

Gets what is hid in the loose-bodied gown,— 

So, fame is false to all that keep her long ; 

And turns up to the fop that’s brisk and young. 
Some wiser poet now would leave fame first ; < 

But elder wits are, like old lovers, cursed : 

Who, when the vigour of their youth is spent. 

Still grow more fond, as they grow impotent. 

This, some years hence, our poet’s case may prove ; 
But yet, he hopes, he’s young enough to love. 
When forty comes, if he e’er live to see 
That wretched, fumbling age of poetry, 

’Twill be high time to bid his muse adieu : — 

Well may he please himself, but never you. 

Till then, he’ll do as well as he began. 

And hopes you will not find him less a man. 

Think him not duller for this year’s delay ; 

He was prepared, the women were away ; 

And men, without their parts, can hardly play. 

If they, through sickness, seldom did appear. 

Pity the virgins of each theatre : 

For at both houses, ’twas a sickly year ! 

And pity us, your servants, to whose cost. 

In one such sickness, nine whole months are lost. 
Their stay, he fears, has ruined what he writ : 
Long waiting both disables love and wit. 

They thought they gave him leisure to do well ; 
But, when they forc^ him to attend, he fell ! 

Yet, though he much has failed, he begs, to-day. 
You will excuse his unperforming play : 

Weakness sometimes great passion does express ; 
He had pleased better, had he loved you less. 



PROLOGUE TO THE SECOND PART. 

f^pHEY, who write ill, and they, who ne’er durst write, 
A Turn critics, out of ihere revenge and spite : 

A playhouse gives them fame ; and up there starts, 
From a mean fifth-rate wit, a man of parts. 

So common faces on the stage appear ; 

We take them in, and they turn beauties here. 
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Oor author fears those critics as his fate ; 

And those he tears, bv consequence must hate. 

For they the traffic of all wit invade, 

As scriveners draw away the bankers’ trade. 

Howe’er, the poet’s safe enough to-day. 

They cannot censure an unfinished play. 

But, as when vizard-mask appears in pit, 

Straight every man, who thinKs himself a wit. 

Perks up, and, managing his comb with grace. 

With his white wig sets ofi' his nut-brown face ; 

That done, bears up to the prize, and views each limb. 

To know her by her rigging and her trim ; 

Then, the whole noise of fops to wagers go, — 

‘ Pox on her, ’t must be she ;’ and — ‘ damme, no !' — 

Just so, I prophesy, these wits to-day 
Will blindly guess at our imperfect play ; 

With what new plots our Second Part is filled, 

Who must be kept alive, and who be killed. 

And as those vizard-masks maintaiu that fashion, 

To soothe and tickle sweet imagination ; 

So our dull poet keeps you on with masking. 

To make you think there’s something worth your asking. 
But, when ’tis shown, that, which does now delight you. 
Will prove a dowdy, with a face to fright you. 



EPILOGUE TO THE SECOND PART. 

I ^IIEY, who have best succeeded on the stage. 
Have stiU conformed their genius to their age. 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humour show. 

When men were dull, and conversation low. 

Then comedy was faultless, but 'twas coarse ; 
Cobb’s tankard was a jest, and Otter’s horse. 

And, as their comedy, their love was mean ; * 
Except, by chance, in some one laboured scene. 
Which must atone for an ill-written play. 

They rose, but at their height could seldom stay. 
Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped ; 
And they have kept it since, by being dead. 

But, were they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every word, throughout a play. 
None of them, no not Jonson in his height. 

Could pass, without allowing grains for weight. 
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Or see some serious piece, which we presume 
Is fallen from some incomparable plume; 

‘ And therefore, Messieurs, if you’ll do us grace. 

Send lacqueys early to preserve your place.’ 

We dare not on your privilege intren^. 

Or ask you why you like them ? — they are French. 

Therefore some go with courtesy exceeding, t. 

Neither to hear nor see, but show their breeding : \ 

Each lady striving to out-laugh the rest ; . \ 

To make it seem they understood the jest. ; ^ 

Their countrymen come in, and nothing pay, * 

To teach us English where to clap the play : i 

Civil egad ! our hospitable land 
Bears ^ the charge, for them to understand : 

Meantime we languish, and neglected lie. 

Like wives, while you keep better company ; 

And wish for your own s^es, without a satire. 

You’d less good breeding, or had more good-nature. 



PROLOGUE. 

Spoken on the First Day of the King’s House Acting after the Fire. 





[In some copies of this prologue, it is stated to have been spoken 
on the first day of the King’s House acting after the fire of 
London. This is a mistake. The fire of London took place be- 
tween four and five years before, and is alluded to in the lines. 
The fire which gave occasion to this address, broke out in Drury 
Lane, in January 1671-2, and entirely destroyed the playhouse 
where the King’s company acted. In this extremity they took 
refuge in the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, recently vacated by 
the Duke’s company, who had established themselves in a new and 
more commodious theatre in Dorset Gardens, under the manage- 
ment of Lady Davenant.* Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre was opened 
by the King’s company on the 26th of February, 1671-2, for 
which occasion Dryden provided this prologue.] 



• Sir Walter Scott says that Dorset Gardens was fitted up under 
the direction of Sir William Davenant. But Dorset Gardens was not 
built till 1671, in the November of which year it was opened, an4 Sir 
William Davenant died in April, i6d8. 
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of Beamnont and Fletcher, and that maddest of all comedies, 
Tom Killigrew’s Parson’s Wedding, (I wonder who played Jolly!) 
were acted solely by the women, Mrs. Marshall speaking the pro- 
logue and epilc^ue on both occasions. The first of the following 
prologues was probably delivered at the opening representation. 
The women also acted Dryden’s play of Secret Love; or. The 
Maiden Queen, Dryden fumi^ng them with a special prologue 
and epilogue, which were spoken by Mrs. Boutell and Mrs. 
Reeve. These performances took place at the close of 1673 
or the b^inning of 1673, evidently while the impression of Ra- 
ventcroft’s Mamamouchi at Dorset Gardens was yet fresh. It 
would seem from a passage in the epilogue spoken by Mrs. 
Reeve, that even at this early period there was some talk of a 
junction of the two houses, which did not actually take place for 
ten years afterwards; and that, in comparisoA with their pros- 
perous rivals, the King’s company were in a stru^ling condition. 
These were the only instances of plays bemg acted wholly by 
women ; but it was a frequent practice for the actresses to deliver 
prologues and epilogues in men’s clothes, and their appearance 
in male costume was so attractive, that many opportunities for 
that sort of masquerade were contrived for them in the come- 
dies, in which they imitated the airs of the fops and gallants 
with great humour, to the infinite diversion of the audiences. 
Nell Qwyn was especially fascinating in these assumptions; 
but, a few years later, Mrs. Bracegirdle carried oflf the palm. 
Her height was well adapted to such impersonations, while her 
dark hair and eyebrows, black eyes, and fine white teeth, im- 
parted a saucy and piquant beauty to them which delighted the 
spectators. ‘ Genteel comedy,’ says Antony Aston, ‘ was her 
chief essay, and that, too, when in men’s clothes, in which she 
far surmounted all the actresses of that and this age. Yet she 
had a defect scarcely perceptible, viz. her right shoulder a little 
protruded, which, when m men’s clothes, was covered by a long 
peruke ; she was finely shaped, and had very handsome legs and 
'■ feet; and her gait, or walk, was free, manlike, and modest.’ 
Davenant has generally received the credit of having introduced 
( ‘ women actresses’ to the English stage ; but an entry in Pepys’ 

Diary clearly establishes the priority of Killigrew. Pepys saw 
women on the stage for the first time on the 3rd January, i66o-l. 
Davenant did not open the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields till the 
end of the following June. Ihrench actresses appeared in London 
so far back as 1629, but were hissed off the stage. 

The first of the following prologues ends with a sarcasm upon 
Dorset Gardens, ‘ the gaudy house with soenes,’ where a lavish 
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outlay was expended on the garniture of the stage. There is a 
strange rhyme in this prologue : 

We can’t appoint our house 
The lovers’ old and wonted rendezvous. 

This is as odd French as Etherege gives to the valet in the 
Comical Revenge.'] 

PROLOGUE. 

When they acted at the old theatre, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

W ERE none of you, gaUants, e’er driven so hard. 

As when the poor kind soul was under guard. 

And could not do’t at home, in some by-street 
To take a lodging, and in private meet ? 

Such is our case ; we can’t appoint our house, 

The lovers’ old and wonted rendezvous. 

But hither to this trusty nook remove ; 

The worse the lodging is, the more the love. 

For much good p^ime, many a dear sweet hug. 

Is stolen in garrets, on the humble rug. 

Here’s good accommodation in the pit ; 

The grave demurely in the midst may sit. 

And so the hot Buigundian on the side. 

Ply vizard mask, and o’er the benches stride : 

Here are convenient upper boxes too. 

For those that make the most triumphant show ; 

All, that keep couches, must not sit below. 

There, gallants, you betwixt the acts retire. 

And, at dull plays, have something to admire : 

We, who look up, can your addresses mark. 

And see the creatures coupled in the ark : 

So we expect the lovers, braves, and wits ; 

The gaudy house with scenes will serve for cits. 

PROLOGUE. 

Spoken (btfore ‘Secret Love’) by Mrs. Bouteu., in man's clothes. 

W OMEN, like us, (passing for men,) you’ll cry. 
Presume too much upon your secreCT. 

'There’s not a fop in town, but will pretend 
To know the cheat himself, or by his IHend ; 

Then make no words on’t, gallants, ’tis e’en true. 

We are condemned to look and strut, like you. 

Since we thus freely our hard fate confess. 

Accept us, these bad times, in any dress. 
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you’ll find the sweet on’t : now old pantaloons 
Will go as far as, formerly, new gowns ; 

And from your own cast wigs, expect no frowns. 

The ladies we shall not so easily please ; 

They‘11 say,— What impudent bold thin^ are these. 
That dare provoke, yet cannot do uj right. 

Like men, with humng looks, that dare not fight !— 
But this reproach our courage must not daunt ; 

The bravest soldier may a weapon want ; 

Let her that doubts us stUl send her gallant. 

Ladies, in us you’ll youth and beauty find : 

All things — but one — according to your mind : 

And when your eyes and ears are feasted here. 

Rise up, and make out the short meal elsewhere. 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken (qfler ‘Secret Love') by Mrs. Reeve, in num's clothes. 

W HAT think you, sirs, was’t not all well enough P 
Will you not grant that we can strut and huff? 
Men may be proud ; but faith, for aught I see, 

Thev neither walk, nor cock, so well as we ; 

And, for the fighting part, we may in time 
Grow up to swagger in heroic rhyme ; 

For though we cannot boast of equal force. 

Yet, at some weapons, men have still the worse. 

Why should not then we women act alone ? 

Or whence are men so necessary grown ! 

Our’s are so old, they are as ^ood as none. 

Some who have tried them, it you’ll take their oaths, 
Swear they’re as arrant tinsel as their clothes. 
Imi^ne us but what we represent. 

And we could e’en give you as good content. 

Our faces, shapes, — all’s better than you see. 

And for the rest, they want as much as we. 

Oh, would the higher powers be kind to us. 

And grant us to set up a female house ! 

We’ll make ourselves to please both sexes then,— 

To the men women, to the women men 
Here,, we presume, our legs are no ill sight. 

And they will give you no ill dreams at night ; 

In dreams both sexes may their passions eas^. 

You make us then as civil as you please. 
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This would prevent the houses joining too, 
At which we are as much displeased as you ; 
For all our women most devoutly swear, 
Each would be rather a poor actress here. 
Than to he made a Mamamouchi there. 



MARRIAGE-A-LA-MODE. 

[Dbyben’s comic power appears to greater advantage in this 
piece, produced in 1672, than his serious vein. Nell Gwyn was 
no longer in the theatre to confer her hrightness on his scenes, 
but the cast embraced Mrs. Boutell, Mrs. Marshall, and Mrs. 
Reeve, the actress, with whom he is said to have had a liaison. ‘I 
have eat tarts with him and Madame Reeve at the Mulberry 
Garden,’ says a correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1745), ‘ when our author advanced to a sword and a Chadreux 
wig.’ The date of this communication has always appeai-cd to 
me to throw a doubt upon its authenticity. Dryden <hed in 
1 700 ; and as Mrs. Reeve is known to have died, in the phrase of 
the day, ‘ a religious,’ and, therefore, not very likely in the latter 
part of her life to appear in the Mulberry Garden with her old 
lover, it is improbable that any such incident could have taken 
place within such a period as that a person living in 1745 could 
have been present. Other passages in the same communication 
confirm the suspicion that attaches to its statements. For 
example, the writer says that ‘ Shadwell in conversation was a 
brute,’ which is flatly contradicted by the character given of him 
by Rochester. 

The prologue to Marriage d la Mode has some interesting 
contemporary allusions — Fops’ comer in the pit, whose noisy occu- 
pants used to keep up an incessant uproar ; tho price of admission 
to the pit, half-a-crown ; the shows and gpauds of Dorset Gardens, 
which the poet again leaves contemptuously to the citizens ; the 
masked halls, which were amongst the favourite amusements of 
the time ; Morecraft, a fashionable head-dresser ; and the rooms 
with couches in them, which were fitted up for the reception of 
company in the taverns and cofiee-houses, and which are intro- 
duce as an attractive feature in the play.J 

PROLOGUE. 

L ord, how reformed and quiet are we grown. 

Since all our braves and all our wits are gone! 

Fop -corner now is free from civil war. 

White- wig and vizard make no louger jar. 
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France, and the fleet, have swept the town so clear. 
That we can act in peace, and you can hear. 

’Twas a sad sight, before they inarched from home. 
To see our warriors in red waistcoats come, 

With hair tucked up, into our tiring-room. 

But ’twas more sad to hear their last adieu : 

The women sobbed, and swore they would be true ; 
And so they were, as long as e’er they could ; 

But powerful guinea cannot he withstood. 

And they were made of playhouse flesh and blood. 
Fate did their friends for double use ordain ; 

In wars abroad they grinning honour gain. 

And mistresses, for all that stay, maintain. 

Now they are gone, ’tis dead vacation here. 

For neither friends nor enemies appear. 

Poor pensive punk now peeps ere plays h^n. 

Sees the bare bench, and da^ not venture in ; 

But manages her last half-crown with care. 

And trudges to the MaU, on foot, for air. 

Our city friends so far will hardly come. 

They can take up with pleasures nearer home ; 

And see gay shows, and ^udy scenes, elsewhere ; 
For we presume they seldom come to hear. 

But they have now taken up a glorious trade. 

And cutting Morecraft struts in masquerade. 
There’s aU our hope, for we shall show to-day 
A masquing ball, to recommend our play ; 

Nay, to endear them more, and let them see 
We scorn to come behind in courtesy. 

We’ll follow the new mode which they begin. 

And treat them with a room, and couch within : 

For that’s one way, howe’er the play fall short. 

To oblige the town, the cily, and the court. 

EPILOGUE. 

T hus have my spouse and I informed the nation. 
And led you all the way to reformation ; 

Not with dull morals, gravely writ, like those 
Which men of easy phlegm with care compose, 
Your poets, of stiff words and limber sense. 

Bom on the confines of indifference : 

But by examples drawn, 1 dare to say. 

From most otyou who hear and see the play. 

III. DETDBK. 
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There are more Rhodophils in this theatre, 

More Palamedes, and some few wives, 1 fear : 

But yet too iar our poet would not run ; 

Though ’twas well offered, there was nothing done. 

He would not quite the women’s frailty bare. 

But stript them to the waist, and left them there : 

And the men’s faults are less severely shown. 

For he considers that himself is one. 

Some stabbing wits, to bloody satire bent. 

Would treat both sexes with less compliment ; 

Would lay the scene at home ; of husbands tell. 

For wenches, taking up their wives in the Mall ; 

'And a brisk bout, which each of them did want. 

Made by mistake of mistress and gallant. 

Our modest author thought it was enough 
To cut you off a sample of the staff : 

He spai^ my shame, which you, I’m sure, would not, 
For you were all for driving on the plot : 

You sighed when I came in to break the sport. 

And set your teeth when each desi^ffell short. 

To wives and servants ail good wishes lend. 

But the poor cuckold seldom finds a friend. 

Since, therefore, court and town will take no pity, 

I humbly cast myself upon the city. 



THE ASSIGNATION; 

OR, nOVB IW A RTONEBT. 

[This comedy, brought out also in 1672, failed. In his preface, 
Dryden defends it, on the opinions of some of the ‘ best judges,’ 
against the verdict of the town ; but a perusal of the (xanedy will 
confirm the sentence of the audience. It bears all the marks of a 
piece written in a hurry, to enable the author to discharge his 
contract with the theatre. The prologue, spoken by Haines, 
flings upon the audience the follies reflected from themselves in 
the play ; and reproaches them for their encouragement of the 
extravagant absurdities, borrowed from the French, which were 
in high vog^e, and brought more money than the regular drama. 
In some editions, the tmn Mamcmottchi is explsdned as having 
reference to the Italian pantomimes, then first added to plays. 
This is a blunder. The term is taken from the name of a piece 
by Ilavenscroft, called The CUiten turned OetUlemani or. Mama- 
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moucAi, which had recently drawn crowds to Dorset Gardens. 
The piece was founded on the M. de Powrceaugnao and the 
Bourgeois OeniUhomme of Moliere, treated Ihrcii^y; and the 
main point of the drollery consisted in fooling a dtizen, who apes 
high life, to the top of his bent, by persuading him that the son 
of the grand Turk wants to marry his daughter, and conferring 
upon him a mock dignity under the title of Mamamouchi. 
Downes says that Hmnes, who spoke the prologue in which 
Mamamouchi is ri<^culed, ori^nally played the French Master 
in that piece at Dorset Gardens. In the first editicm of the piece 
the part is assigned to Angel, who was in the company at the 
time, and remained in it for two years afterwards, and may, pro- 
bably, have succeeded Haines in the character. Downes tells us 
that Haines offended Hart, who discharged him, in ocmsequence 
of which he went over to the Duke’s company. The separation 
was evidently brief, as Hiunes re-appeared at the King’s House in 
the Assignation. The close of the epilogue to this comedy, like 
the close of the prologue to the Tempest, agmn takes the audience 
behind the curtfun, to let them see how loosely the actresses 
lived. It may be inferred firom these fi^ucnt public alluaons to 
the open licentiousness of the green-room, th^ the ladies were 
rather vain of this sort of notoriety.} 

PROLOGUE. 

P ROLOGUES, like bells to churches, toll you in 
With chiming verse, till the dull plays begin ; 

With this sad diflerence though, of pit and pew, 

You damn the poet, but the priest damns you : 

But priests can treat you at your own expence. 

And gravely call you fools without offence. 

Poets, poor devils, have ne’er jrour folly shown. 

But, to their cost, you proved it was their own : 

For when a fop’s presented on the stage, 

Straight all the coxcombs in the town engage ; 

For his deUverance and revenge they join, 

And grunt, like hogs, about their captive swine. 

Your poets daily split upon this shelf’, — 

You must have fo(^, yet none will have himself. 

Or if, in kindness, you that leave would give. 

No man could write you at that rate you live ; 

For some of you grow fops with so much haste, 

' Riot in nonsense, and commit such waste, 

’Twould ruin poets should they spend so fast. 

14r-2 
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He who made this, observed what farces hit, 

And durst not disoblige you now with wit. 

But, gentlemen, you over-do the mode ; 

You must have fools out of the common road. 

The unnatural strained buffoon is only taking ; 

No fop can please you now of God’s own making. 
Pardon our poet, u he speaks his mind ; 

You come to plays with your own follies lined ; 

Small fools fall on you, hke small showers, in vain ; 
Your own oiled coats keep out all common rain. 

You must have Mamamouchi, such a fop 
As would appear a monster in a shop ; 

He’ll fill your pit and boxes to the brim, 

\Yhere, rammra in crowds, you see yourselves in him. 
Sure there’s some spell our poet never knew. 

In Hullibabilah, and Chu, chu, chu ; 

But Marababah sahem most did touch you ; 

That is. Oh how we love the Mamamouchi ! 

Grimace and habit sent you pleased away; 

You danmed the poet, and cried up the play. 

This thought had made our author more uneasy. 
But that he hopes I’m fool enough to please ye. 

But here’s my grief, — though nature, joined with art. 
Have cut me out to act a fooling part. 

Yet, to your praise, the few wits here will say, 

’Twas imitati^ you taught Haines to play. 

EPILOGUE. 

S OME have expected, from our bills to day'. 

To find a satire in our poet’s play. 

The zealous rout from Coleman-street did run. 

To see the story of the Friar and Nun ; 

Or tales yet more ridiculous to hear. 

Vouched by their vicar of ten pounds a-year, — 

Of Nuns who did against temptation pray. 

And discipline laid on the pleasant way : 

Or that, to please the malice of the town. 

Our poet should in some close cell have shown 
Some sister, playing at content alone. 

This they did hope ; the other side did fear ; 

And both, you see, alike are cozened here. 

Some thought the title of our play to blame ; 

They Uked the thing, but yet abhorred the name : 
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Like modest punks, who all von ask afford, 

But, for the world, they would not name t^t word. 
Yet, if you’ll credit what I heard him say. 

Our poet meant no scandal in his play ! 

His Nuns are ^ood, which on the sta^ are shown, 
And, sure, behmd our scenes, you’ll look for none. 



■ amboyna; 

OB, THX CBUZI.TJB8 OF THE DDTCH TO THE EBOUSH MEBCHABTS. 

[The tragedy with this very long name was played in 1673. 

Dryden says that he contrived and wrote it in a month. It was 
intended for a temporary purpose, to inflame the national pasaons 
during the war with Holland, and afforded Dryden an excellent 
popular vehicle ibr his hatred of the Dutch. The prol(^e and 
epilc^e are mainly transplanted from the Satire on the Dutch, 
written some eleven or twelve years before. See notes on that 
poem, i. 139. All readers of the play will agree with Sir Walter 
Scott, that it is the worst of Dryden’s productions.] 

FBOLOQUE. 

A S needy gallants in the scriveners’ hands. 

Court tne rich knave that gripes their mortgaged lands. 

The first fat buck of all the season’s sent. 

And keeper takes no fee in compliment ; 

The dot(^ of some Englishmen is such. 

To fawn on those who ruin them, — ^the Dutch. 

They shall have all, rather than make a war 
With those who of the same religion are. 

The straits, the Guinea trade, the herrings too. 

Nay, to preserve them, they shall pickle you. 

Some are resolved not to find out we cheat, 

But, cuckold-like, love him who does the feat : 

What injuries soe’er upon us fall. 

Yet still. The same religion, answers all : 

Religion wheedled you to civil war. 

Drew English blood, and Dutchmen’s now would spare. 

Be gulled no longer ; for you’ll find it true. 

They have no more religion, faith — than you ; ' 

Interest’s the god they worship in their state ; 

And you, I take it, have not much of that. 
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Well, monarchies may own religion’s name. 

But states are atheiste in their very frame. 

They share a sin, and such proportions fall, 

That, like a stink, ’tie nothing to them all. 

How they love England, you shall see this day 
No map shows Holland truer than our play : 

Their pictures and inscriptions well wo mow ; 

We may be bold one medal sure to show. 

View then their falsehoods, rapine, cruelty ; 

And think what once they were, they still would be : 
But hope not either language, plot, or art ; 

’Twas writ in haste, but with an English heart : 

And least hope wit ; in Dutchmen that would be 
As much improper, as would honesty. 

EPILOGUE. 

A POET once the Spartans led to fight. 

And made them conquer in the Muses’ right ; 

So would our poet lead you on this day. 

Showing your tortured fathers in his play. 

To one well bom the affront is worse, and more. 
When he’s abused and bafiled by a boor. 

With an ill grace the Dutch their mischiefs do. 
They’ve both ill nature and ill manners too. 

Well may they boast themselves an ancient nation. 
For they were bred ere manners were in fashion j 
And their new commonwealth has set them free. 
Only from honour and civility. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride. 

Than did their lubber state mankind bestride; 

Their sway became them with as ill a mien. 

As their own paunches swell above their chin : 

Yet is their empire no trae growth, but humour. 
And only two kin^’ touch can cure the tumoxir. 

As Cato did his Amc fruits display. 

So we before your eyes their Indies lay: 

All loyal English will, like him, conclude. 

Let Caesar live, and Caithage be subdued! 
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OPENING OF THE NEW HOUSE. 

[Thb King’s company opened their new house in Drury-l»nc, 
built under the superintendence of Wren, at a cost of nearly 
£4000, (although described in the prologue as ‘ a plain-built 
house’) on the 26th March, 1674.* In the prologue, Dryden 
again refers to the pomp of the rival establishment, the introduc- 
tion of machinery and French posturers, ballet dancers, and trans- 
lations. The ' tipcats’ alluded to in the last line had a direct 
reference to an operatic version of Shakespeare’s play produced by 
Shadwell in the preceding year, at Dorset Gardens, with extraor- 
dinary splendour .f The homeliness of the new house is proudly 
contrast^ with all this ‘gawdry,’ as having been directed by 
the taste of the king. The epilogue resumes the subject, and 
points out the local advantage the Drury Lane House possessed over 
that of Dorset Garden, which, being situated in Salisbury-court, 
Fleet-street, could be reached only by a cold bleak ro^ — the 
Strand and Fleet-street,, ill paved, and lighted by dim candle 
lanterns hong out at the doors. The uproarious tenants of Fops’ 
comer are again alluded to, their drunken scouring in the streets 
at night, and their knocking up the lodgings of women at an 
early hour in the morning after the debauch of the tavern, inci- 
dents frequently brought into the comedies, and of which Etherege 
has specially availed himself in the Comical Revenge, The 
disorders in the pit sometimes rose to such a height that swords 

« Mr. Collier has brought to light a very curious document, 
{Shakegpeare Society Papers, iv. 147) by which it appears that Dryden 
was Joined with Killigrew, Hart, Mohun, and others, in the speculation 
of the new theatre ; that they had disbursed amongst them ‘ several 
great sums’ for building a scene-house at the * new playhouse :* and 
that, in consideration of an advance of jCido, made by Burt, the actor, 
for the same purpose, they entered into an indenture with him to pay 
him, under certain conditions, and for a certain term,£i i is- Ad. every 
day the company acted. The immediate point of interest in this 
document is that it shews Dryden to have been a sharer in the under- 
taking. 

t The King’s people were not content with satirieing the magnifleence 
of the other house in prologues and epilogues, but condescended to 
mimic their productions in occasional burlesques. Duffet, a milliner 
in the New Exchange, was employed in these dramatic caricatures, 
one of the principal of which was a travestie of Shadwell’s opera, 
called The Mock Tempest ; or, the Enchanted Castle. The worst of it 
was that, in ridiculing Shadwell, it became necessary to ridicule his 
original, so that the burlesque was a more flagrant violation of good 
taste than the offence it was intended to reprove. 
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were drawn j and at Dorset Gardens, Mr. Scroop was murdered by 
Sir Thomas Armstrong in one of these brawls. The allusion to 
the poets’ heads in the Duke’s House, happily set iff by a hope 
that their wits will be found in Drury Lane, refers to the decora- 
tions of the theatre, on the panels of which the portraits of the 
principal dramatists were painted.] 

PBOLOOUE. 

A PLAIN built house, after so long a stay, 

Will send you half unsatisfied away; 

When, fallen from your expected pomp, you find 
A bare convenience only is designed. 

You, who each day can theatres behold, 

Like Nero’s palace, shining all with gold. 

Our mean ungilded stage will scorn, we fear, 

And, for the homely room, disdain the cheer. 

Yet now cheap druggets to a mode are grown. 

And a plain suit, since we can make but one. 

Is better than to be by tarnished gawdry known. 

They, who are by your favours wealthy made. 

With mighty sums may carry on the trade ; 

We, broken bankers, half destroyed by fire. 

With our small stock to humble roofs retire ; 

Pity our loss, while you their pomp admire. 

For fame and honour we no longer strive; 

We yield in both, and only beg — to live ; 

Unable to support their vast expence. 

Who build and treat with such magnificence, 

That, like the ambitious monarchs of the age. 

They give the law to our provincial stage. 

Great neighbours enviously promote excess. 

While thev impose their splendour on the less ; 

But only fools, and they of vast estate. 

The extremity of modes will imitate. 

The dangling knee-fringe, and the bib-cravat. 

Yet if some pride with want may be allowed. 

We in our plainness may be justly proud ; 

Our royal master willed it should be so ; 

Whate nr he’s pleased to own, can need no show ; 

That sacred name gives ornament and grace. 

And, like his stamp, makes basest met^ pass. 

’Twere folly now a stately pile to raise. 

To build a playhouse while you throw down plays ; 
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While scenes, machines, and empty operas reign, 

And for the pencil you the pen disdain ; 

While troops of tarnished Frenchmen hither drive, 
And laugh at those upon whose alms they live : 

Old English authors vanish, and give place 
To these new conquerors of the !^^^nan race. 

More tamely than your fathers you submit ; 

You’re now grown vassals to them in your wit. 

Mark, when they play, how our fine fops advance 
The mighty merits of their men of France, 

Keep time, cry Bon, and humour the cadence. 

Well, please yourselves ; but sure ’tis understood, 

^ That rVench machines ]^ve ne’er done England good, 
I would not prophesy our house’s fate ; 

But while vain shows and scenra you over-rate, 

Tis to be feared 

That, as a fire the former house o’erthrew. 

Machines and tempests will destroy the new. 

EPILOGUE. 

T hough what our prologue said was sadly true. 
Yet, gentlemen, our homely house is new, 

A charm that seldom fails with wicked you. 

A country lip may have the velvet touch ; 

Though she’s no lady, you may think her such : 

A strong imagination may do much. 

But you, loud sirs, who through your curls look big. 
Critics in plume and white valiancy wig. 

Who, lolling, on our foremost benches sit. 

And still charge first, the true forlorn of wit ; 

Whose favours, like the sun, warm where you roll. 
Yet you, like him, have neiUier heat nor soul ; 

So may your hats your foretops never press. 
Untouched your ribbons, sacr^ be your dress ; 

So may you slowly to old age advance. 

And have the excuse of youth for ignorance ; ^ 

So may Fop-comer full of noise remain. 

And dnve uu' off the dull, attentive train ; 

So may your midnight scourings happy prove. 

And morning batteries force your way to love ; 

So may not JpVance your warUe hands recall. 

But leave you by each other’s swords to fall. 

As you come here to rufile vizard punk. 

When sober rail, and roar when you are drunk. 
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Bat to the wits we can some merit plead, 

And urge what by themselves has oft been said ; 

Oar house relieves the ladies from the frights 
Of ill-paved streets, and long dark winter nights ; 

The lianders horses from a cold bleak road, 

Where bears in furs dare scarcely look abroad ; 

The audience from worn plays and fustian stuff, 

Of rhyme, more nauseous than three boys in buff. 
Though in their house the poets’ heads appear. 

We hope we may presume their wits are here. 

The best which they reserved they now will play. 

For, like kind cuckolds, though we have not the way 
T© please, we’ll find you abler men who may. 

If they should fail, for last recruits we breed 
A troop of frisking Monsieurs to succeed : 

You know the French sure cards at time of need. 



TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 1674. 

[This prologue was spoken by Hart, whose grace and intelligent 
elocution had ample opportunity of <hsplay in these admirable 
lines, in which a just distinction is drawn between the riotous and 
licentious pit of the town theatres, and the more refined audiences 
of the University j — the epilogue by Mrs. Marshall, who was fre- 
quently called upon to deliver these addresses. She was the 
principal actress in the King’s company, both in comedy and 
tragedy. Bathurst, personally complimented in the epilogue, 
was one of the most learned and liberal men of his age, and did 
not think it inconsistent with his Vice-chancellorship to patronize 
the drama.] 

PROLOGUE. 

P OETS, your subjects, have their parts assigned 
To un^nd, and to divert their sovereign’s mind : 
When tired with following nature, you think fit 
To seek repose in the cool shades 01 wit. 

And from the sweet retreat, with joy survey 
What rests, and what is conquered, of the wajr. 

Here, free yourselves from envy, care, and strife. 

You view tne various turns of human life ; 

Safe in our scene, through dangerous courts yon go. 

And, undebauch^, the vice of cities know. 
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Your theories are here to practice brought, 

As in mechanic omrations wrought ; 

And man, the little world, before you set. 

As once the sphere of crystal showed the great. 

Blest sure are you above all mortal kind. 

If to your fortunes you can suit your mind ; 

Content to see, and shun, those ills we show, 

And crimes on theatres alone to know. 

With joy we bring what our dead authors writ. 

And beg from you the value of their wit : 

That Shakespeare’s, Fletcher’s, and great Jonson’s claim 
May be renewed from those who gave them lame. 

None of our living poets dare appear; 

For muses so severe are worshipped here. 

That, conscious of their fruits, they shun the eye. 

And, as profane, fiem sacred places fly. 

Rather than see the oflTended God, and die. 

We bring no imperfections, but our own; 

Such fruits as made are by the makers shown ; 

And you have been so kind, that we may boast. 

The greatest judges still can pardon most. 

Poets must stoop, when thev would please our pit. 
Debased even to the level of their wit ; 

Disdaining that, which yet they know will take. 

Hating themselves what their applause must make. 

But when to praise from you they would aspire. 

Though they like eagles mount, your Jove is higher. 

So far your knowledge all their power transcend. 

As what should be beyond what is extends. 

EPILOGUE. 

O FT has our poet wished, this happy seat 
Might prove his fading Muse’s last retreat : 

I wondered at his wish, but now I find 
He sought for quiet, and content of min d ; 

Which noisefol towns, and courts can never know. 
And only in the shades, like laurels, grow. 

Youth, ere it sees the world, here studies rest. 

And age, returning thence, concludes it b^t. 

What wonder if we court that happiness. 

Yearly to share, which hourly you possess ; 

Teaching even you, while the vexed world we show. 
Your peace to value more, and better kuow ? 
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’Tis all we can return for favours past, 

Whose holy memory shall ever last, 

For patronage from him whose care presides 
O’er every noble art, and every science guides : 
Bathurst, a name the learned with reverence know. 
And scarcely more to his own Virgil owe ; 

Whose a^ enjoys hut what his youth deserved. 

To rule wose Muses whom before he served. 

His learning, and untainted manners too. 

We find, Athenians, are derived to you; 

Such ancient hospitality there rests 
In yours, as dwelt in the first Grecian breasts. 
Whose kindness was religion to their guests. 

Such modesty did to our sex appear. 

As, had there been no laws, we need not fear. 

Since each of you was our protector here. 

Converse so cnaste, and so strict virtue shown. 

As might Apollo with the Muses own. 

Till our return, we must despair to find 
Judges so just, BO knowing, and so kind. 



AURENG-ZEBE ; OB, THE GREAT MOGUL. 

[The last of Dryden’s heroic tragedies, and the most carefully 
elaborated of them all. He appears by this time to have made 
the Recovery that the means were unfit for the end, and frankly 
acknowledges in the prologue that passion was too fierce for the 
eftters he had hitherto imposed upon it, that nature flew from 
him, ‘ like enchanted ground,’ and that he was growing weary of 
rhyme. He fixes his own position in the drama, cast between 
the two ages of Shakespeare and the Restoration, and hints at his 
retirement. The prologue also indicates the falling fortunes of 
the theatres, arising from the ruinous rivalry of the two houses, 
and the general neglect of the public, who sat looking on uncon- 
cernedly to see them play the ‘ tragedy of wit.’ In the epilogue 
he makes a more direct appeal to the judgment of the discerning 
few, and dwells more distinctly upon the pains he took in the 
composition of this play. The rivalry then going on between the 
silk manufactures of England and France will explain an allusion 
in one of the lines. Awreng-zebe was produced at the King’s House 
in 1675.] 
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PROLOGUE. 

O UR author, by experience, finds it true, 

’Tis much more hard to please himself than you ; 
And, out of no feigned modesty, this day 
Damns his laborious trifle of a play ; 

Not that it’s worse than what before he writ, 

But he has now another taste of wit ; 

And, to confess a truth, though out of time. 

Grows weary of his long-loved mistress. Rhyme. 
Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground : 

What verse can do, he has performed in this. 

Which he presumes the most correct of his ; 

But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespeare’s sacred name : 
Awed when he hears his godlike Romans rage. 

He, in a just despair, would quit the stage ; 

And to an age less polished, more unskilled. 

Does, with disdain, the foremost honours ^eld. 

As with the greater dead he dares not strive. 

He would not match his verse with those who live : 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages cast. 

The first of this, and hindmost of the last. 

A losing games W, let him sneak away; 

He bears no ready-money from the pluv. 

The fate which governs poets thought it fit 
He should not raise his fortunes by his wit. 

The clergy thrive, and the litigious bar ; 

Dull heroes fatten with the spoils of war : 

All southern vices. Heaven be praised, are here ; 

But wit’s a luxury you think too dear. 

When you to cultivate the plant are loth, 

'Tis a shrewd sign ’twas never of your ^wth : 

And wit in northern climates will not blow. 

Except, like orange trees, ’tis housed from snow. 
There needs no care to put a play-house down, 

’Tis the most desert place of all the town : 

We and our neighbours, to speak proudly, are. 

Like monarchs, ruined with expensive war ; 

While, like wise English, unconcerned you sit, 

And see us play the Tra^y of Wit. 
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EPILOGUE. 

A PRETTY task ! and so I told the fool, 

Who needs would undertake to please by rule ; 

He thought, that if his characters were good, 

The scenes entire, and freed from noise and blood ; 

The action great, yet circumscribed by time. 

The words not forced, but sliding into rhyme, 

The passions raised, and calm by just degrees, 

As tides are swelled, and then retire to seas ; 

He thought, in hitting these, his business done. 

Though he, perhaps, has failed in everyone: 

But, after all, a poet must confess. 

His art’s like physic, but a happy guess. 

Your pleasure on your fancy must depend : 

The l^y’s pleased, just as she likes her friend. 

No song ! no dance ! no show ! he fears you’ll say ; 

You love all naked beauties, but a play. 

He much mistakes your methods to delight ; 

And, like the French, abhors our target fight : 

But those damned dogs can ne’er be m the right. 

True English hate your Monsieurs’ paltry arte. 

For you are aU silk-weavers in your hearts. 

Bold Britons, at a brave Bear-garden fray. 

Are roused ; and, clattering sticks, cry. Play, play, play ! 
Meantime, your filthy foreigner will stare. 

And mutter to himself, — Ah, gens barhare / 

And, ’gad, ’tis well he mutters ; well for him ; 

Our butchers else would tear him limb from limb. 

’Tis true, the time may come, your sons may be 
Infected with this French civility : 

But this, in after ages will be done : 

Our poet writes an Hundred years too soon. 

This age comes on too slow, or he too fast : 

And early springs are subject to a blast ! 

Who would excel, when few can make a test 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the best P 
For favours, cheap and common, who would strive. 
Which, like abandoned prostitutes, you give ? 

Yet, scattered here and there, I some behold. 

Who can discern the tinsel from the gold : 

To these he writes ; and, if by them allowed, 

"Tis their prerogative to rule the crowd. 

For he more fears, like a presuming man. 

Their votes who cannot judge, tkan theirs who can. 
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CAI.1ST0; OR, THE CHASTE NYMPH. 

[The masque of Calisto, written by Crowne, was presented at 
court in 1675 , through the influence of Rochester ; one of the 
petty means he employed for mortifying Dryden, who appears to 
have been at that time in so much distress that NeU Gwyn inter- 
fered with Rochester in his fevour — but in vain. The masque 
was composed by command of the Duchess of York. There never 
was an entertainment so royally enacted. No less than two 
future queens appeared in it (specially alluded to towards the 
close of the prologue), the Lady Mary (to whom it was dedicated), 
afterwards queen to William III., and the Princess, afterwards 
Queen Anne. The character of Mercury was played by Mrs. 
Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of Marlborough. The Duke 
of Monmouth figured amongst the dancers : and even the groups 
of nymphs and attendants were represented by persons of the 
highest rank. Dryden appears to have treated the favour which , 
was shown to Crowne on this occasion, by which his own claims 
as poet laureat were set aside, with a dignity becoming his posi- 
tion ; and, so far from exhibiting the jealousy of a rival, ascribed 
to him, supplied this epilogue for the masque, to be spoken by 
the lady who acted the character of Jupit^. But this piece of 
magnanimity only exposed him to further contumely. I^e epi- 
logue was rejected by the interference of Rochester, who seems to 
have directed the whole proceeding.] 

EPIIiOGUE. 

Littaded to beme been spoken by the Last Hen. Mar. Wentworth, 
when ^Calisto’ was acted at Court, in 1675. 

A S Jupiter I nmde my court in vain ; 

I’ll now assume my native shape again. 

I’m weary to be so unkindly used. 

And would not be a god, to be refused. 

State grows imeasy when it binders love ; 

A glorious burden, which the wise remove. 

Now, as a nymph, I need not sue, nor try 
The force of any lightning but the eye. 

Beauty and youth more than a god command ; 

No Jove coidd e’er the force of these withstand. 

’Tis here that soverei^ power admits dispute ; 

Beauty sometimes is justly absolute. 
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Oar Bollen Catos, whatsoe’er they say. 

Even while the^ frown and dictate laws, obey. 

Toa, mighty Sir, oar bonds more easy make. 

And gracefully, what all must suffer, take ; 

Above those forms the grave affect to wear, 

Eor ’tis not to be wise to be severe. 

True wisdom may some gallantry admit. 

And soften business with the charms of wit. 

These peaceful triumphs with your cares you bought. 
And from the midst of fighting nations brought. 

You only hear it thunder from afar. 

And sit in peace, the arbiter of war: 

Peace, the loathed manna, which hot brains despise, 
You knew its worth, and made it early prize; 

And, in its happy leisure, sit and see 
The promises of more felicity : 

Two glorious nymphs of your own godlike line, 
Whose morning rays like noontide strike and shine ; 
Whom you to suppliant monarchs shall dispose. 

To bind your friends, and to disarm your foes. 



MAN OF MODE ; OR, SIR FOPLING FLUTTER. 

[This was Etherege’s last, and best, comedy, played at Dorset 
Gardens in 1676. Dryden seeks to exonerate the author from 
turning at any particular coxcomb, in bis inimitable portrait of 
Sir Fopling Flutter ; but it was sufSciently notorious at the time 
that the original was Beau Hewitt, whose reputation still snrvives 
as the model fop of his ago. The sketch in the prologue is almost 
as good as the description in the comedy. The ‘ sacred periwig* 
(a Chadreux) and the ‘ diving bow* that flings the hair down in 
front, from which the poppinjay rises with the shake of a water- 
spaniel, are perfect.] 



EPILOGUE. 

M ost modem wits such monstrous fools have shown. 
They seem not of heaven’s making, but their own. 
Those nauseous Harlequins in farce may pass ; 

But there goes more to a substantial ass : 

Something of man must be exposed to view. 

That, gallants, they may more resemble you. 
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Sir Fopling is a fool so nicely writ, 

The ladies would mistake him for a wit ; 

And, when he sings, t alks loud, and cocks, would cry 
I vow, methinks, he’s pretty company ! 

So brisk, so gay, so travellra, so refined. 

As he took pains to graff upon his kini 
True fops help nature’s work, and go to school. 

To file and finish God Almighty’s mol. 

Yet none Sir Fopling him, or him can call ; 

He’s knight o’ the shire, and represents ye alL 
From eaA he meets he culls whate’er he can ; 
Legion’s his name, a people in a man. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes. 

And, rolling o’er you, like a snow-ball grows. 

His various modes &om various fathers follow ; 

One taught the toss, and one the new French wallow 
His sword-knot this, his cravat that desimed; 

And this, the yard-long snake he twirls behind. 
From one the sacred periwig he gained. 

Which wind ne’er blew, nor toucn of hat profaned. 
Another’s diving bow he did adore. 

Which Tidth a snog casts all the h^r before. 

Till he, with full decorum, brings it back. 

And rises with a water-spaniel shake. 

As for his songs, the ladies’ dear delight. 

These sure he took from most of you who write. 

Yet every man is safe from what he feared; 

For no one fool is hunted from the herd. 



CIRCE. 

[Ik the title-page this piece is called a tragedy-:-elsewhere a 
tragic opera, which is more accurate. It is stated in all the col- 
lections to have been brought out in 1675, but it was not licensed 
till June, 1677, when it was acted at Dorset Gardens. Dr. 
Davenant, the son of Sir William, wrote this piece at nineteen, a 
circumstance to which he alludes at considerable, length in the 
original prologue written by himself. Diyden afterwards altered 
the prologue, giving a new and less objectionable turn to the 
reference the author had made in the fimt instance to his youth. 
It will be seen finm one of the lines in Davenant’s prolc^e that 
the price to the pit at Dorset Gardens on this occasion was five 
III. nsTDEM. IS 
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ghillmgs. It appears to have been the custom to have doubled 
the prices on the first representation of new pieces. Pepys men- 
tions it in reference to Cowley’s Cviter of ColenuMstreet, and 
says that he and his wife, to save money, went into the gallery. 
In the altered prologue intended for subsequent representations, 
when the regular prices were resumed, the allusion to the in- 
creased price is left out.] 

PROLOGUE. 

Written by Dr. Davenant. 

TT^RE you but half so wise as you’re severe, 

» » Our youtl'.fiil poet should not need to fear ; 

To his green years your censures you would suit. 

Not blast the blossom, but expect the fruit. 

The sex, that best does pleasure understand. 

Will always choose to err on the other hand. 

They check not him that’s awkward in delight. 

But clap the young rogue’s cheek, and set him right. 
Thus heartened well, and fleshed upon his prey. 

The youth may prove a man another day. 

For your own sakes, instruct him when he’s out, 

You’ll find him mend his work at every bout. 

When some young lusty thief is passing by. 

How many of your tender kind will cry, — 

‘ A proper fellow ! pity he should die ! 

He might be saved, and thank us for our pains. 

There’s such a stock of love within his veins.’ 

These arguments the women may persuade. 

But move not you, the brothers of the trade. 

Who, scattering your infection through the pit, 

With aching he^s and empty purses sit. 

To take your dear five shillmgs’ worth of wit. 

The praise you give him, in your kindest mood, 

Comes dribbling from you, just like drops of blood ; 

And then you clap so civilly, for fear 

The loudness might offend your neighbour’s ear. 

That we suspect your gloves are lined within. 

For silence sake, and cottoned next the skin. 

From these usurpers we appeal to you. 

The only knowing, only judging few ; 

You, who in private have this play allowed. 

Ought to mamtain your suffrage to the crowd. 

’The captive, once submitted to your bands. 

You should protect from death by vulgar hands. 
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PROLOGUE, AS ALTERED BY DRYDEN. 

Wf JfiRE you but half so wise as you’re severe, 

T V Our youthful poet should not need to fear ; 

To his green years your censures you would suit. 
Not blast the blossom, but expect the limit. 

The sex, that best does pleasure understand. 

Will always choose to err on the other hand. 

They check not him that’s awkward in delight, 

But clap the young rogue’s cheek, and set him right. 
Thus heartenm well, and fleshed upon his prey. 

The youth may prove a man another day. 

Your Ben and Fletcher, in their first young flight. 
Did no Vo^ne, nor no Arbaces write ; 

But hopped about, and short excursions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were a&aid. 

And each was guilty of some Slighted Maid. 
Shakespeare’s own muse her Pendes first bore ; 

The Pnnce of Tyre was elder than the Moor : 

’Tis miracle to see a first good play ; 

All hawthorns do not bloom on C^Lstmas-day. 

A slender poet must have time to grow, 

And spread and burnish as his brothers do. 

Who still looks lean, sure with some pox is curst. 

But no man can be Falstafir-iat at first. 

Then damn not, but indulge his rude essays. 
Encourage him, and bloat him up with praise. 

That he may get more bulk before he dies. 

He’s not yet fed enough for sacrifice. 

Perhaps, if now your grace you will not grudge. 

He may grow up to write, and you to judge. 



ALL FOR LOVE ; OR, THE WORLD WELL LOST. 

[This tragedy was originally produced at the King’s House in 
the winter (as appears hy the prologue) of 1678, Hart and 
Mohun taking the principal parts, and Mrs. Boutell playing 
the character of Cleopatra. Dryden had now forsaken the rhymed 
tragedy ; and fallen hack upon the ‘ style’ of the ‘ divine Shake- 
speare,’ which, in All for Love, he professes to imitate ; and which 
he beUeved he had imitated so successfully, that he preferred 

15—3 
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the scene in the first act between Antony and Yentidius to any- 
thing he had written in that kind. This absolute recantation of 
the turgid forms he had himself introduced, and which his genius 
had rendered so popular and attractive, may be marked as an epoch 
in the literature of the English stage. Thenceforth Shakespeare, who 
had been treated with something worse than indifierence from the 
Restoration up to this time, came to be more earnestly read and 
better understood ; and although the progress of a full apprecia- 
tion of him was slow, the impulse, so far as the stage and the 
writers for it were concerned, may be said to have been pven to 
it by AU for Love, incomparably the hest of Dryden’s plays. 
Having, by the infiuence of his example, and the force of his 
criticisms, chiefiy contributed to bring into disrepute the dramatic 
poets of the Eli^bethan period, it required all the weight of his 
own authority to reinstate them in public favour. Tlmt he bad 
some apprehensions about the experiment, is evident from the 
prologue. He had so accustomed his audiences to the jingle of 
rhyme, that he considers himself on this occasion like a man 
fighting unarmed, and gives himself up for lost. The prologue, 
which abounds in completed couplets, is written with an epigram- 
matic terseness that was well calculated to produce efiect in the 
delivery. In this quality, when it suited him to employ it, 
Dryden excelled all writers for the stage. He forestalls the 
criticism of Dr. Johnson on his character of Antony, whom he 
describes as a fit pattern and companion for * the keeping tonies 
of the pit.’ Tony was the cant word for simpleton.] 

PROLOGUE. 

W HAT flocks of critics hover here to-day, 

As vultures wait on armies for their prey, 

All gaping for the carcase of a play ! 

With crowing notes, they bode some dire event, 

And foUow dying poets by the scent. 

Ours gives hunself for gone ; you’ve watched your time ; 
He fights this day unarmed, — without his rhyme ; 

And Brings a tale which often has been told ; 

As sad as Dido’s, and almost as old. 

His hero, whom you wits his bully call, 

Bates of his mettle, and scarce rants at all : 

He’s somewhat lewd ; but a well-meaning mind ; 

WeeM much ; fights little ; but is wondrous kind : 

In short, a pattern, and companion fit. 

For all the keeping tonies of the pit. 
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I could name more : a wife, and mistress too ; 

Both (to be plain) too good for most of you : 

The wtfe well-natured, and the mistress true. 

Now, poets, if your fame has been his care. 

Allow him all the candour you can spare. 

A brave man scorns to quarrel once a day ; 

Like bullies in at evenr petty fray. 

Let those find fault whose wit’s so very small, 
They’ve need to show that they can think at dl. 
Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 

He who would search for pearls must dive below. ' 
Fops may have leave to level all they can ; 

As pigmies would he glad to lop a man. 

Half-wits are fleas, so little and so light, 

We scarce could know they live, hut that they bite. 
But, as the rich, when tir^ with daily feasts. 

For change, become their next poor tenant’s guest ; 
Drink hearty draughts of ale from plain brown bowls. 
And snatch the homely rasher from the coals : 

So you, retiring from much better cheer. 

For once, may venture to do penance here. 

And since that plenteous autumn now is past. 

Whose grapes and peaches have indulged your taste. 
Take in good part, from our poor poet’s b^d, 

Such rivelled fruits as winter can afibrd. 

EPILOGUE. 

P OETS, like disputants, when reasons fail. 

Have one sure refuge left, — and that’s to rail. 
Fop, coxcomb, fool, are thundered through the pit 
And this is all their equipage of wit. 

We wonder how the devil this difierence grows. 
Betwixt our fools in verse, and yours in prose: 

For, faith, the quarrel rightly understood, 

'Tis civil war with their own flesh and blood. 

The threadbare author hates the gaudy coat ; 

And swears at the rilt coach, but swears afoot : 

For ’tis observed of every scribbling man. 

He grows a fop as fast as e’er he can ; 

Prunes up, and asks his oracle, the glass. 

If pink or purple best become his faro. 

For our poor wretch, he neither rails nor prays. 

Nor likes your wit just as you like his plays ; 

He has not yet so much of Mr. Bayes. 
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He does his best ; and if he cannot please, 

Would quietly sue out his writ of ease. 

Yet, if he might his own grand jury call. 

By the fair sex he begs to stand or faU. 

Let Csesar’s power the men’s ambition move, 

But grace you him, who lost the world for love ! 

Yet if some antiquated lad^ say, 

The last a^ is not copied in his play ; 

Heaven hdp the man who for that face must drudge. 
Which only has the wrinkles of a judge. 

Let not the young and beauteous join with those ; 
For should you raise such numerous hosts of foes. 
Young wits and sparks he to his aid must call ; 

’Tis more than one man’s work to please ye all. 



MITHBIDATES, KING OF PONTUS. 

[A TBAGXDT of Lee’s, played at the King’s House in 1678. The 
epUc^e here given was written for the first representation of 
the play; but Dryden wrote a second for the same play at a 
suhs^uent period, which is given in Scott’s collection, and which 
will be found inserted in its chronolc^cal place.] 

EPILOGUE. 

Y OU’VE seen a pair of faithful lovers die : 

And much you care : for most of you will cry, 
'Twas a just judgment on their constancy. 

For, heaven be thanked, we live in such an age. 

When no man dies for love, but on the stage : 

And even those martyrs are but rare in plays ; 

A cursM sign how much true faith decays. 

Love is no more a violent desire ; 

'Tis a mere metaphor, a painted fire. 

In all our sex, the name examined well, 

’Tis pride to gain, and vanity to tell. 

In woman, ’tis of subtle interest made; 

Curse on the punk that made it first a trade ! 

She first did wit’s prerogative remove. 

And made a fool presume to prate of love. 

Let honour and preferment go for gold. 

But glorious beauty is not to be sold ; 

Or, if it be, ’tis at a rate so high. 

That nothing but adoring it should buy. 
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Yet the rich collies may their boasting spare ; 

They purchase but sophisticated ware. 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. 

Men but refine on the old half-crown way; 

And women fight, like Swissers, for their pay. 



limberham; or, the kind keeper. 

[This comedy, the grossest of Dryden’s, probably in its original 
state the grossest of the age, if we may judge of what Dryden 
found it necessary to expunge in the printed copy, from the re- 
volting indecencies he considered himself justified in retaining, 
was acted at Dorset Gardens in 1678. It was hissed from 
the stage on the third night by the indignation of the public, or, 
as Langh^e says, measuring the virtue of the audience per- 
haps more accurately, by the ‘ keeping part of the town.’ No 
reason has been assigned for its production at Dorset Gardens ; 
but conjecture has ventured to supply one, on the supposition that 
the play struck at court vices, and was therefore more proper to 
be presented at a house chiefly frequented by the citizens than at 
a theatre under the immediate patronage of royalty. The fate 
of this piece is significant of the peculiar morals of the day. 
‘ It is a singular mark of the dissolute manners of those times,’ 
observes Sir Walter Scott, ‘ that an audience to whom matrimo- 
nial infidelity was nightly held out, not only as the most venial 
of trespasses, hut as a matter- of triumphant applause, were unable 
to brook any ridicule upon the mere transitory connection formed 
betwixt the keeper and his mistress.’ A married profligate in 
Shadwell’s comedy of Ejpsom Wells, throws some light upon the 
indifiierence with which matrimonial infidelities were regarded, 
by an axiom which seems to have regulated the practice of the 
day. ‘ Marriage,’ says this libertine husband, ‘ is the least en- 
gagement of all, for that only points where a man cannot love.’ 
Dryden considered this one of his best comedies, and was of 
opinion that posterity would think so too. In this judgment he 
has the solitary support of Langbaine. The prologue openly de- 
nounces the degraded tastes of the public, but says nothing 
about their morals; and the ofience given by the play, in ite 
treatment of the social position of the ladies of Covent Garden, is 
crowned in the epilogue by Mr. Limberham in person, who, having 
been tricked into a marriage with his mistress, comes to beg of 
the audience to take his bargain ofi" his hands. This epilogue was 
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most probably spoken by Nokes, whose former trade of a toyman 
is supposed (1 think without reason) to be alluded to in the lines.] 

PROLOGUE. 

^I'^RUE wit has seen its best days long ago ; 

A It ne’er looked up since we were dipped in show ; 
When sense in doggrel rhymes and clouds was lost, 

And dulness flourished at the actors’ cost. 

Nor stopped it here ; when tragedy was donQ, 

Satire and humour the same fate have run. 

And comedy is sunk to trick and pun. 

Now our machining lumber will not sell. 

And you no longer care for heaven or hell ; 

What stuff will please you next, the Lord can tell. 

Let them, who the rebellion first began 
To wit, restore the monarch if they can ; 

Our author dares not be the first bold man. 

He, like the prudent citizen, takes care 
To keep for better marts his staple ware ; 

His toys are good enough for Stourbridge fair. 

Tricks were the fashion ; if it now be spent, 

’Tie time enough at Easter to invent ; 

No man will make up a new suit for Lent. 

'If now and then he takes a small pretence. 

To forage for a little wit and sense. 

Pray pardon him, he meant you no ofience. 

Next summer, Nostradamus tells, they say. 

That all the critics shall bo shipped away. 

And not enough be left to damn a play. 

To every sail beside, good Heaven, oe kind ; 

But drive away that swarm with such a wind, 

That not one locust may be left behind ! 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken by LmsEBnAM. 

I BEG a boon, that, ere you all disband, 

Some one would take my bargain oAF my hand ; 

To keep a punk is but a common evil ; 

To find her false, and marry, — that’s the devil. 

Well, I ne’er acted part in all my life. 

But still I was fobbed off with some such wife. 

I find the trick ; these poets take no pity 
Of one that is a member of the city. 

We cheat you lawfully, and in our trades ; 

You cheat us basely with your common j^es. 
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Now I am marri^, I must sit down by it ; 

But let me keep my dear-bought spouse in quiet. 

Let none of you damned Woodalls of the pit. 

Put in for snares to mend our breed in wit ; 

We know your bastards from our flesh and blood. 

Not one in ten of yours e’er comes to good. 

In all the boys, their fathers’ virtues shine. 

But all the female fry turn Pugs — like mine. 

When these grow up. Lord, with what rampant gadders 
Our counters will be thronged, and roads with padders! 
This town two bargains has, not worth one farthing, — 
A Smithfleld horse, and wife of Ckivent-Garden. 



THE TRUE WIDOW. 

[A cosiBDT of Shadwell’s, played at the Duke’s House, on the 
2 1st March, 1678. It was ill received in the representation, 
although few plays of Shadwell’s are more thickly crowded with 
the special ‘humours’ of which he used to make so great a boast. 
As we advance in these prologfues, we wonder more and more at 
the patience of the audience who endured the opprobrium flung 
upon them from the stage. At this time Shadwell and Dryden 
were friends; but after they quarrelled, Dryden revoked the 
prologue, and transferred it to Mrs. Behn’s Widow Ranter, in 
1690; so that twelve years later the same description of the 
vices and follies of the town would appear to have applied with 
undiminished truth.] 

PROLOGUE. 

H eaven save ye, gallants, and this hopefiil age ! 

Ye are welcome to the downfal of the stage. 

The fools have laboured long in their vocation. 

And vice, the manufacture of the nation, 

O’erstoc^ the town so much, and thrives so well. 

That fops and knaves ctow drugs, and will not sell. 

In vain our wares on theatres are shown. 

When each has a plantation of his own. 

His cause ne’er fails ; for whatsoe’er he spends. 

There’s still God’s plenty for himself and friends. 

Should men be rated by poetic rules. 

Lord, what a poll would there be raised from fools I 
Meantime poor wit prohibited must lie. 

As if ’twere made some French commodity. 
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Fools you will have, and raised at vast eipence ; 

And yet, as soon as seen, they give offence. 

Time was, when none would cry, — That oaf was me ; 
But now you strive about your pedigree. 

Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down. 

But there’s a muss of more than half the town. 

Each one will challenge a child’s part at least ; 

A sign the family is well increased. 

Of foreign cattle there’s no longer need. 

When we’re supplied so fast with English breed. 

Well ! flourish, countrymen, drink, swear, and roar; 
Let every free-bom snctject keep his whore. 

And wandering in the wilderness about, 

At end of forty years not wear her out. 

But when you see these pictures, let none dare 
To own beyond a limb, or single share ; 

For where the punk is common, he’s a sot. 

Who needs will father what the parish got. 



OE D I P U S. 

» 

[Thb date of this tragedy, which was brought out at Dorset 
Gardens, seems by common consent to be fixed by a line in the pro- 
logue, there being no notice of it to be found eWwhere. Dryden 
tells the audience that if they come resolved to damn the play. 
Record it, in memorial of the fact, 

' The first play buried since the Woollen Act. 

The Woollen Act came into operation on the ist of August, 1678, 
and we may infer that the play was produced shortly afterward. 
In a brief preface, Dryden traces the subject through Corneille up 
to Sophocles, and states that, as far as the demands of the modem 
stage would permit, he has followed the Greek model. The 
tragedy was not entirely his own work. The greater part of it 
was written by Lee, Dryden contributing only the first and third 
acts. In these acts, the influence of Shakespeare is cimiously 
visible, as, indeed, in isolated passages in other parts of the play, 
which probably passed under Dryden’s supervision. The too 
great familiarity that was growing up between the poet and his 
audience was now beginning to fulfil the old proverb; and the 
contempt Dryden entertained for the critical discrimination of 
the public is undisgiusedly, and somewhat scornfully, expressed in 
the prologue. The subject is resumed in the epilogue, where the 
audience, after having been previously told that if they damned 
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this play, they might ‘ set up for savages,’ are finally warned that 
such a sentence would make their children despise them, and 
wish they had been bom Dutchmen, which Dryden regarded as 
the lowest depth of human degradation.* Scattered through 
both are some bold allusions to the religious controversies of the 
day. The rgection of Sophocles is compared to the rejection of 
tr^tion, the right of private judgment in poetry denounced as 
fonaticism, and the popular ceremony of burning the Pope in 
efligy, performed with great pomp mid publicity by the Protes- 
tants on the anniversary of Queen Elizabeth’s coronation, is 
satirically referred to as the spectacle which most of all others 
pleased the low taste of the people. An allusion to the murder 
of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, which had recently occurred and 
thrown the whole kingdom into a ferment, gives additional point 
and efiect to the closing lines of the epilogue.] 

PROLOGUE. 

W HEN Athens all the Grecian states did guide. 

And Greece gave laws to all the world ^ide ; 
Then Sophocles with Socrates did sit. 

Supreme iu wisdom one, and one in wit : 

And wit from wisdom differed not in those. 

But as ’twos sung in verse, or said in prose. 

Then, CEdipus, on crowded theatres, 

Drew all admiring eyes and listening ears : 

The pleased spectator shouted every line. 

The noblest, manliest, and the best design ! 

And every critic of each learned age. 

By this just model has reformed the stage. 

Now, should it fail, (as Heaven avert our fear !) 

Damn it in silence, lest the world should hear. 

For were it known this poem did not please. 

You might set up for jMrfect savages : 

Your neighbours would not look on you as men. 

But thin k the nation all turned Piets again. 

* The fops and fribbles had long been accustomed to be abused for 
the amusement of the rest of the audience ; and when the theatres^ 
came tube neglected for less intellectual entertainments, the practice 
seems to have been extended to the public at large. In 1671, Mrs. 
Behn supplies a hint of the treatment the beaux used to receive from 
the i>oets in her prologue to the Forced Marriage : 

‘ Gallants, our poets have of late so used ye. 

In play, and prologue too, so much abused ye. 

That should we beg your aids, I justly fear. 

You’re so incensed you’d hardly lend It here.’ 
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Faith, as you manage matters, ’tis not fit 
You should suspect yourselves of too much wit : 

Drive not the jest too far, but spare this piece ; 

And, for this once, be not more wise than Greece. 

See twice : do not pell-mell to damning fall. 

Like true-born Britons, who ne’er think at all : 

Pray be advised ; and though at Mons you won. 

On pointed cannon do not mways run-. 

With some respect to ancient -wit proceed ; 

And take the first four councils for your creed. 

But, when you lay tradition wholly by, 

And on the private spirit alone rely. 

You turn fanatics in your poetry. 

If, notwithstanding jdl that we can say. 

You needs will have your penn’orths of the play. 

And come resolved to damn, because you pay. 

Record it, in memorial of the fact. 

The first play buried since the Woollen Act. 

EPILOGUE. 

W HAT Sophocles could undertake alone. 

Our poets found a work for more than one; 

And therefore two lay tugging at the piece. 

Both yoked to draw the ponderous mass from Greece. 

A weight that bent even Seneca’s strong muse. 

And which old Corneille’s shoulders did refuse ; 

So hard it is the Athenian harp to string ! 

So much two consuls yield to one just kmg. 

Terror and pity this whole poem sway ; 

The mightiest machines that can move a play. 

How heavy will those vulgar souls be found. 

Whom two such engines cannot move from ground ! 
When Greece and Rome have smiled upon this birth, 
You can but damn for one poor spot of earth ; 

And when your children find your judgment such. 
They’ll scorn their sires, and wish themselves bom Dutch; 
Each haughty poet will infer with ease. 

How much his wit must underwrite to please. 

As some strong churl would brandishing advance 
The monumental sword that conquered France ; 

So you, by judpng this, your judgment teach. 

Thus far you like, that is, thus far you reach. 

Since then the vote of fuU two thousand years 
Has crowned this plot, and all the dead are theirs, 
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Think it a debt you pay, not alms you give, 

And, in your own defence, let this play live. 

Think them not vain, when Sophocles is shown. 

To praise his worth, they humoly doubt their own. 
Yet as weak states each other’s power assure. 

Weak poets by conjunction are secure. 

Their treat is what your palates relish most. 

Charm ! song ! and show ! a murder and a ghost ! 
We know not what you can desire or hope, 

To please you more, but burning of a pope. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA; 

OB, TRUTH FOUND TOO DATE. 

[Dbtdek has himself pronounced the severest criticism on this 
distortion of Shakespeare’s play. He opens his dedication of it to 
the Earl of Sunderland with this frank confession : — ‘ Since I 
cannot promise you much of poetry in my play, it is hut reason- 
ahle that I should secure you from any p^ of it in my dedication.’ 
The prologue was spoken by Betterton, crowned with bays as the 
ghost of Shakespeare, and the ^t of it is to compare the Elizabethan 
age with that of Charles II., much to the disadvantage of the latter, 
and to describe the introduction of rhyme as the knell of departed 
sense. It seems that the mere recantation of his poetical errors 
had not satisfied Dryden’s conscience, hut that he felt it necessary, 
by way of penance, to seize every av^ahle opportunity of con- 
demning the hereaes he had renounced. The epilogue was 
delivered by Underhill, and contmns a reference to the trial of 
Lilhurn, who saved himself by the boldness and audacity of his 
defence. In Scott’s edition, the first line reads, ‘ These cruel 
critics,’ — ^in other editions, I find ‘cursed critics,’ which is more in 
unison with the usual language of these pieces. Troilus and Cressida 
appears to have been played at Dorset Gardens about April, 1679.] 

PROLOGUE. 

S EE, my loved Britons, see your Shakespeare rise. 

An awful ghost confessed to human eyes 
Unnamed, me^nks, distinguished I had been 
From other shades, by this eternal green. 

About whose wreaths the vulgar poets strive. 

And with a touch their withered bays revive. 

Untaught, impractised, in a barbarous age, 

I found not, but created first the stage. 
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And, if I drained no Greek or Latin store, 

Twas, that my own abundance gave me more. 

On foreign trade I needed not rely. 

Like fruitful Britain, rich without supply. 

In this my rough-drawn play you shml behold 
Some master-strokes, so manly and so bold. 

That he who meant to alter, found them such. 

He shook, and thought it sacrilege to touch. 

Now, where are the successors to my name P 
What bring they to deserve a poet’s fame ? 

Weak, short-lived issues of a feeble age ; 

Scarce living to be christened on the sta^e ! 

For humour, farce ; for love, they rhyme dispense. 
That tolls the knell for their departed sense. 
Dulness might thrive in any tr^e but this ; 
’Twould recommend to some fat benefice. 

Dulness, that in a playhouse meets disgrace. 
Might meet with reverence, in its proper place. 
The fulsome clench, that nauseates the town, 
Would from a judge or alderman go down. 

Such virtue is there in a robe and gown ! 

And that insipid stuff which here you hate. 

Might somewhere else be called a grave debate ; 
Dulness is decent in the church and state. 

But I forget that still ’tis understood. 

Bad plays are best decried by showing good. 

Sit silent then, that my pleased soul may see 
A ju^ing audience once, and worthy me. 

My faithfm scene from true records shall tell. 

How Trojan valour did the Greek excel ; 

Your great forefathers shall their fame regain. 

And Homer’s angry ghost repine in vain.* 



* TYoOusand Oressida wssthelast alteration of a play of Shakespeare’s 
In which Dryden was concerned ; and, having now before us the pro- 
Ic^ue to the Tempest, in which he draws a comparison between Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, and Jonson, and this prologue in which Shakespeare 
is made to speak for himself, it seems the proper opportunity to draw 
attention to a similar piece recently published in Notes and Queries, 
by Mr. Bolton Comey, and conjectured by that gentleman to have 
b^n writen by Dryden. This piece, printed anonymously in iS7*. 
in a volume called Covent Garden Drolery, presents a parallel between 
Shakespeare and Jonson similar to that which Dryden had drawn in 
id(S7, in the prologue to the Tempest, and, upon a similar occasion, an 
alteration of the play of Julius Oesar. It runs as follows : 
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EPILOGUE. 

Spoken by Thebsites. 

T hese curs^ critics put me in a passion ; 

For in their lowerii^ looks I reau damnation : 
* Ye expect a satire, and 1 seldom tail ; 

When I’m first beaten, ’tis my part to rail. 



PBOEOOUE TO ‘JOLICS CiESAK.’ 

In countiy beauties as we often see 
Something that takes in their simpUcity, 

Tet whiie they charm they know not they are fair. 

And take without their spreading of the snare — 

, Such artless beauty lies in Shakespeare’s wit ; 

*Twas well in spite of him whate’er he writ. 

His excellencies came, and were not sought. 

His words like casual atoms made a thought ; 

Drew up themselves in rank and file, and writ. 

He wondering how the devil it were, such wit. 

Thus, like the drunken tinker in his play. 

He grew a prince, and never knew which way. 

He did not know what trope or figure meant. 

But to persuade is to be eloquent ; 

So in this Ctesar which this day yon see, 

Tully ne’er spoke as he makes Anthony. 

Those then that tax his learning are to blame. 

He knew the thing, but did not know the name ; 

Great Jonson did that ignorance adore. 

And though he envied much, admired him more. 

The faultless Jonson equally writ well ; 

Shakespeare made faults — but then did more excel. 

One close at guard like some old fencer lay. 

T’other more open, but he showed more play. 

In imitation Jonson’s wit was shown. 

Heaven made his men, but Shakespeare made his own. 
Wise Jonson’s talent in observing lay. 

But others’ follies still made up his play. 

He drew the like in each elaborate line. 

But Shakespeare like a master did design. 

Jonson with skill dissected human kind. 

And showed their faults, that they their faults might find ; 
But then, as all anatomists must do. 

He to the meanest of mankind did go. 

And took from gibbets such as he would show. 

Both are so great, that he must boldly dare 
Who both of them does judge, and both compare ; 

If amongst poets one more bold there be. 

The man that dare attempt in either way, is he. 

Some obvious points of resemblance may be traced between tlr* 
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You British fools, of the old Trqian stock, 

That stand so thick, one cannot miss the flock. 
Poets have cause to dread a keeping pit. 

When women’s cullies come to judge of wit. 

As we strew ratsbane when we vermin fear, 

’Twere worth the cost to scatter foolbane here ; 
And, after all our judging fops were served. 

Dull poets, too, should have a dose reserved ; 

Such reprobates, as, past all sense of shaming. 
Write on, and ne’er are satisfied with damning ; 
Next, those, to whom the stage does not belong. 
Such whose vocation only is — ^to song. 

At most to prologue; whom, for want of time. 
Poets take in for journey-work in rhyme. 

But I want curses for those mighty shoals 
Of scribbling Chloris’s, and Phyllis’ fools : 

Those oafs should be restrained, during their lives. 
From pen and ink, as madmen are from knives. 

I could rail on, but ’twere a task as vain. 

As preaching truth at Rome, or wit in Spain : 

Yet, to huff out our play was worth my trying ; 
John Lilbum ’scaped his judges by defying. 

If guilty, yet I’m sure of the church’s blessing. 

By suflering for the plot, without confessing. 



prologue and those to the Tempett and Trottus and Oresidda — such as the 
imitative art ascribed to Jonson, and the genius which in Shakespeare 
supplied the want of learning. The same characteristio features are to 
be found also in Dryden’s well-known prose criticisms on Shakespeare. 
Ur. Bolton Comey, however, does not rest his belief in the authorship 
on internal evidence only. It is stated by Steevens and Reed that 
Julius Ccesar was altered by Davenant and Dryden, and Ur. Comey 
concludes that the prologue was written by one of those poets. If the 
fact were so, the inference would be reasonable ; but the statement is 
not supported by authority. The appearance of this prologue in a 
volume containing several others, all anonymous, but said to be written 
by the ‘ refinedest wits of the age’ leaves the question of authorship 
Mrly open to conjecture. The circumstantial evidence is not strong ; 
and, as in all such cases, opinion will be divided upon the internal 
evidence. If I venture to express a doubt about this prologue, it is 
with the hesitation that becomes me in differing fW>m so competent a 
judge as Ur. Bolton Comey. The lines betray effort and labour, and, 
although fhll of pith,'hardly reach the ftill volume of Dryden. They 
seem to me to have the air of a clever imitation of his style ; and that 
there were writers who could imitate it with success may be seen in the 
epilogue to the Spanish Prior. Mr. Comey's opinion, however, raises 
a question that invests the poem with considerable literary interest. 



- ‘ I’v Guo^le 
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CJESAR BORGIA. 

[A TEAOEDT of Lco’s, not ill described by Cibber as a ‘ bouncing 
play,’ acted at the Duke’s House in 1680. The piece had con- 
siderable success. It was brought out while the country was yet 
inflamed by the revelations of Titus Oates; and one of the 
sanguinary incidents w’ith which its horrors are wound up— the 
poisoning of the Pope — may be presumed to have contributed 
largely to its temporary popularity. The broad sheets that were 
hawk^ about the streets, to feed public credulity with miraculous 
stories, and the bustle of the crowds that resorted to the Court of 
Requests to pick up the floating new^ are characteristic features 
of the time hit off in the prologue.] 

PKOLOGUE. 

T he unhappy man, who once has trailed a pen. 

Lives not to please himself, but other men ; 

Is always drudging, wastes his life and blood. 

Yet only eats and drinks what you think good. 

What praise soe’er the ^try deserve. 

Yet every fool can bid the poet starve. 

That fumbling leteber to revenge is bent. 

Because he thinks himself or whore is meant : 

Name but a cuckold, all the city swarms ; 

From Leadenhall to Ludgate is in arms. 

Were there no fear of Antichrist, or France, 

In the blest time poor poets live by chance. 

Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, • 

Careless and qualmish with a yawning face : 

You sleep o’er wit, — and by my troth you may; 

Most of your talents lie another way. 

You love to hear of some prodigious tale. 

The bell that tolled alone, or Irish whale. 

News is your food, and you enough provide. 

Both for yourselves, and all the world beside. 

One theatre there is of vast resort, ' 

Which whilome of Requests was called the Court ; 

But now the great Exchange of News 'tis hight. 

And full of hum and buz from noon till night. 

Up stairs and down you run, as for a ra^, 

And each man wears three nations in his face. 

III. DKYDBN. IG 
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So big you look, though claret you retrench, 

That, armed with bottled ale, you huff the French. 
But all your entertainment still is fed 
By villains in your own dull island bred. 

Would you return to us, we dare engage 
To show you better rogues upon the stage. 

Yon know no poison but plain ratsbane here; 

Death’s more refined, and better bred elsewhere. 
They have a civil way in Italy 
By smelling a perfume to make you die ; 

A trick would make you lay your snuff-box by. 
Murder’s a trade, so known and practised there. 

That ’tis infallible as is the chair. 

But, mark their feast, you shall behold such pranks ; 
The pope says grace, but ’tis the devil gives thanks. 



sophonisba; or, Hannibal’s overthrow. 

[Another tragedy of Lee’s, originally played at the King’s House, 
in 1676. Dryden wrote this prologue for a representation of the 
play at Oxford in 1680. He here adapts himself to his audience, 
and treats the Popish Plot with a bantering humour likely to 
please the University, which, observes Sir Walter Scott, was 
‘always famous for Tory principles.’] 

PROLOGUE, 

I '^HESPIS, the first professor of our art, 

- At country wakes, sung ballads from a cart. 

To prove this true, if Latin be no trespass, 

Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis. 

But .Xschylus, says Horace in some page. 

Was the first moimtebank that trod the stage ; 

Yet Athens never knew your learned sport. 

Of tossing poets in a tennis-court. 

But 'tis the talent of our English nation 
Still to be plotting some new reformation ; 

And few years hence, if anarchy ^oes on. 

Jack Presbyter shall here erect his throne. 

Knock out a tub with preaching once a day. 

And every prayer be longer than a play. 

Then all your heathen wits shall go to pot, j 

For disbelieving of a Popish plot ; \ 

Your poets shall be used like infidels, ) 

And worst, the author of the Oxlbrd bells : ' 
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Nor shonld we ’scape the sentence, to depart, 
Even in our first on^nal, a cart. 

No zealous brother there would want a stone. 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt Pope Joan. 
Religion, learning, wit, would be suppressed, 
Rags of the whore, and trappings of the beast ; 
Scot, Suarez, Tom of Aquin, must go down. 

As chief supporters of the triple crown ; 

And Aristotle’s for destruction ripe : 

Some say, he called the soul an organ-pipe. 
Which, by some little help of derivation, 

Shall then be proved a pipe of inspiration. 



THE LOYAL GENERAL. 

[Sib Waltkb Scott rightly conjectures, from its political allusions, 
that this prologue was spoken in i68o; hut he was unable to fix 
the particular play for which it was written. It is no great 
matter to restore it to its place. The Loyal General, a miserable 
tragedy of Tate’s, did not deserve so excellent an introduction to 
the audience of the Duke’s House. It promises a banquet of sense 
and poetry, where nothing was to follow but fustian. We gather 
from the allusion to ‘ forty -one’ and ‘ forty-eight,’ that the recent 
revival of the Popery agitation was drawing back men’s minds to 
the events of the Civil War and the regicide. Every political 
point in these prologues is significant of the current state of feeling 
which Dryden never loses an opportunity of turning to account. 
The excitement about the Exclusion Bill forcibly recalled the con- 
dition of things that preceded that famous session, which, opening 
in October, 1641, laid the foundation of the Puritan power; and 
the Tory writers were constantly warning the people that the 
same scenes were about to be acted over again. Dryden, com- 
paring the poets who ‘ strike at sense as rebels do at kings,’ and 
the public always wrong in its censures, to the Parliament that 
resisted, and the judges that sentenced Charles I., seizes upon the 
‘ cry,’ and flings it with his usual vigour into the midst of his 
inflammable audience. We can easily conceive what ettect was 
produced by snch appeals to the popuhu* passions.] 

PROLOGUE. 

I F yet there be a few that take delight 

In that which reasonable men should write, 

'6 — 2 
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To them alone we dedicate this night. 

The rest may satisfy their curious itch 
With city gazettes, or some factious speech. 

Or whate’er libel, for the public good. 

Stirs up the shrovetide crew to fire and blood. 

Remove your benches, you apostate pit. 

And take, above, twelve pennyworth of wit ; 

Go back to your dear dancing on the rope. 

Or see what’s worse, the devJ and the pope. 

The plays that take on our corrupted stage, 

Methinks, resemble the distracted age ; 

Noise, madness, all unreasonable things. 

That strike at sense, as rebels do at kings. 

The style of forty-one our poets write. 

And you are grown to jud^ like forty -eight. 

Such censures our mistaking audience make. 

That ’tis almost grown scandalous to take. 

They talk of fevers that infect the brains ; 

But nonsense is the new disease that reigns. 

Weak stomachs, with a long disease oppressed, 

Cannot the cordials of strong wit digest ; 

Therefore thin nourishment of farce ye choose. 
Decoctions of a barley-water muse. 

A meal of tragedy would make ye sick, 

Unless it were a very tender chick. 

Some scenes in sippets would be worth our time ; 

Those would go down ; some love that’s poached in i-hj-me; 

If these should fail 

We must lie down, and, after all our cost. 

Keep holiday, like watermen in frost ; 

While you turn players on the world’s great stage. 

And act yourselves the farce of your own age. 



THE SPANISH FRIAR; 

OR, THE DOUBLE DISCOVERY. 

[When Dryden wrote this play, he professed the principles which 
he soon afterwards announced in the Religio Laid. The play 
appeared in i68i, at Dorset Gardens — ^the poem was published in 
November, 1682. In the one, his protestantism shows itself in 
that which it protested against — in the other, in that which it 
believed. He expressly recommends the Spanish Friar to Lord 
Haughton in his dedication, as. a ‘Protestant play;’ and tlie 
audience appear to have accepted it in that spirit, and to hav* 
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applauded tumultuously the numerous passages which had a direct 
application to the religious feud that lay rankling in the hearts 
of the people. The subsequent history of the piece tracks the 
changes that afterwards took place. It was the only drama prohi- 
bited by James II., and Dryden was himself at that time as little 
inclined to keep the Spanish Friar before the public a-s to reprint 
the Religio Laid. But its suppression was only temporary. It 
was brought into favour again after the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
and was the first play commanded by Queen Mary. 

Tbe prologue touches upon some contemporary traits and recent 
incidents that may require a little explanation. Coining ‘ as 
last as groats at Birmingham,’ refers to the counterfeit money 
which was coined in such large quantities in Birmingham as to 
have become a seriotis grievance. The allusion to the ‘ notched 
’prentices’ is explained by Sir Walter Scott to refer to a cus- 
tom that prevailed of m^ing apprentices not only carry the 
Bible to church, but take notes of the sermon for the edification 
of the &mily. He thinks, also, that the reference to hiring night 
murderers is intended to apply to the murder of Mr. Thytane, by 
the hired assassins of Count Koningsmark (see note in first part 
of Absalom and AchitopheT) ; but this is obviously an error, as 
Mr. Thynne was not assassinated till the February of the fol- 
lowing year. Nor can it apply to the notorious cases of Climn 
and Montford, the most likely to produce a sensation in the 
theatre, as the one occurred many years before, and the other 
many years afterwards. There were frequent acts of violence, 
however, arising from the unseemly brawls in the pit, tliat might 
have called for the allusion, which speaks of attempts to hire 
murderers, and not of actual murders committed. But the 
greater probability is, that in these lines Dryden intended an 
express reference to the cowardly assault made upon himself in 
R«e Alley, which took place on the 17th of December, 1679. 
‘ The new-found poisoning trick of France,’ points to the recent 
death of the Duchess of Orleans, who, soon after her return from 
her mission to England, was poisoned by her husband. When 
this prologue was written, the fact rested upon doubtful evidence, 
but was nevertheless generally believed.] 

PROLOGUE. 

N OW, luck for us, and a kind hearty pit ; 

For he, who pleases, never fails of wit : 

Honour is yours ; 

And you, like kings at city treats, bestow it ; 

The writer kneels, and is bid rise a poet ; 
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But you are fickle sovereigns, to our sorrow ; 

You dub to-day, and hang a man to-morrow : 

You cry the same sense up, and down again, 

Just like brass money once a year in Spain : 

Take you in the mood, whate’er base metal come, 

You coin as fast as groats at Birmingham ; 

Though ’tis no more like sense, in ancient plays. 

Than Rome’s religion like St. Peter’s days. 

In short, so swift yo\ir judgments turn and wind. 

You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. 

’Twere well your judgments but in plays did range. 
But even your follies and debauches change 
With such a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tired, and cannot score them on the stage, 

Unless each vice in short-hand they indite. 

Even as notched ’prentices whole sermons write. 

The heavy Hollanders no vices know. 

But what they used a hundred years £^o ; 

Like honest plants, where they were stuck, they grow. 
They cheat, but still from cheating sires they come ; 
They drink, but they were christened first in mum. 
Their patrimonial sloth the Spaniards keep. 

And Philip first taught Philip how to sleep. 

The French and we still change ; but here’s the curse. 
They change for better, and we change for worse ; 
They take up our old trade of conquering. 

And we are taking theirs, to dance and sin^ : 

Our fathers did, for change, to France repair. 

And they, for change, will try our English air. 

As children, when they throw one toy away. 

Straight a more foolish gewgaw comes in play ; 

So we, grown penitent, on serious thinking. 

Leave whoring, and devoutly fall to drinking. 
Scouring the watch grows out of fashion wit ; 

Now we set up for tuting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies chicken-hearted. 

To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 

A fair attempt has twice or thrice been made. 

To hire night murderers, and make death a trade. 
When murder’s out, what vice can we advance ? 
Unless the new-found poisoning trick of France ; 

And, when their art of ratsbane we have got. 

By way of thanks, we’ll send them o’er our plot. 
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OPENING OF THE KING’S HOUSE, l68l. 

[This is the epilogue inserted in Scott’s collection as having been 
spoken after the representation of Mithridates ; but it has no 
reference to that play, and scarcely any to the particular occasion 
for which it appears to have been written. It was spoken by 
Goodman, who was in the original cast of Mithridates, and Mrs. 
Cox, who seems to have been absent for some time from the 
theatre, and whose return at the opening of the season supplies 
the principal point. Jacob Hall, the rope dancer, St. Andrd, the 
dancing master, and the gymnastics of young ladies, touched 
upon in the course of the epilogue, were amongst the popular 
attractions that diverted the public fiom the legitimate theatres, 
which at this time were so ill attended, that they were almost 
reduced to bankruptcy.] 

EPILOGUE. 

P OX on this playhouse ! ’tis an old tired jade, 

’Twill do no longer, we must force a trade. 

What if we all turn witnesses of the plot ? — 

That’s overstocked, there’s nothing to be got. 

Shall we take orders P — That will parts require, 

And colleges give no degrees for hire ; 

Would Smamanca were a little nigher ! 

Will nothing do ? — 0, now ’tis found I hope ; 

Have not you seen the dancing of the rope ? 

When Andre’s wit was clean run off the score, 

And Jacob’s capering tricks could do no more, 

A damsel does to the ladder’s top advance. 

And with two heavy buckets drags a dance ; 

The yawning crowd perk up to see the sight, 

And slaver at the mouth for vast delight. 

Oh, friend, there’s nothing, to enchant the mind. 

Nothing like that sweet sex to draw mankind . 

The foundered horse, that switching will not stir, 

Trots to the mare afore, without a spur 
Faith, I’ll go scour the scene-room, and engage 
Some toy within to save the falling stage. \_Exit. 

Re-enters with Mrs. Cox. 

Who have we here again ? What nymphs i’ th’ stocks ? 
Your most obedient slave, sweet Madam Cox. 

You’d best be coy, and blush for a pretence ; 

For shame ! say something in your own defence ! 
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Mrs. Cox. What shall I say ? I have been hence so long, 
I’ve even almost forgot my mother tongue ; 

If I can act, I wish I were ten fathom 
Beneath 

Goodman. 0 Lord ! pray, no swearing, madam ! 

Mrs. Cox. If I had sworn, yet sure, to serve the nation , 
I could find out some mental reservation. 

Well, in plain terms, gallants, without a sham. 

Will you be pleased to take me as I am ? 

Quite out of countenance, with a downcast look. 

Just like a truant that returns to book : 

Yet I’m not old ; but, if I were, this place 
Ne’er wanted art to piece a ruined face. 

When greybeards governed, I forsook the stage ; 

You know ’tis piteous work to act with age. 

Though there’s no sense among these beardless boys. 
Therms what we women love, there’s mirth and noise. 
These young beginners may grow up in time. 

And the devil’s in’t, if I’m past my prime. 



TAMERLANE THE GREAT. 

[Mb. Charles Sattndees was a king’s scholar at Westminster 
when he produced this tragedy at the King’s House in 1681. The 
epilogue runs upon his youth in the usual coarse way, and, as 
was generally the case when these addresses were more than 
orcfinarily licentious, it was given to an actress for delivery. But 
Mr. Saunders disappointed the ardent promise of this most in- 
decent epilogue, for there was no ‘ second heat’ of his precocious 
muse.] 

EPILOGUE. 

L adies, the beardless author of this day 
Commends to you the fortune of this play. 

A woman wit has often graced the stage, 

But he’s the first boy poet of our age. 

Early as is the year his fancies blow. 

Like young Narcissus peeping through the snow. 

Thus Cowley blossomed soon, yet flourished long ; 

This is as forward, and may prove as strong. 

Youth with the fair should always favour find, 

Or we are danmed dissemblers of our kind. 
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What’s all this love they put into our parts P 
’Tis but the pit-a-pat oi two young hearts. 

Should hag and grey-beard make such tender moari, 
Faith, you’d even trust them to themselves alone. 
And cry, ‘ Let’s go, here’s nothing to be done.’ 

Since love’s our business, as ’tis your delight. 

The young, who best can practise, best can write. 
What though he be not come to his full power ? 
He’s mending and improving every hour. 

You sly she-jockies of the box and pit. 

Are pleased to find a hot unbroken wit : 

By management he may in time be made. 

But there’s no hopes of an old battered jade; 

Faint and unnerved he runs into a sweat. 

And always fails you at the second heat. 



THE princess of CLEVES. 

[Sir Walter Scott has mistaken the date of the printing of this 
play for the date of its first representation, which took place at 
Dorset Gardens in i68i. It was not printed till 1689. Of all 
the plays of that age in which there is any pretence of a serious 
vein to lift them above the mere debauchery of obscene farce, 
this is the most revolting and abominable. In addition to his 
usual heroic fustian, Lee here revels in a grossness of ideas and 
language that casts even Shadwell into the shade.] 

PROLOGUE. 

L adies 1 (I hope there’s none behind to hear) 

I long to whisper something in your ear : 

A secret, which does much my mind perplex, — 

There’s treason in the play against our sex. 

A man that’s false to love, that vows and cheats. 

And kisses every living thing he meets ; 

A rogue in mode, — I dare not speak too broad, — 

One that — does something to the very bawd. 

Out on him, traitor, for a filthy beast ! 

Nay, and he’s like the pack of all the rest ; 

None of them stick at mark ; theT all deceive. 

Some Jew has changed the text, I half believe ; 

There Adam cozened our poor grandame Eve. 
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To hide their fiiults they rap out oaths, and tear ; 

Now, though we lie, we’re too well bred to swear. 

So we compound for half the sin we owe, 

But men are dipt for soul and body too ; 

And, when found out, excuse themselves, pox cant them! 
With Latin stuff, Perjuria ridet Amantum. 

I’m not book-learned, to know that word in vogue. 

But I suspect ’tis Latin for a rogue. 

I’m sure, I never heard that screech-owl hollowed 
In my poor ears, but separation followed. 

How can such peijured villains e’er be saved ? 
Achitophel’s not half so Mse to David. 

With vows and soft expressions to allure. 

They stand, like foremen of a shop, demure : 

No sooner out of sight, but they are gadding. 

And for the next new face ride out a padding. 

Yet, by their favour, when they have been kissing, 

We can perceive the ready money missing. 

Well ! we may rail ; but ’tis as good even wink ; 
Something we find, and something they will sink. 

But, since they’re at renouncing, ’tis our parts 
To toump their diamonds, as they trump our heai ts. 

EPILOGUE. 

A QUALM of conscience brings me back again. 

To make amends to you bespattered men. 

We women love like cats, that hide their joys. 

By growling, squalling, and a hideous noise. 

I railed at wild young sparks ; but, without lying. 
Never was man worse tnought on for high-flying. 

The prodigal of love gives each her part. 

And, squandering, shows at least a noble heart. 

I’ve heard of men, who, in some lewd lampoon. 

Have hired a friend to make their valour known. 

That accusation straight this question brings, — 

What is the man that does such naughty things ? 

The spaniel lover, like a sneaking fop. 

Lies at our feet : — ^he’s scarce worth taking up. 

'Tis true, such heroes in a play go far ; 

But chamber practice is not like tbe bar. 

When men such vile, such faint petitions make, 

We fear to give, because they fear to take ; 

Since modesty’s the virtue of our kind. 

Pray let it be to our own sex confined. 
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When men usurp it from the female nation, 
'Tifl but a work of supererogation. 

We showed a princess in the play, ’tis true. 
Who gave her Caesar more than all his due ; 
Told her own faults ; but I should much abhor 
To choose a husband for my confessor. 

You see what fate followed the saint-like fool. 
For telling tales from out the nuptial school. 
Our play a merry comedy had proved, 

Had she confessed so much to nim she loved. 
True Presbyterian wives the means would try ; 
But damned confessing is flat Popery. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

[Spoksr in 1 68 1, Sir Walter Scott thinks after the dissolution of the 
Parliament held, or rather convened there, in that year, of which 
some account wiU be found in the introduction to Absalom andAchi- 
tophel. Itappearstomethat thelines on which Sir Walter foundsthis 
supposition, refer to the previous fmlure of the theatres in London, 
and not to a imlure at Oxford, and that the prologue was written 
for delivery before or during the sitting at Oxford. Considering the 
(nrcumstances under which that short sitting was broken up, and 
the panic and confusion that ensued upon it, the moment would 
have been singularly ill chosen for a theatrical speculation. How- 
ever that may be, it is clear from the whole tone of this prologue, 
that the situation of the players was becoming desperate. Political 
aviation was as fatal to theatres in those days as it is in our own.] 

PROLOGUE. 

T he famed Italian muse, whose rhymes advance 
Orlando and the Paladins of France, 

Records that, when our wit and sense is flown, 

'Tis lodged within the circle of the moon. 

In earthen jars, which one, who thither soared, 

Set to his nose, snuffed up, and was restored. 

Whate’er the story be, the moral’s true ; 

The wit we lost in town, we find in you. 

Our poets their fled parts may draw from hence. 

And fill their windy heads with sober sense. 

When London votes with Southwark’s disagree. 

Here may they find their long-lost loyalty. 
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Here busy senates, to the old cause inclined, 

May snuff the votes their fellows left behind : 

Your country neighbours, when their grain grows dear, 
May come, and find their last provision here ; 

Whereas we cannot much lament our loss. 

Who neither carried hack, nor brought one cross. 

We looked what representetives would bring. 

But they helped us, — -just as they did the king. 

Yet we despair not ; for we now lay forth 

The Sibyl’s books to those who know their worth ; 

And though the first was sacrificed before. 

These volumes doubly will the price restore. 

Our poet bade us hope this grace to find. 

To whom by long prescription jou are kind. 

He, whose undaimted Muse, with loyal rage. 

Has never spared the vices of the age. 

Here finding nothing that his spleen can raise. 

Is forced to turn his satire into praise. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

[The precise occasion for which this very curious address was 
written is matter of conjecture ; but there can be little doubt 
that it refers to a second season at Oxford in the same year as 
the former, probably in the autumn. The ruin that was falling 
on the theatres is here more explicitly stated; and it further 
appears that some of the subordinates had deserted, and gone to 
play at Edinburgh, and that an Irish troop had been recently 
performing at Oxford, and were now succeeded by a remnant of 
the company from London, who again presented themselves 
before the university in the hope of repairing their fortunes.J 

PROLOGUE. 

D iscord and plots, which have undone our age. 
With the same ruin have o’erwhelmed the stage. 
Our house has suffered in the common woe. 

We have been troubled with Scotch rebels too. 

Our brethren are from Thames to Tweed departed. 

And of our sisters, all the kinder-hearted. 

To Edinburgh gone, or coached, or carted. 

With bonny bluecap there they £ict all night 

For Scotch half-crown, in English three-pence hight. 
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One n3nnph, to whom fat Sir John Falstaff s lean, 
There with her single person fills the scene. 
Another, with long use and age decayed. 

Dived here old woman, and rose there a maid. 
Our trusty door-keepers of former time 
There strut and swagger in heroic rh3rme. 

Tack but a copper-lace to drugget suit. 

And there’s a hero made without dispute; 

And that, which was a capon’s tail before. 
Becomes a plume for Indian emperor. 

But all his subjects, to express the care 
Of imitation, go, like Indoans, bare ; 

Laced linen there would be a dangerous thing ; 

It might perhaps a new rebellion bring ; 

The Scot, who wore it, would be chosen king. 

But why should I these renegades describe. 

When you yourselves have seen a lewder tribe ? 
Tea^e has been here, and to this learned pit. 
With Irish action slandered English wit; 

You have beheld such barbarous Macs appear. 

As merited a second massacre ; 

Such as, like Cain, were branded with disgrace. 
And had their country stamped upon their face. 
When strollers durst presume to pick your purse. 
We humbly thought our broken troop not worse. 
How ill soe’er our action may deserve, 

Oxford’s a place where wit can never starve. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

[This prologue may belong to the same period as the preceding ; 
but it supplies no internal evidence to guide us to a date. 
Dryden’s loyalty commits him to the last extremity in the 
homage he pays to Oxford at the expense of his own university.] 

PROI/JGUE. 

T hough actors cannot much of learning boast. 

Of all who want it, we admire it most: 

We love the praises of a learned pit. 

As we remotely are allied to wit. 

We speak our poet’s wit, and trade in ore. 

Like those, who touch upon the golden shore ; 
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Betwixt our judges can distinction make, 

Discern how much, and why, our poems take j 
Mark if the fools, or men of sense, rejoice ; 

Whether the applause be only sound or voice. 

When our fop gallants, or our city folly. 

Clap over-loud, it makes us melancholy : 

We doubt that scene which does their wonder raise. 
And, tor their ignorance, contemn their praise. 

Judge, then, if we who act, and they who write. 

Should not be proud of giving you delight. 

London likes grossly ; hut this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms, all the depths of wit ; 

The ready finger lays on every blot ; 

Knows what should justly please, and what should not 
Nature herself lies open to your view : 

You judge, by her, what draught of her is true. 

Where outlines false, and colours seem too faint. 
Where bunglers dawb, and where true poets paint- 
But by the sacred genius of this place. 

By every Muse, by each domestic grace. 

Be kind to wit, which but endeavours well. 

And, where you judge, presumes not to excel. 

Our poets hither for adoption come. 

As nations sued to be made free of Rome : 

Not in the sufiragating tribes to stand. 

But in your utmost, last, provincial band. 

If his ambition may those hopes pursue. 

Who with religion loves your arts and you, 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be. 

Than his own mother-imiversity. 

Thebes did his green, unknowing, youth engage ; 

He chooses Athens in his riper age. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

[The date of these pieces is not given in any of the collections ; 
but as they contfun an allusion to the Lancashire Witches of 
Shadwell, which was produced at Dorset Gardens in i68i, and 
were hoth spoken by Hart, who retired from the stage in the 
October of that year, there cannot be much hesitation in assigning 
them to one of the visits of the King’s company to the university, 
for which the preceding prologues were written. The reference 
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to Macbeth is not so clear, unless the name is applied ironioiUy 
to Shadwell. The Macbeth altered into an operatic spectacle 
and got up by Davenant at Lincoln’s Inn, and ascribed to him 
by Downes, although his name does not appear in the title page, 
was transferred to Dorset Gardens so fkr back as 1672, when 
it was brought forward with singing, dancing, and machinery, 
on a costly s^e. But there does not appear to have been any 
recent performance of it to which the reference can apply.*] 

PROLOGUE. 

W HAT Greece, when learning flourished, only knew, 
Athenian judges, you this day renew. 

Here, too, are annual rites to Pallas done, 

And here poetic prizes lost or won. 

Methinks I see you, crowned with olives, sit. 

And strike a sacred horror from the pit. 

A day of doom is this of your decree. 

Where even the best are but by mercy free ; 

A day, which none but Jonson durst have wished to see. 
Here they, who long have known the useful stage, 

Come to be taught themselves to teach the age. 

As your commissioners our poets go. 

To cultivate the virtue which you sow ; 

In your Lycaeum first themselves refined. 

And delegated thence to human-kind. 

But as ambassadors, when long from home. 

For new instructions to their princes come ; 

So poets, who your precepts have forgot. 

Return, and beg they may be better taught : 

Follies and faults elsewhere by them are shown. 

But by your manners they correct their own. 

The illiterate writer, empiric-like, applies 
To minds diseased, unsafe, chance remedies : 

The learned in schools, where knowledge first began, 
Studies with care the anatomy of man ; 

Sees virtue, vice, and passions in their cause, 

And fame from science, not from fortune, draws. 



• In allusion to some of these addresses, written for the University. 
Dryden says in a letter to the Earl of Rochester, ‘ I have sent you a 
prologue and epilogue which I made for our players when they went 
down to Oxford. I hear they have succeeded ; and by the event your 
lordship will Judge how easy ’tis to puss anything upon an univei^ty, 
and how gross flattery the learned will endure.’ 
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So poetiy, which is in Oxford made 
An art, m London only is a trade. 

There haughty dunces, whose unleaniM pen 
Could ne’er spell grammar, would be reading men. 
Such build their poems the Lucretian way ; 

So many huddled atoms make a play ; 

And if they hit in order bj some chance. 

They call that nature, which is i^orauce. 

To such a fame let mere town wits aspire. 

And their gay nonsense their own cits admire. 

Our poet, could he find forgiveness here. 

Would wish it rather than a plaudit there. 

He owns no crown from those Praetorian bands. 
But knows that right is in this senate’s hands. 

Not impudent enough to hope your praise, 

Ijow at the Muses’ feet his wreath he lays. 

And, where he took it up, resigns his bays. 

Kings make their poets whom themselves think fit. 
But 'tis your suffrage makes authentic wit. 



EPILOGUE. 



N O poor Dutch peasant, winged with all his fear. 

Flies with more haste, when the French arms draw 
Than we with our poetic train come down, [near, 

For refuge hither, from the infected town : 

Heaven, for our sins, this summer has thought fit 
To visit us with all the plagues of wit. 

A French troop first swept aU things in its way ; 

But those hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay ; 

Yet, to our cost, in that short time, we fiud 
They left their itch of novelty behind. 

The Italian merry-andrews took their place. 

And quite debauched the stage with lewd grimace : 
Instead of wit, and humours, your delight 
Was there to see two hobby-horses fight ; 

Stout Scaramoucha with rush lance rode in. 

And ran a tilt at centaur Arlequin. 

For love you heard how amorous asses brayed. 

And cats in gutters gave their serenade. 

Nature was out of countenance, and each day 
Some new-born monster shown you for a play. 

But when all failed, to strike the stage quite dumb, 
Those wicked engines, called machines, are come. 
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Thunder and lightning now for wit are played. 
And shortly scenes in Lapland will be laid : 

Art magic is for poetry professed ; 

And cats and dogs, and each obscener beast. 

To which Egyptian dotards once did bow, 

Upon our English stage are worshipped now. 
Witchcraft reigns there, and raises to renown 
Macbeth and Simon Magus oi the town. 

Fletcher’s despised, your Jonson’s out of fashion. 
And wit the only drug in all the nation. 

In this low ebb our wares to you are shown. 

By you those staple authors’ worth is known ; 

For wit’s a manufacture of your own. 

When you, who only can, their scenes have praised. 
We’ll boldly back, and say, their price is raised. 



THE king’s house. 

^Spoesn towards the dose of i68i, or the beginning of i68x. 
The state of the company, and its migrations, are touched npon 
in the opening of this epilogue, and the reduced condition of the 
players is compared to that of the court which had been refused 
supplies by three parliaments in succession. The allusion to the 
‘ lottery cavaliers' refers to the permission granted to the poor fol- 
lowers of the king to establish lotteries, a practice which led to 
great corruptions. These lotteries were, on some occasions, allowed 
to be held at Whitehall, and were productive of much scandal. 
Evelyn speaks in terms of severe censure of a lottery that was 
held there for the benefit of Sir Arthur Slingsby. SeracliUu 
and Democritus were the names of two weekly papers, Tory and 
Whig, which were bought up with avidity at this time, party 
violence having acquired an increased impetus by the rgection 
the bill of indictment agunst Shaftesbury. The reference to the 
broadside of the ‘ Hatfield Maid’ was addressed to the gallery, as 
appears from a direction. Looking above, in the Mis. Poems: 1684. j 

EPILOGUE. 

W E act by fits and starts, like drowning men. 

But just peep up, and then pop down again. 

Let those who call us wicked change their sense. 

For never men lived more on Providence. 

Not lottery cavaliers are half so poor. 

Nor broken cits, nor a vacation whore ; 

III. naiDSN. 17 
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NH. courts, nor courtiers living on the rents 
Of the three last ungiviiig parliaments ; 

So wretched, that, if Pharaoh could divine. 

He might have spared his dream of sevaa lean kine. 
And changed his vision for the muses nine. 

The comet, that, they say, portends a dearth. 

Was hut a vapour drawn from play-house earth ; 
Pent there since our last fire, and, Lilljr says. 
Foreshows our change of state, and thin third-days. 
'Tis not our want of wit that keeps us poor ; 

For then the printer’s press would suffer more. 

Their pamphleteers each dav their venom spit ; 

They thrive by treason, an<I we starve by wit. 
Confess the truth, which of you has not laid 
Four farthings out to buy the Hatfield Maid ? 

Or, which is duller yet, and more would spite us, 
Democritus his wars with Heraclitus ? 

Such are the authors, who have run us down. 

And exercised you critics of the town. 

Yet these are pearls to your lampooning rhymes. 

Ye abuse yourselves more dully than the times. 
Scandal, the glory of the English nation. 

Is worn to rags, and scribbled out of fashion ; 

Such harmless thrusts, as if, like fencers wise, 

They had agreed their play before their prize. 

Faith, they may hang their harps upon the willows j 
'Tis just like children when they box with pillows. 
Then put an end to civil wars for shame! 

Let each knight-errant, who has wronged a dame. 
Throw down his pen, and give her, as he can. 

The satisfaction of a gentleman. 



UNHAPPY favourite; 

oa, THE EARL OF ESSEX. 

[By Banks; King’s House, 1682; the first play on a subject 
afteiwards dramatized, with little variation, by Jones and 
Brooke. The loyalty of the play-house is somewhat solemnly 
displayed in this prologue. Tliroughout the storm of factions, 
from which the theatres suffered more, perhaps, than any other 
interest *in the commumty, the actors never wavered in their 
fidelity to the king. Settle and Shadwell wTote on the popular 
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side. Bnt the weight of dramatic power was with the court, 
supported by Dryden, Otway, and Lee, reinforced this year by 
Southern; while, in almost all cases, the prolc^cs and epilogues 
were either silent upon politics, or favour^ the royal party.] 

PROLOGUE. 

Spoken to the Kino and the Queen at their coming to the Hotue. 

W HEN first the ark was landed on the shore. 

And heaven had vowed to curse the ground no more; 
When tops of hills the longing patriarch saw. 

And the new scene of earth began to draw ; 

The dove was sent to view the waves’ decrease. 

And first brought back to man the pledge of peace. 

’Tis needless to apply, when those appear. 

Who bring the olive, and who plant it here. 

We have before oiir eyes the royal dove. 

Still innocent as harbinger of love : 

The ark is opened to dismiss the train. 

And people with a better race the pl^. 

Tell me, ye powers, why should vain man pursue. 

With endless toil, each object that is new. 

And for the seeming substance leave the true P 
Why should he quit for hopes his certain good. 

And loath the manna of his daily food P 
Miist England still the scene of changes be. 

Tost and tempestuous, like our ambient sea P 
Must still our weather and our wills agree P 
Without our blood our liberties we have ; 

Who, that is free, would fight to be a slave f 
Or, what can wars to after-times assure, 

Of which our present age is not secure P 
All that our monarch would for us ordain. 

Is but to enjoy the blessings of his reign. 

Our land’s an Eden, and the main’s our fence. 

While we preserve our state of innocence : 

That lost, then beasts their brutal force employ, 

And first their lord, and then themselves destroy. 

What civil broils have cost, we know too well ; 

Oh ! let it be enough that once we fell ! 

And every heart conspire, and eveiy tongue, 

Still to have such a king, and this king long. 

17— a 
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TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, 

' * 

UPON HIS FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE DUKE’S THEATRE, AFTER 
HIS RETURN FROM SCOTLAND, l6S». 

[Thb duke’s return from Scotland was a matter of open exulta- 
tion to his fhends, and was especially bailed by the Roman 
Catholics. Many persons even who were secretly his enemies 
joined in the congratulations, out of fear or policy, and are here 
alluded to as ' Reynard’s race.’ The Hind and the Panther, in 
which the same designation is given to the Unitarians, had not 
yet appeared. For the purpose of showing himself in public, and 
giving his adherents an opportunity of making a popular demon- 
stration, the duke went to the theatre in Dorset Ga^ns, on the 
3 1st April, 1682, when this prologue was delivered after the 
performance of Venice Preserved, by Mr. Smith, who played 
Pierre. His Royal Highness’s recall was regarded by his pt^y 
as a triumph over Shaftesbury; and the entertainments of the 
evening were evidently selected with a view to its celebration, it 
being well known that, in the characters of Antonio and Renault, 
Otway designed a compound portrait of the Protestant intriguer, 
an intention plainly indicated in his own prologue, which was 
still fresh in the recollection of the audience, Venice Preserved 
having been only recently produced. The expression ‘ Heaven’s 
Whitehall’ appears, perhaps unconsciously, to have been borrowed 
from Sandys. See note on the Fables — iiL 53.] 

PROLOGUE. 

I N those cold regions which no summers cheer. 

Where brooding darkness covers half the year. 

To hollow caves the shivering natives go, 

BeaA range abroad, and hunt in tracks of snow. 

But when the tedious twilight wears away. 

And stars grow paler at the approach of day. 

The longing crowds to frozen mountains run. 

Happy who first can see the glimmering sun ; 

The surly savaM offspring disapmar. 

And curse the bright successor of the year. 

Yet though rough bears in covert seek defence, 

White foxes stay, with seeming innocence ; 

That crafty kind with daylight can dispense. 

Still we are thronged so ftdl with Reynard’s race. 
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That loyal subjects scarce can find a place : 

Thus modest truth is cast behind the crowd, 

Truth speaks too low, hypocrisy too loud. 

Let them be first to flatter in success ; 

Duty can stay, but ^ilt has need to press. 

Once, when true zesu the sons of God did call. 

To make their solemn show at heaven’s Whitehall, 
The fawning Devil appeared among the rest. 

And made as good a courtier as the best. 

The fnends of^Job, who railed at him before. 

Came cap in hand when he had three times more. 

Yet late repentance may, perhaps, be true ; 

Kings can forgive, if rebels can hut sue : 

A frpant's power in rigour is expressed ; 

The lather yearns in the true prince’s breast. 

We grant, an o’ergrown Whig no grace can mend. 
But most are babes, that know not they oflend ; 

The crowd, to restless motion still inclined. 

Are clouds, that rack according to the wind. 

Driven by their chiefs, they storms of hailstones pour, 
Then mourn, and soften to a silent shower. 

O welcome to this much-offending land. 

The prince that brings forgiveness in his hand ! 

Thus angels on glad messages appear. 

Their first salute commands us not to fear ; 

Thus Heaven, that could constrain us to obey, 

(With reverence if we might presume to say,) 

Seems to relax the rights of sovereign sway ; 

Permits to man the ^oice of good and ill. 

And makes us happy by our own free-will. 



TO THE DUCHESS, 

ON BEB BETDBN FBOU SCOTLAND. 

(The occasion to which this prologue refers was the return of 
the Duchess of York from Scotland, in 1682. The Duke, who 
had gone hack to Edinburgh for the purpose of accompanying 
her, was nearly shipwrecked on his voyage, the vessel in 
which he sailed having struck in consequence of the wiliulnese 
of the pilot. An account of this disaster, hy which many Uvea 
were sacrificed, will be found in a letter from Pepys to Mr. 
Hewer, dated May 8, 1682. — IHary, v. 314. It is curious that 
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a circumHtance which occasioned the most serious alarm to the 
Tory party is not alluded to in the following prolc^e, written 
for delivery immediately afterwards. 

This prologue — written with that ‘ softness of expres»on and 
smoothness of measure’ which Dryden had found it necessary, on 
a similar occasion, to vindicate against the critics (i. 147), is 
printed from a half-sheet in the possession of Mr. Colher, who 
has, with great kindness, permitted me to enrich this collection by 
ite insertion.] 



PROLOGUE. 

W HEN factious rage to cruel exile drove 

The Queen of Beauty, and the Court of Love, 
The muses drooped, with their forsaken arts. 

And the sad Cupids broke their useless darts. 

Our fhiitful plains to wilds and deserts turned, 

Like Eden’s face when banished man it mourned : 
Love viaa no more when loyalty was gone. 

The great supporter of his lawiul throne. 

Love could no longer after Beauty stay. 

But wandered northward to the verge of day. 

As if the Sun and He had lost their way. 

But now the illustrious Nymph returned again. 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train : 

The wondering Nereids, though they raised no storm, 
Foreslowed her passage to behold her form; 

Some cried a Venus, some a Thetis past; 

But this was not so fair, nor that so chaste. 

Far from her sight flew Faction, Strife, and. Pride ; , 
And Envy did but look on her, and died, 

^Vhate’er we sufiered from our sullen fate. 

Her sight is purchased at an easy rate : 

Three gloomy years against this day were set : 

But this one mighty sum has cleared the debt. 

Like Joseph’s dream, but with a better doom; 

The famine past, the plenty still to come. 

For Her the weeping heavens become serene. 

For Her the ground is clad in cheerful green ; 

For her the nightingales are taught to sing. 

And Nature has for her delayed the spring.* 

The Muse resumes her long-forgotten lays, 



• The Duchess returned to London towards the end of May. 
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And Love, restored, her ancient realm suiTeys, 
Recals our beauties, and revives our plays ; 

His waste dominions peoples once again. 

And from her presence dates his second reign. 

But awful charms on her fair forehead sit. 
Dispensing what she never will admit. 

Pleasing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s silver beam. 

The people’s wonder, and the poet’s theme. 
Distempered zeal, sedition, cankered hate. 

No more shall vex the Church and tear the State ; 
No more shall faction civil discords move. 

Or only discords of too tender love : 

Discord like that of music’s vai'ious parts. 

Discord that makes the harmony of hearts ; 

Discord that only this dispute shall bring. 

Who best shall love the Duke, and serve the King. 



A PROLOGUE. 

[I HAVE not been able to trace the play to which this prologue 
belongs. It was evidently a first play. The mode of opening by 
addressing the ‘ gallants’ was often employed. Examples will be 
found amongst the comedies of Southern and Mrs. Behn.] 

G allan ts, a bashful poet bids me say. 

He’s come to lose his maidenhead to-day. 

Be not too fierce : for he’s but green of age, 

And ne’er, till now, debauched upon the stage. 

He wants the suflering part of resolution, 

And comes with blushes to his execution. 

Ere you deflower his Muse, he hopes the pit 
Will make some settlement upon his wit. 

Promise him well, before the play begin ; 

For he would fain be cozened into sin. 

’Tis not but that he knows you mean to fail ; 

But, if you leave him after being frail. 

He’ll have, at least, a fair pretence to rail ; 

To call you base, and swear you used him ill. 

And put you in the new Deserter’s bill. 

Lord, what a troop of peijured men we see ; 

Enough to fill another Mercury ! 

But this the ladies may with patience brook ; 

Theirs are not the first colours you forsook. 
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He would be loth the beauties to offend ; 

But, if he should, he’s not too old to mend. 

He’s a young plant, in his first year ot bearing ; 
But his friend swears, he will be worth the rearing. 
His gloss is still upon him ; though ’tis true 
He’s yet unripe, yet take him for the blue. 

You think an apricot half CTeen is best; 

There’s sweet and sour, and one side good at least. 
Mangos and limes, whose nourishment is little. 
Though not for food, are yet preserved for pickle. 

So this green writer may pretend, at least, 

To whet your stomachs for a better feast. 

He makes this difference in the sexes too; 

He sells to men, he gives himself to you. 

To both he would contribute some delight ; 

A mere poetical hermaphrodite. 

Thus he’s equipped, both to be wooed, and woo r 
With arms offensive, and defensive too ; 

Tis hard, ha thinks, if neither part will do. 



THE LOYAL BROTHER; 

OR, THE PEBSIAM PRINCE. 

[Ths struggle of the two great parties, in which the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Monmouth, and Shaftesbury were the most 
conspicuous actors, afforded abundant employment this year 
(1682) to the dramatists, who endeavoured to give a political 
application to their incidents and characters. At the duke’s 
house, Venice Preserved was rapidly followed by Tom Durfey’s 
comedy of the Royalist, and Mrs. Behn’s Roundheads ; or, the 
Oood Old Cause, taken chiefly from Tatham’s Rump. In the 
last play, the principal characters were drafted direct from the 
scenes of the civil war ; and Lambert, Fleetwood, Desborough, 
and their wives, were brought upon the stage in their own 
persons. The Loyal Brother, which appeared contemporaneously 
at the King’s House, did not go quite so &r, but its aim was not 
the less obvious. The character of the Loyal Brother was palpably 
designed for the Duke of York, and the conspirator of the 
piece for Shaftesbury. This was Southern’s first play. He 
was then only twenty -three years of age; and being desirous 
of having the advantage of Dryden’s support in the prologue, he 
solicited his help, on the usual terms of five or six guineas. 
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Dryden demanded ten; Sonthem remonstrated; but Dryden 
replied, that it was not more than the thing was worth ; that the 
players liad hitherto had his work too cheap, and that he was 
resolved in future to be paid for it. In this prologue, Dryden 
gives free vent to his hatred of the Whigs, and draws a con- 
temptuous picture of the annual procession at which the effigies 
of the Pope were burned, on the night of the 17th of November. 
The Whig party used to assemble under the name of the King’s 
Head Clnh (a^rwards called the Chreen Ribbon Club, from 
wearing ribbons of that colour in their hats), at the King’s Head 
Tavern, which stood at the comer of Chancery Lane, facing the 
Temple Gate, to witness the ceremony of the conflagration. The 
procession formed at Bishopsgate, consisting of a horse, on which a 
man lay, representing the dead body of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 
with a person in advance ringing a bell, followed by a long tnun of 
people dressed up as Carmelites, Jesuits, and cardinals ; and boys 
swinging censers round an image of the Pope placed next to a 
figure of the devil. In this order the procession passed through 
the city till it reached Chancery Lane, where the effigies were 
committed to the flames, amidst the yells of the populace. The 
* act’ alluded to at the close of the prolc^e was the Bartholomew 
Act, by which not more than five dissenters were permitted to 
meet together. The epilogue winds up with an allusion to the 
numbers of Huguenots that were at this time driven to take 
refuge in England from the persecutions of Louis XIV., who had 
not yet, however, completed his historical disgrace by the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes.] 

PBOLOGUE. 

P OETS, like lawful monarchs, ruled the stage, 

Till critics, like damned Whigs, debauched our age. 
Mark how they jun^ ! critics would regulate 
Our theatres, and Whigs reform our state ; 

Both pretend love, and both (plague rot them !) hate. 

The critic humbly seems advice to bring. 

The fawning Whig petitions to the king ; 

But one’s advice into a satire slides, 

T’ other’s petition a remonstrance hides. 

These will no taxes give, and those no pence ; 

Critics would starve the poet, Whigs the prince. 

The critic all our troops of friends discards; 

Just so the Whigs womd fain pull down the guards. 
Guards are illegal, that drive foes away. 

As watchful shepherds, that fright beastc of prey. 
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Kings, who disband such needless aids as these, 

Are safe — as long as e’er their subjects please ; 

And that would be till next queen Bess’s night. 

Which thus grave pennjjr chroniclers indite. 

Sir Eflmondbury first, m woful wise. 

Leads up the show, and milks their maudlin eyes. 
There’s not a butcher’s wife but dribs her part, 

And pities the poor pageant from her heart; 

Who, to provoke revenge, rides round the fire. 

And, with a civil conge, does retire ; 

But guiltless blood to ground must never fall ; 

There’s Antichrist behind, to pay for all. 

'The punk of Babylon in pomp appears, 

A lewd old gentleman of seventy years ; 

^Vhose age m vain our mercy would implore. 

For few take pity on an old-cast whore. 

The devil, who brought him to the shame, takes part ; 
Sits cheek by jowl, in black, to cheer his heart. 

Like thief and parson in a Tybum-cart. 

The word is given, and with a loud huzza 
The mitred poppet from his chair they draw : 

On the slain corpse contending nations fall — 

Alas! what’s one poor pope among them all! 

He • bums ; now all true hearts your triumph* ring ; 
And next, for fa.shion, cry, God save the king ! 

A needful cry in midst of such alarms. 

When forty thousand men are up in arms. 

But after he’s once saved, to make amends. 

In each succeeding health they damn his friends : 

So God begins, but still the devil ends. 

What if some one, inspired with zeal, should call. 
Come, let’s go cry, ‘ God save him at Whitehall P’ 

His best friends would not like this over-care. 

Or think him e’er the safer for this pra3'er. 

Five praying saints are by an act allowed. 

But not the whole church-militant in crowd ; 

Yet, should he.iven all the true petitions drain 
Of Presbyterians, who would kings maintain. 

Of forty thousand, five would scarce remain. 

EPILOGUE. 

A VIRGIN poet was served \ip to-day, 

LA Who, till this hour, ne’er cackled /or a play. 
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He’s neither yet a Whig nor Tory-boy ; 

But, like a girl, whom several would enjoy, 

Begs leave to make the best of his own natural toy. 
Were I to play my callow author’s game. 

The king’s house would instruct me by the name. 
There’s loyalty to one ; I wish no more ; 

A commonwealth sounds like a common whore. 

Let husband or gallant be what they will, 

One part of woman is true Tory still. 

If any factious spii’it should rebel. 

Our sex, with ease, can every rising quell. 

Then, as you hope we should your failings hide. 

An honest jury for our play provide. 

Whigs at their poets never take offence ; 

They save dull culprits, who have murdered sense. 
Though nonsense is a nauseous heavy mass. 

The vehicle called Faction makes it pass ; 

Faction in plays the commonwealth-man’s bribe ; 

The leaden farthing of the canting tribe : 

Though void in payment laws and statutes make it. 
The neighbourhood, that knows the man, will take it. 
’Tis faction buys the votes of half the pit ; 

Theirs is the pension-parliament of wit. 

In city-clubs their venom let them vent ; 

For there ’tis safe, in its own element. 

Here, where their madness can have no pretence. 

Let them forget themselves an hour of sense. 

In one poor isle, why should two factions be ? 

Small difference in your vices I can see : 

In drink and drabs both sides too well agree. 

Would there were more preferments in the land! 

If places fell, the party could not stand. 

Of this damned grievance every Whig complains ; 
They grunt like hogs tiU they have got their grains. 
Meantime you see what trade our plots advance : 

We send each year good money into France ; 

And they that know what merchandize we need. 
Send o’er true Protestants to mend our breed. 
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TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 

TJPOM THE nNIOM OF THE TWO COMPANIES IN I«86. 

[In 1682, the affairs of the theatres were brought to a crisis. 
The rivalry of the two houses hastened the catastrophe which the 
falling away of the audiences had for some time rendered inevitable. 
In this internecine struggle, the Duke’s company, notwithstanding 
the great expenses they incurred for show and machinerj', main- 
t^ed a considerable advantage over their opponents, who, from 
several causes, were now reduced to the last extremity. Failures 
in town had compelled them to make two or more excursions to 
Oxford in the preceding year, with no better result. Dissensions, 
deaths, and retirements had materially reduced their strength : 
Mrs. Marshall, one of their principal attractions, had left the 
stage; Lacy was dead; Shatterel and Burt disappeared from 
the bills, together with other familiar names ; and, to complete 
the min of the house. Dr. Davenant and his lieutenants, Betterton 
and Smith, in the winter of 1681, bought off the services of Hart 
and Kynaston by a pension of five shillings a day to each, during 
their lives, for every night on which the Duke’s company per- 
formed, except benefit nights. The object of the contract was 
to cripple Killigrew so effectually as to compel him to enter into 
terms for a union of the two companies, the only practical course 
left for retrieving the broken fortunes of both theatres. This 
measure, after much negotiation, was finally accomplished towards 
the close of 1682. Cibber says it was carried out on the advice 
of the king, which is not improbable ; but his statements are not 
always to be implicitly relied upon. He tells us that this union 
took place in 16S4, and that Hart left the stage upon it; but 
Hart had left the stage upon his pension in October, 1681 ; and 
we have the authority of Downes for the fact, that the two 
patents were incorporated in 1682. On the i6th of November, 
1682, the united companies opened at Dmry Lane, and the first 
new play they produced was Dryden’s Duke of Quite, which 
came out on the 4th of December. Dorset Gardens, however 
was not entirely abandoned. Plays were occasionally acted there 
at intervals. Sir Walter Scott adopts Cibber’s date of 1684 for 
the union of the companies; and, singularly enough, assigns to 
the prologue and epilogue spoken on the opening night the date 
of 1686, which might be supposed to be a typographical eiTor, 
were it not explicitly repeat^ in other places. The prologue 
bears directly on the circumstances of the actors, and compares 
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the removal of the Duhe’e company to the emigrations that were 
taking place to the American plantations. The dissensions that 
had helped to weaken the King’s House are touched upon ; Shad- 
well, who had written so many successful pieces for the Duke’s 
House, is most ungratefully dismissed the service ; and, Toryism 
being in the ascendant, now that the Parliament was silenced, 
the old Whig lumber is ignominiously interdicted for the future. 
Upon the concluding lines Sir Walter Scott observes, ‘This 
inhuman jest turns on the execution of Henry Cornish, who, with 
Slingsby Bethel, was sheriff in 1680. He was condemned as 
accessory to the Rye House Plot, and executed accordingly on 
the 23rd of October, 1685; probably a short time before this 
prologue was spoken, which might he in January, 1686.’ The 
rectification of the date relieves Dryden from the ‘ inhuman jest,’ 
so far as the Whig sheriff was concerned, but it does not clear 
him of the charge of pointing at an unfortunate Whig poet, 
poor College, the ‘ Prote^nt joiner’ (celebrated as the inventor 
of the Protestant flml — Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. 264), who was 
executed at Oxford on the 31st of August, 1681. Ihe applica- 
tion of the line to College, whose humorous ballad on the 
removal of the Parliament to Oxford gave great offence to the 
court, is obvious. In the epilogue, Dryden assmls the vizard 
masks who held out their dangerous lures in the gallery, and 
seems to hint that new regulations would he put in force for pre- 
serving order in that quarter, and in the still more turbulent pit.] 

PROLOGUE. 

S INCE faction ebbs, and rogues grow out of fashion. 
Their penny-scribes take care to inform the nation. 
How well men thrive in this or that plantation : 

How Pennsylvania’s air agrees with Quakers, 

And Caroliana’s with Associators : 

Both even too good for madmen and for traitors. 

Truth is, our land with saints is so run o’er, 

And every age produces such a store, 

That now there’s need of two New-Englands morei. 

What’s this, you’ll say, to us and our vocation P 
Only thus much, that we have left our station. 

And made this theatre our new plantation. 

The factious natives never could agree ; 

But aiming, as they called it, to be free. 

Those play-house Wiigs set up for property. 
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Some say, they no obedience paid of late; 

But would new fears and jealousies create, 

Till topsy-turvy they had turned the state. 

Plain sense, without the talent of foretelling, 

Might guess ’t would end in downright knocks and queUiug; 
For seldom comes there better of rebelling. 

When men will, needlessly, their freedom barter 
For lawless power, sometimes they catch a Tartar; — 
There’s a damned word that rhymes to this, called Charter. 

But, since the victory with us remains. 

You shall be called to twelve in all our gains. 

If you’ll not think us saucy for our pains. 

Old men shall have good old plays to delight them : 

And you, fair ladies and gallants, that sli^t them. 

We’ll treat with good new plays, if our new wits can write them. 

We’ll take no blundering verse, no fustian tumour. 

No dribbling love, from this or that presumer ; 

No dull fat fool shammed on the sfr^e for humour : 

For, faith, some of them such vile stuff have made. 

As none but fools or fairies ever played ; 

But ’twas, as shopmen say, to force a trade. 

We’ve given you tragedies, all sense defying. 

And singing men, in woful metre dying ; 

This ’tis when heavy lubbers will be flying. 

All these disasters we well hope to weather ; 

We bring you none of our old lumber hither ; 

Whig poete and Whig sherifTs may hang together. 

EPILOGUE. 

N ew ministers, when first they get in place. 

Must have a care to please ; and that’s our case: 
Some laws for public welfare we design, 

If you, the power supreme, will please to join. 

There are a sort of prattlers in the pit. 

Who either have, or who pretend to wit ; 

These noisy sirs so loud their parts rehearse, 

That oft the play is silenced by the farce. 

Let such be dumb, this penalty to shun. 

Each to be thought my lady’s eldest son. 
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But stay ; methinbs some vizard mask I see. 

Cast out her lure from the mid gallery ; 

About her all the fluttering sparks are ranged ; 

The noise continues, thou^ the scene is changed : 
Now growling, sputtering, wauling, such a clutter! 
’Tis just like puss defendant in a gutter ; . 

Fine love, no doubt ; but ere two days are o’er ye. 

The surgeon will be told a woful story. 

Let vizard mask her naked face expose. 

On pain of being thought to want a nose : 

Then for your lacqueys, and your train beside. 

By whate’er name or title dignified. 

They roar so loud, you’d think behind the stairs 
Tom Dove, and all the brotherhood of bears : 

They’re grown a nuisance, beyond all disasters ; 

We’ve none so great but— their unpaying masters. 

We beg you, sirs, to beg your men, that they 
Would please to give you leave to hear the play. 

Next, in the play-house, spare your precious Ures ; 
Think, like good Christians, on your bairns and wives 
Think on your souls ; but by your lugging forth. 

It seems you know how little they are worth. 

If none of these will move the warlike mind, 

Think on the helpless whore you leave behind. 

We beg you, last, our scene-room to forbear. 

And leave o>ir goods and chattels to our care. 

Alas I our women are but washy toys. 

And wholly taken up in stage employs : 

Poor willing tits they are : but yet, I doubt. 

This double duty soon will wear them out. 

Then you are watched besides with jealous care ; 
What if my lady’s page should find you there ? 

My lady knows to a tittle what there’s in -^e ; 

No passing your gilt shilling for a guinea. 

Thus, gentlemen, we have summed up in short 
Our grievances, from country, town, and court : 

Which humbly we submit to your good pleasure; 

But first vote money, then redress at leisure. 
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THE DUKE OF GUISE. 

[The first representation of this play, the larger part of which 
was written by Lee, but the more important by Dryden, produced 
a storm. The obvious application of the history of the Duke of 
Ouise to that of Monmouth, subsequently disavowed by Dryden 
in his Vindication, was furiously resented by the Whigs, and the 
piece was barely saved from instant condemnation by the strenuous 
efiorts of the opposite party. Indeed, the parallel was so close 
and dangerous, that the Lord Chamberlain hesitated for some 
months before he licensed the play, a circumstance to which 
Dryden alludes in the opening lines of the epil(^e. 

Sir Walter Scott states that the Duke of Ouise was performed 
by the united companies, on the 4th December, 1682. This is 
perfectly correct, but it is inconsistent with his statements else* 
where, that the union of the companies took place in 1 686. 

The prologue was spoken by Smith, who played Grillon. The 
allusion to ‘ ignoramus juries’ refers to the jury that had recently 
ignored the bill against Shaftesbury. The phrase frequently 
occurs in the prologues and epilogues of this and the following 
year. In the prologue, also, there occurs an allusion to poor 
College’s ‘ Protestant flail.’ The epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Cooke 
on the first representation of the play, is chiefly distinguished by 
the hitteimess of its attack on the Trimmers, the floating mass of 
politicians and time-servers that swayed backwards and forwards 
between the two parties, here described in a line that has passed 
into a proverb, as ‘ neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red-herring.’ 
Dryden refines upon the cruelty with which the Whigs were 
treated by making the actress, in her own person, vindicate the 
functions of Jack Ketch, the veritable hangman of that reign.* 

* Mr. Macaulay speaks with great severity of the intemperance of 
the Tory writers, citing this epilogue as an instance. His condemna- 
tion of their savage malignity is strictly Just ; but the sentence should 
have included the Whigs, who were quite as malignant and brutal as 
their opponents. The Whig satirists, no doubt, were inferior in 
literary power, dealt chiefly in low vituperation, and are forgotten ; 
while the invectives of Dryden, iVom the sheer force of genius, out • 
living the occasion, still survive. Hence they are selected for that 
censure which the others escape by their insignificance. ‘ The spirit 
by which Dryden and several of his compeers were, at this time, 
animated against the Whigs,’ observes Mr. Macaulay, ‘ deserves to be 
called fiendish. The servile Judges and sheriff^ of those evil days 
could not shed blood so fast as the poets cried out for it. Calls for 
more victims, hideous Jests on hanging, bitter taunts on those who, 
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When the play was placed in the hands of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Dryden had prepared an epilogue for it applicable to some of 
the vices which, at that moment, may be supposed to have fur- 
nished topics for town talk and scandal. But the delay that 
occurred before the license was obtained induced liim to alter his 
intention, and he afterwards substituted another of a political 
character. The original epilogue, although not spoken, was 
nevertheless printed in the usual way, on the same sheet with 
the prologue and epilogue delivered by Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
Cooke, and sold at the doors of the play-house. It does not 
appear, however, to have been preserved in any more permanent 
form, and never found its way into any edition of Dryden’s 
works. The only copy known to have b^n in existence a few 
years ago was in Mr. Bindlej'’s collection, and was seen by 
Malone and Scott. The former alludes to it in his Life of Dryden, 
i. 120, and the latter in the following note : — ‘There is in Mr. 
Bindley's collection another epilc^e, which appears to have been 
originally subjoined to the Duke of Ouise. It is extremely 
coarse ; and as the author himself suppressed it, the editor will 
not do his better judgment the injustice to revive it.’* Sir Waltei- 
Scott was evidently not aware that, so &r iiom suppressing this 
epilogue, Dryden had gone out of his way to make it public, by 
printing it with his name in a form that ensured it the widert 
circulation. Mr. Bindley’s collection has been dispersed by sale, 
nor is it known into whose hands his copy, described by Malone 
as being printed on a half-sheet, has fallen. The epilogue might, 
therefore, be considered lost, but for the liberality and kindness of 
Mr. Collier, who possesses the only remmning copy, probably, in 
existence, and who has placed me and the public under an obliga- 
tion by permitting me to insert it in this edition. The origii^. 



having stood by the king in the hour of danger, now advi*’ed him to 
deal more mercifully and generously by his vanquished enemies, 
were publicly recited on the stage, and, that nothing might be wanted 
to the guilt and the shame, were recited by women, who, having long 
been taught to discard all modesty, were now taught to discard ail 
compassion.’ — Hint. Eng., i. 406. In a note to this exaggerated and 
one-sided passage, Mr. Macaulay advises any reader who may think 
his expressions too severe * to read Dryden's Epilogue to the Dtike qf 
Ouise, and to observe that it was spoken by a woman.’ 

« The only ground on which Sir Walter Scott could consistently 
excuse the rejection of this Epilogue, was liis impression that it had 
been suppressed by Dryden himself; and even the validity of that 
plea may be called into question. The coarseness of the Epilogue 
eould not justify its exclusion from an edition of Dryden’s poems, con- 
taining of necessity many passages still coarser. 

III. DBYDEN. A8 
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]>rluted on a single sheet, with the Prologue and Epilogne that 
were spoken, each being announced as ‘ written by Mr. Dryden’ 
was published by Jacob Yonson in 1683. Mr. Collier’s copy 
marked with the date of the performance, December 4, 1682; 
the handwriting of Mr. Luttrell.] 



PROLOGUE. 

O UR play’s a parallel ; the holy league 

Begot our covenant ; Guisards got the Whig ; 
Whate’er our Kt-brained sheriffs did advance, 

Was, like our ffishions, first produced in France ; 

And, when worn out, well-scourged, and banished there 
Sent over, like their godly beggars, here. 

Could the same trick, twice played, our nation gull 'i 
It looks as if the devil were grown dull ; 

Or served us up, in scorn, his broken meat. 

And thought we were not worth a better cheat. 

The fulsome Covenant, one would think, in reason. 

Had given us all our bellies full of treason ; 

And yet, the name but changed, our nasty nation 
Chews its own excrement, the Association. 

’Tis true, we have not learned their poisoning way. 

For that’s a mode but newly come in play ; ^ 

Besides, your drug’s uncertain to prevail. 

But your true Protestant can never fail 
With that compendious instrument, a flail. 

Go on, and bite, even though the hook lies bare ; 

Twice in one age expel the lawful heir : 

Once more decide religion by the sword. 

And purchase for us a new tyrant-lord. 

Pray for your king, but yet your purses spare ; 

Make him not twopence richer by your prayer. 

To shew you love him much, chastise him more. 

And make him very great, and very poor. 

Push him to wars, but still no pence advance; 

Let him lose England, to recover France. 

Cry freedom up with popular noisy votes. 

And get enou^ to cut each other s throats. 

Lop ml the rights that fence your monarch’s throne; 

For fear of too much power, pray leave him none. 

A noise was made of arbitrary sway; 

But, in revenge, you Whigs have found a way 
An arbitrary duty now to pay. 
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Let his own servants turn to save their stake, 

Glean from his plenty, and his wants forsake; 

But let some Judas near his person stay. 

To swallow the last sop, and then betray. 

Make London independent of the crown; 

A realm apart; the kingdom of the town. 

Let ignoramus juries hnd no traitors, 

And ignoramus poets scribble satires. 

And, that your meaning none may fail to scan. 

Do what in coffee-houses you began, — 

Pull down the master, ana set up the man 

EPILOGUK 

M uch time and trouble this poor play has cost ; 

And faith, I doubted once the cause was lost. 
Yet no one man was meant, nor great, nor small ; 
Our poets, like frank g;amesters, threw at all. 

They took no single aim : 

But, like bold boys, true to their prince, and hearty. 
Huzza’d, and fired broadsides at the whole party. 
Duels are crimes ; but, when the cause is right. 

In battle every man is bound to fight. 

For what should hinder me to sell my skin. 

Dear as I could, if once my heart were in ? 

Se defendendo never was a sin, 

’Tis a fine world, my masters ; right or wrong. 

The Whigs must talk, and Tories hold their tongue. 
They must do all they can. 

But we, forsooth, must bear a Christian mind. 

And fight, like boys, with one hand tied behind ; 

Nay, and when one boy’s down, ’twere wondrous wise 
To cry, — Box fair, and give him time to rise. 

When fortime favours, none but fools will dally ; 
Would any of you sparks, if Nan, or Mally, 

Tipped you the inviting wink, stand, shall I, shall I ? 
A Trimmer cried (that heard me tell this story) 

Fie, Mistress Cook, faith, you’re too rank a Tory ! 
Wish not Whigs hanged, but pity their hard cases ; 
You women love to see men make wry faces. — 

Pray, Sir, said I, don’t think me such a Jew ; 

I say no more, but give the devil his due. — 
Lemtives, says he, best suit with our condition. — 
Jack Ketch, says I, ’s an excellent physician. — 

18—7 
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I love no blood. — ^Nor I, Sir, as I breathe ; 

But hanging is a fine dry kind of death. — 

We Trimmers are for holding all things even. — 

Yes ; just like him that hung ’twist hell and heaven.— 
Have we not had men’s lives enough already ? — 

Yes, sure : but you’re for holding all things steady. 
Now since the weight hangs all on one side, brother, 
You Trimmers should, to poize it, hang on the other. 
Damned neuters, in their middle way of steering. 

Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red-herring : 

Not Whigs, nor Tories they ; nor this, nor that; 

Nor birds, nor beasts ; but just a kind of bat : 

A twilight animal, true to neither cause. 

With Tory wings, but Whiggish teeth and claws. 

ANOTHER EPILOGUE. 

Intend^ to haet hem tpokm to the Play h^ore K wag forbidden 
last summer. 

T WO houses joined, two poets to a play ? 

You noisy Whigs will sure be pleased to-day ; 

It looks so like two shrieves the city way. 

But since our discords and divisions cease. 

You, bilboa-gallants, learn to keep the peace ; 

Make here no tilts ; let our poor stage alone ; 

Or if a decent murder must be done. 

Pray take a civil turn to Marybone.* 

If not, I swear we’ll piill up dl our benches ; 

Not for your sakes, but for our orange-wenches : 

For you tlirust wide sometimes, and many a spark. 

That misses one, can but the other mark. 

This makes our boxes full ; for men of sense 
Pay their four shillings in their own defence : 

That safe behind the ladies they may stay. 

Peep o’er the fan, and judge the bloody fray. 

But other foes give beauty worse alarms ; 

The posse-poetarum’s up in arms : 

No woman’s fame their libels has escaped ; 

Their ink runs venom, and their pens are clapped. 

When sighs and prayers their ladies cannot move. 

They rail, write treason, and turn Whigs to love. 

Nay, and I fear they worse designs advance. 

There’s a damned love- trick new brought o’er from France. 

* Uarybone Garden. 
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We charm in vain, and dress, and keep a pother, 

While those false rogues are ogling one another. 

All sins besides admit some expiation ; 

But this against our sex is plain damnation. 

They join for libels too, these women-haters ; 

And as they club for love, they club for satires: 

The best ou’t is they hurt not : for they wear 
Stings in their tails : their only venom’s there. 

’Tis true, some shot at first the ladies hit. 

Which able marksmen made and men of wit : 

But now the fools give fire, whose bounce is louder ; 

' And yet, like mere train-bands, they shoot but p>wder. 
Libels, like plots, sweep all in their first fury ; 

Then dwindle like an ignoramtis jury: 

Thus age begins with towzing and with tumbling; 

But grunts, and groans, and ends at last in fumbling. 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

[A TBAGEDT of Lee’s, acted in 1684. In the prologue Lee 
complains that the public leave the poets to starve. Dryden, in 
the epilogue, recalls the audience to the politics of the day, and 
makes Mrs. Cooke fire off another broadside at the Whigs.] 

EPILOGUE. 

O UR hero’s happy in the play’s conclusion ; 

The holy ro^e at last has met confusion : 

Though Arius all along appeared a saint. 

The last act showed him a True Protestant. 

Eusebius, — for you know I read Greek authors, — 
Reports, that, after all these plots and slaughters. 

The court of Constantine was full of glory. 

And every Trimmer turned addressing Tory. 

They followed him in herds as they were mad . 

When Clause teas king, then all the world was glad. 
Whigs kept the places they possessed before. 

And most were in a way of getting more ; 

Which was as much as saying. Gentlemen, 

1 fere’s power and money to be rogues again. 

Indeed, they were a sort of peaking tools. 

Some call them modest, but 1 call them fools ; 

Men much more loyal, though not half so loud; 

But these poor devils were cast behind the crowd; 
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For bold knaves thrive without one grain of sense. 
But good men starve for want of impudence. 

Besides all these, there were a sort of wights. 

(I think my author calls them Tekelites,) 

Such hearty rogues against the king and laws, 

They favoured even a foreign rebel’s cause. 

When their own damned design was quashed and awed ; 
At least they gave it their good word abroad. 

As many a man, who, for a quiet life. 

Breeds out his bastard, not to noise his wife. 

Thus, o’er their darling plot these Trimmers cry. 

And, though they cannot keep it in their eye. 

They bind it ’prentice to Count Tekely. 

Th^ believe not the last plot ; may I be curst. 

If I believe they e’er believed the first ! 

No wonder their own plot no plot they think, — 

The man, that makes it, never smells the stink. 

And, now it comes into my head. I’ll tell 

Why these damned Trimmers loved the Turks so well. 

The original Trimmer, though a friend to no man. 

Yet in nis heart adored a pretty woman; 

He knew that Mahomet Imd up for ever 
Kind black-eyed rogues for every true believer ; 

And, — ^which was more than mortal man e’er tasted, — 
One pleasure that for threescore twelvemonths lasted. 
To turn for this, may surely be forgiven : 

Who’d not be circumcised mr such a heaven P 



disappointment; 

OK, THE MOTHER IN FASHION. 

[A PLAT of Southern’s — 1684. The prologue and epilogue are 
written with even more than Dryden’s usual felicity, and present 
a capital picture of the times. The prologue traces the career of 
a young fellow from his birth in the country, where he is cor- 
rupted by the worst examples, to the ordinary experiences of a 
town life, gambling, loaded dice, and intrigues in the g^een room, 
ending, perhaps, in a marriage with an actress ; or making his 
dibM in the gallery, alluded to in the epilogue as the ‘ eighteen- 
penny place,’ (which, hy the way, Pepys was nothing loth to 
frequent with his wife,) the aspirant for fashionahle distinction 
turns scourer and bully, and abandons himself to the worst 
'•xcesses of the stews and taverns. The epilogue is full of 
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ntriking points, especially the contrast between the platonic Venus 
of the previous age, and the nude Venus of the Restoration. In 
the collected edition of Southern’s plays this epilogue is given to 
the Hon. John Stafford ; in a colleetion of prologues and epilogues 
published in 4 vols. in 1799, it is ascribed to Southern himself: 
and Sir Walter Scott includes it amongst the epilogues 01 Dryden 
(whose hand in it cannot be mistaken) but without assigning the 
name of the play for which it was written.] 

PROLOGUE. 

H OW comes it, gentlemen, that, now-a-days, 

When all of you so shrewdly judge of plays. 

Our poets tax you still with want of sense P 
All prolo^es treat you at your own expence. 

Sharp citizens a wiser way can go ; 

They make you fools, hut never call you so. 

They in good manners seldom make a slip. 

But treat a common whore with — ladyship ; 

But here each saucy wit at random writes. 

And uses ladies as he uses knights. 

Our author, young and grateful in his nature. 

Vows, that from him no nymph deserves a satire 
Nor will he ever draw — I mean his rhyme. 

Against the sweet partaker of his crime ; 

Nor is he yet so bold an undertaker. 

To call men fools — ’tis railing at their Maker. 

Besides, he fears to split upon that shelf ; 

He’s young enough to be a fop himself : 

And, if his praise can bring you all a-bed. 

He swears such hopeful youth no nation ever bred. 

Your nurses, we presume, in such a case. 

Your father chose, because he liked the face. 

And, often, they supplied your mother’s place.' 

The dry nurse was your mother’s ancient maid, 

Who knew some former slip she ne’er betrayed. ' 
Betwixt them both, for milk and sugar-candy. 

Your sucking bottles were well stored with brandy. 

Your father, to initiate your discourse. 

Meant to have taught you & st to swear and curse, 

But was prevented by each careful nurse. 

For, leaving dad and mam, as names too common, 

They taught you certain parts of man and woman. 

I pass your schools ; for there when first you came. 

You would be sure to learn the 7«tin name. 
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In colleges, you scorned the art of thinking, 

But learned all moods and figures of good drinking : 
Thence come to town, you practise play, to know 
The virtues of the high dice, and the low. 

Each thinks himself a sharper most profound : 

, He cheats by pence ; is cheated by the pound. 

With these perfections, and what else he gleans, 

The spark sets up for love behind our scenes, 

Hot in pursuit of princesses and queens. 

There, if they know their man, with cmining carriage 
Twenty to one but it concludes in marriage. 

He hires some lonely room, love’s fruits to gather. 
And garret-high rebels against his father : 

But he once dead 

Brings her in triumph, with her portion, down — 

A touet, dressing-box, and half a crown. 

Some marry first, and then they fall to scouring. 
Which is refining marriage into whoring. 

Our women batten well on their good-nature ; 

All they can rap and rend for their dear creature. 

But while abroad so liberal the dolt is, 

Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt is. 

Last, some there are, who take their first degrees 
Of lewdness in our middle galleries ; 

The doughty bullies enter bloody drunk. 

Invade and gruhble one another’s punk : 

They caterwaul, and make a dismid rout. 

Call sons of whores, and strike, hut ne’er lug out : 
Thus, while for paltry punk they roar and stickle. 
They make it bawdier than a conventicle. 

EPILOGUE. 

Y OU saw our wife was chaste, yet thoroughly tried. 
And, without doubt, you are hugely edified ; 

For, like our hero, whom we showed to-day. 

You think no woman true, hut in a play, 
liove once did make a pretty kind of show ; 

Esteem and kindness in one breast would grow ; 

But ’twas Heaven knows how many years ago. 

Now some small chat, and guinea expectation. 

Gets all the pretty creatures in the nation. 

In comedy your little selves you meet ; 

’Tis Convent Garden draum m Bridges-street. 
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Smile on onr author then, if he has shown 
A jolly nut-brown bastard of your own. 

Ah ! happy you, with ease and with delight, 

Who act those follies, poets toil to write ! 

The sweating Muse does almost leave the chase ; 

She puds, and hardly keeps your Protean vices pace. 
Pinch you but in one vice, away you fly 
To some new frisk of contrariety. 

You roll like snow-balls, gathering as you run. 

And get seven devils, when dispossess^ of one. 
Your Venus once was a Platonic queen. 

Nothing of love beside the face was seen ; 

But every inch of her you now uncase. 

And clap a vizard-mask upon the face ; 

For sins like these, the zealous of the land. 

With little hair, and little or no hand. 

Declare how circulating pestilences 
Watch, every twenty years, to snap ofiences. 

Saturn, even now, takes doctoral de^ees ; 

He’ll do your work this summer without fees. 

Let all the boxes, Phoebus, find thy grace. 

And, ah, preserve the eighteenpenny place ! 

But for the pit confounders, let them go. 

And find as little mercy as they show ! 

The actors thus, and thus thy poets pray ; 

For every critic saved, thou damn’st a play. 



ALBION AND ALBANIUS. 

[A BOUT of ballad opera, differing from the modem form only in 
the dialt^e, which is written in rhyme.* Dryden tells us in bis 
preface that it was originally intended for a prologne to a play 
resembling the Tempeat , ' a drama adorned with scenes, machines, 
songs and dances but some delay having occurred to interrupt 
the completion of the design, he made it into an entertainment 
by itself, adding two acts more. The piece is a political allegory ; 
Charles II. and the Duke of York are impersonated in Albion and 



* The music was by Grabut, the master of the King’s band, whose 
foreign meretricious taste the king preferred to the purer genius of 
Purcell. Party spirit entered as eagerly into music as into literature, 
and the Whigs, who patronized Purcell and the English school, exulted 
over the disaster that befell Grabut and bis opera. 
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Albanius, Monk in Archon, &c. It was written expressly in 
honour of Charles II., before whom it was played two or three 
times ; but it was not brought out on the public stage till the 
3rd June, 1685, after his majesty’s death, Dryden having in the 
meanwhile altered the close to adapt it to that event. The piece 
was produced with extraordinary pomp; but, unluckily, on the 
sixth night of its performance news arrived of the landing of 
Monmouth, which at once stopped its run, and entailed a heavy 
loss upon the theatre. The epilogue is a direct appeal to the 
faith of the nation in the candour and int^rity of James II., 
whose first act on succeeding to the throne was to pledge himself 
to sustain the government in church and state, as by law estab- 
lished! j 



PROLOGUE, 

F ull twenty years, and more, our labouring stage 
Has lost, on this incorrigible age: 

Our poets, the John Ketches of the nation. 

Have seemed to lash ye, even to excoriation: 

But still no sign remains; which plainly notes, 

You bore like heroes, or you bribed like Oates. — 

What can we do, when mimicking a fop. 

Like beating nut-trees, makes a larger cropP 
Faith, we’ll even spare our pains ! and, to content you. 
We’ll fairly leave you what your Maker meant you. 
Satire was once your physic, wit your food; 

One nourished not, and the other drew no blood. 

We now prescribe, like doctors in despair. 

The diet your weak appetites can bear. 

Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 

Here’s julep-dance, ptisan of song and show: 

Give you strong sense, the liquor is too heady ; 

You’re come to farce, — that’s asses’ milk, — ^alrea4y. 
Some hopeful youths there are, of callow wit. 

Who one day may be men, if Heaven think fit ; 

Soimd may serve such, ere they to sense are grown ; 
Like leading-strings, till they can walk alone. — 

But yet, to keep our Mends m countenance, know. 

The wise Italians first invented show ; 

Thence into France the noble pageant passed ; 

’Tis England’s credit to be cozened last. 

Freedom and zeal have choused you o’er anl o’er ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more ; 

You never were so cheaply fooled before : 
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We brin^ you change, to humour your disease ; 

Change tor the worse has ever used to please 
Then, ’tis the mode of France ; without whose rules, 
None must presume to set up here for fools. 

In France, tne oldest man is always young. 

Sees operas daily, learns the tunes so long. 

Till foot, hand, head, keep time with every song ; 

Each sings his part, echoing from pit and box. 

With his hoarse voice, half harmony, half pox. 

Le pltis grand roi du monde is always ringing ; 

They show themselves good subjects by their singing : 
On that condition, set up every throat ; 

You Whigs may sing, for you have changed your note. 
Cits and citesses, raise a joyful strain, 

’Tis a good omen to begin a reign ; 

Voices may ]ielp your charter to restoring. 

And get by sing^g what you lost by roaring. 

EPILOGUE. • 

A fter our iSsop’s fable shown to-day, 

I come to give the moral of the play. 

Feigned Zeal, you saw, set out the speedier pace ; 

But the last heat. Plain Dealing won the race : 

Plain Dealing for a jewel has b^n known ; 

But ne’er till now the jewel of a crown. 

When Heaven made man, to shew the work divine. 
Truth was his image, stamped upon the coin ; 

And when a king is to a god reined. 

On all he says and does he stamps his mind. 

, This proves a soul without alloy, and pure ; 

KinM, like their gold, should every touch endure. 

To ^e in fields is valour ; but how few 
Dare be so thoroughly valiant, — to be true ! 

The name of Great, let other kings affect : 

He’s great indeed, the prince that is direct 
His subjects know him now, and trust him more 
Than all their kings, and all their laws before. 

What safety could their public acts afford ? 

Those he can break ; but cannot break his word. 

So CTeat a trust to him alone was due ; 

Well have they trusted whom so well they knew. 

The saint, who walked on waves, securely trod. 

While he believed the beckoning of his God ; 
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But when his faith no longer bore him out* 
Began to sink, as he began to doubt. 

Let us OUT native character maintain ; 

’Tis of our growth to be sincerely plain. 

To excel in truth we loyally may strive. 

Set privilege against prerogative : 

He plights his faith, and we believe him just; 
His honour is to promise, ours to trust. 

Thus Britain’s basis on a word is laid. 

As by a word the world itself was made. 



DON SEBASTIAN. 

[This tragedy, which divides the admiration of Scott (who gives 
an admirable criticism upon it) with All for Lome, was not very 
successful in the representation — one of those instances of public 
caprice that render dramatic writing the most hazardous of all 
forms of poetry. It was produced in 1690. At this time 
Dryden had h^n deprived of the laureateship, his party was 
expelled for ever from power, and, as he describes himself in the 
prologue, he was at once a ‘cast poet’ and a ‘vanquished foe.’ 
His whole object in the address is to make his peace with the audi- 
ence, whose follies and vices he had so often lashed from the same 
place; and, in order the better to effect his purpose, this prologue, 
contrary to the ordinary custom, was confided to an actress. During 
the reign of James II. he had written nothing for the stage, but 
necessity now forced him back upon bis old avocation. Under 
the new penal laws, no Roman Catholic was allowed to possess a 
horse above the value of £5; but Dryden pleads that Pegasus 
was never valued at so high a price. The coarse epilogue was 
spoken by Mr. and Mrs. Mountfort.] 

PRGLOGUE. 

T he judge removed, though he’s no more my loid. 
May plead at bar, or at the council-board : 

So may cast poets write ; there’s no pretension 
To argue loss of wit from loss of pension. 

Your looks are cheerful; and in aU this place 
I see not one that wears a damning face. 

The British nation is too brave, to show 
Ignoble vengeance on a vanquished foe. 

At least be civil to the wretch imploring ; 

And lay your paws upon him, without roaring. 
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DON SEBASTIAN. 

Suppose our poet was your foe before, 

Yet now the business of the field is o’er; 

'Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 

When troops are into winter-quarters gone. 

Jove was alike to Latian and to Phry^an ; 

' And you well know, a play’s of no rehgion. 

Take good advice, and please yourselves this day; 
No matter from what hands you have the play. 
Among good fellows every health will pass, 

That serves to carry round another glass : 

When with full bowls of Burgundy you dine, 
Though at the mighty monarch you repine. 

You grant him still most Christian in his wine. 

Thus far the poet ; but his brains grow addle. 
And all the rest is purely from this noddle. 

You have seen young lames at the senate-door, 
Prefer petitions, and your grace implore ; 

However grave the legislators were. 

Their cause went ne’er the worse for being fair. 
Reasons as weak as theirs, perhaps I bring ; 

But I could bribe you with as good a thing. 

I heard him make advances of good nature ; 

That he, for once, would sheath his cutting satire ; 
Sign hut his peace, he vows he’ll ne’er a^in 
The sacred names of fops and beaus profane. 

Strike up the bargain quickly ; for, I swear, 

As times go now, he oilers very fair. 

Be not too hard on him with statutes neither ; 

Be kind, and do not set your teeth together, 

To stretch the laws, as cobblers do their leather. 
Horses by Papists are not to be ridden. 

But sure the muses’ horse was ne’er forbidden ; 

For in no rate-book it was ever found 
That Pegasus was valued at five pound : 

Pine him to daily drudging and inditing : 

And let him pay his taxes out in writing. 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken beticixt Antonio and Uoratma. 

Mor. T QUAKED at heart, for fear the royal fashion 
JL Should have seduced us two to separation : 

To be drawn in, i^jainst our own desire. 

Poor I to be a nun, poor you, a friar. 
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Ant. I trembled, when the old man's hand was in, 

He would have proved we were too near of kin. 

Discovering old intrigues of love, like the other. 

Betwixt my father and thy sinful mother ; 

To make us sister Turk, and Christian brother. 

Mor. Excuse me there ; that league should have been rather 
Betwixt your mother and my Mufti father ; 

'Tis for my own and my relation’s credit. 

Your friends should bear the bastard, mine should get it. 

Ant. Suppose us two, Almeyda and Sebastian, 

With incest proved upon us 

Afor. Without question. 

Their conscience was too queazy of digestion. 

Ant. Thou wouldst have kept the counsel of thy brother. 
And sinned, till we repented of each other. 

Mor. Beast as you are, on nature’s laws to trample ! 

’Twere better that we followed their example. 

And since all marriage in repentance ends, 

’Tis good for us to part while we are friends. 

To save a maid’s remorses and confusions, 

Even leave me now before we try conclusions. 

Ant. To copy their example, first make certain 
Of one good hour, like theirs, before our parting ; 

Make a debauch, o’er night, of love and madness ; 

And marry, when we w^e, in sober sadness. 

Mor, I’ll follow no new sects of your inventing. 

One night might cost me nine long months repenting ; 

First wed, and, if you find that life a fetter. 

Die when you please ; the sooner. Sir, the better. 

My wealth would get me love ere I could ask it : 

Oh ! there’s a strange temptation in the casket. 

All these young sharpers would my grace importune. 

And make me thundering vows of lives and fortune. 



THE PROPHETESS. 

[A PLAY of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, brought out as an opera at 
Dorset Gardens, in 1690. The political allusions in the prologue, 
spoken by Betterton, are expired by the date, and gave such 
offenu, at court that the Lord Chamberlain prohibited its de- 
livery after the first night. The campaign in Ireland was then 
going forward, and Dryden here recommends the English con- 
querors to bring home captive pages for their ladies from ‘ Bog- 
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Land,’ and to put collars on them, such as it was the custom at 
that time for black servants to wear. There is also a curious 
allusion to some of the idle and indecent amusements that still 
survived in the fashionable world, and which, if Swift may be 
credited, lingered amongst mmds of honour as lately as the days 
of Queen Anne. One of these is known under the slang term 
of ‘ selling bargains,’ that is, inducing a person to ask a question, 
and then answering it by a reference too gross for des^ption. 
To dum-found was merely to perplex by some silly trick or hoax. 
See note in Scott’s Dryd^.'] 

PROLOGUE. 

W HAT Nostradame, with all his art, can guess 
The fate of our approaching Prophetess ? 

A play, which, like a perspective set right. 

Presents our vast expenses close to signt ; 

But turn the tube, and there we sadl^ view 
Our distant gains, and those uncertain too ; 

A sweeping tar, which on ourselves we raise. 

And all, like you, in hopes of better da^s. 

When will our losses warn us to he wise ? 

Our wealth decreases, and our charges rise. 

Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes. 

Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops. 

We raise new objects to provoke delight, 

But you grow sated ere the second si^ht. 

False men, even so you serve your mistresses ; 

They rise three stories in their towering dress ; 

And, after all, you love not long enough 
To pay the rigging, ere you leave them off. 

Never content with whaWou had before. 

But true to change, and Englishmen all o’er. 

Now honour calls you hence ; and all your care 
Is to provide the horrid pomp of war. 

In plume and scarf, jackhoots, and Bilbo blade. 

Your silver goes, that should support our trade. 

Go, unkind heroes ! leave our stage to mourn. 

Till rich from vanquished rebels you return ; 

And the fat spoils of Teague in triumph draw. 

His firkin-butter, and his usquebaugh. 

Go, conquerors of your male and female foes ; 

Men without hearts, and women without hose. 

Each bring his love a Bogland captive home ; 

Such proper pages will long trains become ; 
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With copper collars, and with brawny backs, 
Quite to put down the fashion of our blacks. 
Then shall the pious muses pay their vows, 

And furnish all their laurels for your brows ; 
Their tuneful voice shall raise for your delights ; 
We want not poets fit to sing your flights. 

But you, bright beauties, for whose only sake 
Those doughty knights such dangers undertake, 
When they with happy gales are gone away, 
With your propitious presence grace our play. 
And with a sigh their empty seats survey; 

Then think, — on that bare bench my servant sat ! 
I see him ogle still, and hear him chat ; 

Selling facetious bargains, and propounding 
That witty recreation, called dumfounding. — 
Their loss with patience we will try to bear. 

And would do more, to see you often here ; 

That our dead stage, revived by your fair eyes. 
Under a female regency may rise. 



AMPHITRYON; OR, THE TWO SOSIAS. 

[Thb prologue, contrary to Dryden’s usual practice, does not 
contain any allusion to the source of this comedy, which, origi- • 
nating with Plautus, had come down to the English poet 
through Moli^re. The point of it is not very clear, unless we 
may infer that the audiences were becoming too moral and decent 
to endure the obscenities that prevailed under the Stuarts, and 
that the sting was, therefore, taken out of the satire, the discarded 
wit having no alternative left but to turn blockhead. ‘ Julian’s 
interloping trade’ seems to have been the last resource of the 
lowest satirists. Julian was a drunken fellow of some notoriety 
in bis time. He was literally a hawker of lampoons and scanda- 
lous ballads, and was sometimes, says Malone, distinguished by ' 
the pompous title of Secretary to the Muses. When he had 
exhausted his stock of some popular squib, he would multiply the 
copies by transcribing them. Amongst numerous verses that were 
addressed to him there are some lines attributed to Dryden, 
entitled — A Familiar Epistle to Mr. Julian, Secretary to the 
Muses, beginning : 

• Thou common sewer of this poetic town — 

For sonnet, satire, bawdry, blasphemy. 

Are emptied and disborthened all in thee.’ 
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rhia rather too familiar epistle is published in some of the col- 
lected editions of Dr}’den’s poems ; but Malone says it is erro- 
neously ascribed to him and the flatness of the Billingsgate 
justifies its rejection. 

Amphitryon was acted in 1690. The prologue was spoken by 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, who had no part in the play ; and the epilogue 
by Mrs. Mountfort, who acted Phsedra. With a tinge of the old 
licentiousness in it, there is an evident restnunt over the sug- 
gestive pniriency of the latter. The first lines of the prologue 
recall the opening of the prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Knight oj the Burning Beetle — ‘Wliere the bee can suck no 
honey, she leaves her sting behind,’ &c.] 

PBOLOOUE. 

T he labouring bee, when his sharp sting is gone. 
Forgets his golden work, and turns a drone : 

Such is a satire, when you take away 
That rage, in which his noble vigour lay. 

What gain you, by not suffering him to tease ye ? 

He neither can oiiend you now, nor please ye. 

The honey-bag, and venom, lay so near. 

That both together you resolved to tear ; 

And lost your pleasure, to secure your fear. 

How can he show his manhood, if you bind him 
To box, like boys, with one hand tied behind him ? 

This is plain levelling of wit ; in which 
The poor has all the advantage, not the rich. 

The blockhead stands excused, for wanting sense j 
And wits turn blockheads in their own defence. 

Tet, though the stage’s traffic is undone. 

Still Julian’s interloping trade goes on : 

Though satire on the theatre you smother. 

Yet, in lampoons, you libel one another. , 

The first produces, still, a second jig ; 

You whip them out, like school-boys, till they gig; 

And with the same success, our readers guess, 

For every one still dwindles to a less ; 

And much good malice is so meanly drest, 

That we would laugh, hut cannot ^d the jest. 

If no advice your Ayming rage can stay. 

Let not the ladies suffer in the fray ; 

Their tender sex is privileged from war ; 

'Tis not like knights, to draw upon the fair. 

HI. DBYDEN. 19 
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What fame expect you from so mean a prize P 
We wear no murdering weapons, but our eyes. 

Our sex, you know, was after yours designed ; 

The last perfection of the maker’s mind ; [^behind. 
Heaven ^ew out all the gold for us, and left; your dross 
Beauty, for valour’s best reward, he chose ; 

Peace, after war ; and, after toil, repose. 

Hence, ye profane, excluded from our sights ; 

And, charmed by day with honour’s vain delights. 

Go, make your best of solitary nights. 

Be^t betimes, ’tis prudence to submit ; 

Our sex is still your over-match in wit : 

We never fail, with new, successful arts. 

To make fine fools of you, and all your parts. 

EPILOGUE. 

I ’M thinking (and it almost makes me mad) 

How sweet a time those heathen ladies had. 

Idolatry was even their gods’ own trade : 

They worshipped the fine creatures they had made. 
Cupid was cmef of all the deities ; 

And love was all the fashion in the skies. 

When the sweet nymph held up the lily hand, 

Jove was her humble servant at command; 

The treasury of heaven was ne’er so bare. 

But still there was a pension for the fair. 

In all his reign, adultery was no sin ; 

For Jove the good example did begin. 

Mark, too, when he usiumed the husband’s name. 

How civilly he saved the lady’s lame. 

The secret joys of love he wisely hid ; 

But you. Sirs, boast of more than e’er you did. 

You teaze your cuckolds, to their face torment ’em 
But Jove gave his new honours to content him. 

And, in the kind remembrance of the frir. 

On each exalted son bestowed a star. 

For these ^ood deeds, as by the date appears. 

His godship flourished full two thousand y'eara. 

At last, when he and all his priests grew old. 

The ladies grew in their devotion cold ; 

And that fmse worship could no longer hold. 

Severity of life did next begin ; 

And always does, when we no more can gin. 
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That doctrine, too, bo hard in practice lies. 

That the next &se may Bee another rise. 

Then, pagan goaa may once again succeed : 

And Jove, or Mars, he ready, at our need, 

To get young godlings ; and so mend our breed. 



MISTAKES; OR, THE FALSE REPORT. 

[A POOR patchwork tragi-comedy, brought upon the stage in 
1690, hy Harris, the comedian, as his own, hut really written by 
somebody else, his whole share in the work being limited to some 
alterations he made in it, considerably for the worse. Dryden 
w'as probably not unwilling to oblige the actor ; hut it may he 
gathered, 6om the nature of the prolc^e, that he did not hold 
bis dramatic pretensions in much respect.^ 



PROLOGUE. 



Enter Mr. Bright. 

G entlemen, we must beg your pardon; here’s no 
Prologue to be had to-day. Our new play is like to 
come on without a frontispiece ; as bald as one of you young 
beaux without your periwig. I left our young poet snivelling 
and sobbing behind the scenes, and cursing somebody that 
has deceived him. 

Enter Mr. Bowen. 



Hold your prating to the audience: here is honest Mr. 
Williams just come in, half mellow, from the Rose Tavern. 
He swears he is inspired with claret, and will come on, and 
that extempore too, either with a prologue of his own, or 
something like one. 0 here he comes to his trial, at all 
adventures ; for my part, I wish him a good deliverance. 

\_Exeunt Mr. Bright and Mr. Bowen. 

Enter Mr. Williams. 

Save ye, sirs, save ye ! I am in a hopeful way. 

I should speak something, in rhyme, now for the play: 

But the deuce take me, if I know what to say. 

I’ll stick to my friend the author, that I can tell ye. 

To the last drop of claret in my belly. 

19— a 
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So far I’m sure ’tis rhyme — that needs no granting : 

And, if my verses’ feet stumble — ^you see my own are wanting. 
Our young poet has brought a piece of work, 

In which though much of art there does not lurk. 

It may hold out three days — and that’s as long as Cork. 

But, for this play— (which, till I have done, we show not) 
What may be its fortune-^by the Lord— I know not. 

This I dare swear, no malice here is writ ; 

’Tis innocent of all things — even of wit. 

He’s no high-flyer — he makes no sky-rockets, 

His squibs are only levelled at your pockets ; 

And if his crackers light among your pelf, 

You are blown up ; if not, then he’s blown up himself. 

By this time, I’m something recovered of my flustered madness ; 
And now, a word or two in sober sadness. 

Ours is a common play ; and you pay down 
A common harlot’s price — just half-a-crown. 

You’ll say, I play the pimp, on nay friend’s score ; 

But since ’tis for a friend your gibes rive o’er. 

For many a mother has done that before. 

How’s this P you cry : an actor write P — we know it ; 

But Shakespeare was an actor, and a poet. 

Has not great Jonson’s leamii^ often failed P 
But Shakespeare’s greater genius still prevailed. 

Have not some writing actors, in this age. 

Deserved and found success upon the st^e P 
To tell the truth, when our old wits are tired. 

Not one of us but means to bo inspired. 

Let your kind presence grace our homely cheer ; 

Peace and the butt is all our busine.ss here ; 

So much for that — and the devil take small beer. 



KING ARTHUR ; OR, THE BRITISH WORTHY. 

[Deyden once contemplated an epic poem on the exploits of 
King Arthur and his kmghts.* This opera is all that remains 

* Dryden gave the first intimation of the plan of an epic, founded 
on the story of King Arthur, in his Discourse on Satire, prefixed as a 
preface to his translation of Juuenai, published in 1693. He there 
stated that he had formed that design many years before, but that 
‘ being encouraged only with fair words by King Charles II., his little 
salary ill paid, and no prospect of a future subsistence,’ he was com- 
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of the design. Bnt, from the nature of the treatment, and the 
difference of the vehicle employed, it supplies no clue to his ori- 
ginal project. Dr. Johnson commits a strange oversight in saying 
that this piece did not seem to have been brought upon the 
stage. It was produced at the Theatre Boyal in 1691, with 
Purcell’s music, and not only achieved a decided success, but has 
since been frequently reviv^. The prologue which, singularly 
enough, makes no allusion to the very novel and striking enter- 
tainment that was to follow, bears upon the prevalent vice of 
betting, which at this period had grown into an intolerable 
nuisance. It was spoken by Betterton. In the epilogue Mrs. 
Bracegirdle plays a little bit of pleasant comedy that must have 
sent away the tenants of Fops’ Comer more in love with her 
than ever. It has a personal ^plication to her own life, for no 
woman was ever so persecuted by billet-doux as Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
aud no actress perhaps ever sustained herself through a long 
series of flatteries and temptations with a purer reputation. 
Aston calls her ‘the Diana of the stage.’] 

PROLOGUE. 

S URE there’s a dearth of wit in this dull town. 

When silly plays so favourably go down ; 

As, when clipped money passes, ’tis a sign 
A nation is not over-stocked with coin. 

Happy is he, who, in his own defence. 

Can write just level to your humble sense; 

Who higher than your pitch can never go ; 

And, doubtless, he must creep, who writes below. 

So have I seen, in liall of knight, or lord, 

A weak arm throw on d long shovel-board ; 

He barely lays his piece, bar rubs and knocks, 

Secured by weakness not to reach the box. 

A feeble poet will his business do. 

Who, straining all he can, comes up to you : 

For, if you like yourselves, you like him too. 

An ape his own dear image will embrace ; 

An ugly beau adores a hatchet face : 

polled to abandon it. One of the chief causes of his quarrel with 
lilackmore was that that ' City Bard, or Knight Physician,’ adopted 
Dryden’s design, and instead of acknowledging the obligation, abused 
his benefactor. Drydcn, speaking of Blackmore’s Arthur in the pre- 
face to the Fables, says, * ^om that preface [the Discourse on Satirel 
he plainly took his hint, for he began Immediately upon the story ; 
though he had the baseness not to acknowledge his benefactor, but, 
instead of it, to traduce me in a libel .' — Su Pr^ace to the Fables, il. 354- 
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So, some of you, on pure instinct of nature, 

Are led, by kind, to admire your fellow-creature. 

In fear of which, our house has sent this day. 

To insure our new-built vessel, called a play ; 

No sooner named, than one cries out, — These steers 
Come in good time, to make more work for wagers. 

The town divides, if it will take or no ; 

The courtiers bet, the cits, the merchants too ; 

A sign they have but little else to do. 

Bets at the first were fool-traps ; where the wise 
Like spiders, lay in ambush for the flies ; 

But now they’re grown a common trade for all. 

And actions by the new-book rise and fall ; 

Wits, cheats, and fops, are free of wager-hall. 

One policy as far as Lyons carries ; 

Another, nearer home, sets up for Paris. 

Our bets, at last, would even to Borne extend. 

But that the Pope has proved our trusty friend. 

Indeed, it were a barrain worth our money. 

Could we insure another Ottoboni. 

Among the rest there are a sharping set 
That pray for us, and yet against us bet. 

Sure Heaven itself is at a loss to know 

If these would have their prayers be heard, or no ; 

For, in great stakes, we piously suppose. 

Men pr^ but very faintly they may lose. 

Leave on these wagers ; ior, in conscience speaking. 

The city needs not your new tricks for breaking : 

And if you, gallants, lose, to all appearing. 

You’ll want an equipage for volunt^ring ; 

While thus, no spark of honour left within ye. 

When you should draw the sword, you draw the guinea. 

EPILOGUE. 

I ’VE had to-day a dozen billet-doux 

From fops, and wits, and cits, and Bow-street beaus : 
Some from Whitehall, but from the Temple more : 

A Covent-Grarden porter brought me four. 

I have not yet read all; But, without feigning. 

We maids can make shrewd guesses at your meaning. 
What if, to show your styles, I read them here ? 
Methinks I hear one cir, ‘ Oh Lord, forbear ! 

No, Madam, no ; by Heaven, that’s too severe.’ 

Well then, be sa fe 
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But swear henceforward to renounce all writing. 

And take this solemn oath of my inditing, — 

As you love ease, and hate campai^s and fighting. 

Yet, faith, ’tis just to make some lew examples : 

What if I showed you one or two for samples ? 

Here’s one desires my ladyship to meet [J^ul/s out ono 
At the kind couch above in Bridges-street. 

Oh sharping knave ! that would have — ^you know what. 

For a poor sneaking treat of chocolate. 

Now, in the name of luck, 1 ’U break this open, f Pulls out 
Because I dreamt last night I had a token ; \ another. 

The superscription is exceeding pretty, 

‘ To the desire of all the town and city.’ 

Now, gallants, you must know, this precious fop 
Is foreman of a haberdasher’s shop : 

One who devoutly cheats ; demure in carriage ; 

And courts me to the holy hands of marriage ; 

But, with a civil innuendo too. 

My overplus of love shall be for you. 

* Madam, I swear your looks are so divine, \^Reads. 

When I set up, your face shall be my sign ; 

Though times are hard — to show how I adore you, 

Here’s my whole heart, and half a guinea for you. 

But, have a care of beaux ; they’re false, my honey ; 

And, which is worse, have not one rag of money.’ 

Sw how maliciously the rogue would wrong ye ! 

But I know better things of some among ye. 

My wisest way will be to keep the stage. 

And trust to the good nature of the age : 

And he, that likes the music and the play. 

Shall be my favourite gallant to-day. 



CLEOMENES; OR, THE SPARTAN HERO. 

[Thb announcement of this tragedy alarmed the court of Queen 
Mary, who was at that time exercising the royal authority during 
the absence of the king in Ireland. The subject (for which the 
reader may be referred to Plutarch) was considered dangerous, 
especially in Dryden’s hands, and the play was accordingly inter* 
dieted. Shortly afterwards the prohibition was removed, and 
the tragedy was produced in May, 1692. Mountfort delivered 
the prologue, and Mrs. Bracegirdle again brought her fascinations 
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to bear upon the epilogue. The play appears to have been so 
admirably acted, including Betterton, Mountfort, Kynaston, Mrs. 
Betterton, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the cast, that 
Dryden acknowledges in the preface his obligations to the players, 
especially to Mrs. Barry, who, he says, ‘ always excellent, has, in 
this tragedy, excelled herself, and gained a reputation beyond 
any woman whom I have ever seen on the theatre.’ The pro- 
logue contains the first allusion that occurs in any of these pieces 
to ‘ matted seats,’ and descnbes the vulgarity and insolence by 
which the frequenters of the pit still continued to be distingui Aed. 
The animal spirits of Mrs. Bracegirdle carried her in those days 
without offence through such phrases as ‘devilish’ and ‘damned;’ 
and, remembering the character of the audiences to whom they 
were addressed, and the sunny gmety of the speaker, nothing can 
be more felicitous or perfect in their kind than the epilogues 
written expressly by Diyden for that charming actress.] 

PROLOGUE. 

I THINK, or hope, at least the coast is clear ; 

That none but men of wit and sense are here ; 

That our Bear-garden friends are all away. 

Who bounce with hands and feet, and cry, Play, Play; 
Who, to save coach-hire, trudge along the street. 

Then print our matted seats with dirty feet ; 

Who, while we speak, make love to orange-wenches. 
And, between acts, stand strutting on the benches ; 
Where got a cock-horse, making vile grimaces. 

They to the boxes show their booby faces. 

A Merry-Andrew such a mob will serve. 

And treat them with such wit as they deserve. 

Let them go people Ireland, where there’s need 
Of such new planters, to repair the breed ; 

Or to Virginia or Jamaica steer. 

But have a care of some French privateer ; 

For, if they should become the prize of battle. 

They’ll take them, black and white, for Irish cattle. 
Arise, true judges, in your own defence. 

Control those loplings, and declare for sense : 

For, should the tools prevail, they stop not there, 

But make their next descent upon the fair. 

Then rise, ye fair ; for it concerns you most, 

That fools no longer should your favours boast : 

’Tis time you should renounce them, for we find 
They plead a senseless claim to womankind : 
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Such squires are only fit for country towns, 

To stink of ale, and dust a stand with clowns ; 

Who, to be chosen for the land’s protectors. 

Tope and get drunk before their wise electors. 

Let not farce-lovers your weak choice upbraid. 

But turn them over to the chamber-maid. 

Or, if they come to see our tragic scenes. 

Instruct them what a Spartan hero means : 

Teach them how manl^ passions ought to move. 

For such as cannot thmk, can never love ; 

And, since they needs will judge the poet’s art. 

Point them with Jescues to each shinmg part. 

Our author hopes in you ; hut still in pain. 

He fears your charms will be employed in vain. 

You can make fools of wits, we find each hour ; 

But to make wits of fools, is past your power. 

EPILOGUE. 

T his day, the Poet, bloodily inclined. 

Has made me die, fiill sore against my mind ! 

Some of you naughty men, I fear, will cry, 

‘ Poor rogue ! would I might teach thee how to die ” 
Thanks for your love ; but I sincerely say, 

I never mean to die your wicked way. 

Well, since it is decreed all flesh must go, 

(And I am flesh, — at least, for au^ht you know) 

I first declare, I die with pious mmd. 

In perfect charity with all mankind. 

Next, for my will ! — I have, in my dispose. 

Some certain moveables would please you beaux ; 

As, first, my youth ; for, as I have been told. 

Some of you, modish sparks, are devilish old. . 

My chastity I need not leave among ye ; 

For, to suspect old fops, were much to wrong ye. 

You swear you’re sinners ; but for all your haste. 

Your misses shake their heads, and find you chaste. 

I give my courage to those bold commanders. 

That stay with us, and dare not go for Flanders. 

I leave my truth (to make his plot more clear) 

To Mr. Fuller, when he next shall swear. 

I give my judgment, craving all your mercies. 

To those that leave good plays, for damned dull farces. 
My small devotion let the gallants share, 

T^t come to ogle us at evening prayer. 
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I give my person let me well consider, — 

Faith even to him that is the fairest bidder ; 

To some rich hunks, if any be so bold 
To say those dreadful words, To have and hold. 

But stay to give, and be bequeathing still. 

When I’m so poor, is just like Wickham’s will ; 
Like that notorious cheat, vast sums I give. 
Only that you may keep me while I live. 

Buy a good hargam, gallants, while you may ; 
I’ll cost you hut your half a crown a day. 



HENRY THE SECOND. 

[A TBAGXDT by Baucroit, a surgeon, whose practice, if tradition 
speak truly, lay chiefly amongst the dissipated frequenters of the 
pit and ^lery. The play was acted in 1692, and had some 
success. The author gave it to Mountfbrt, the comedian, by 
whom it is stated in the last edition of Dryden’s works to have 
been published in 1693. It was certainly published with Mount- 
fort’s name subscribe to it, but poor Mountfort had come to his 
tragical end some time before the book appeared. The epilogue 
was spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle, who, it will be seen by the 
closing lines, played the character of Rosalind. The reference to 
Hmnes applies to his recent return to the established church, 
which he had previously renounced to enter the church of Rome. 
Haines made his recantation on the stage, in a white sheet, with 
a torch in his hand, by way of doing penance for his ofience. 
He was a man of great versatility, and an excellent actor ; but 
in all other respects thoroughly unprincipled. This epilogue, if 
not so gross in expression as those that were common in the time 
of Charles II., is quite as licentious in grain. The most disso- 
lute of these pieces were always written for the actresses, who 
seem to have been nothing loth to make the most of them in the 
delivery.] 

EPILOGUE. 

T hus you the sad catastrophe have seen. 

Occasioned by a mistress and a queen. 

Queen Eleanor the proud was French, they say 
But English manu^ture got the day. 

Jane Clifford was her name, as books aver : 

Fair Rosamond was but her Nom de gv,erre. 
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Now tell me, gallants, would you lead your life 
With such a mistress, or with such a wife ? 

If one must be your choice, which d’ye approve. 
The curtain lecture, or the curtain love ? 

Would ye be godly with perpetual strife, 

StUl drudging on with homely Joan, your wife. 

Or take your pleasure in a wicked way. 

Like honest whoring Harry in the play? 

I guess your minds ; the mistress would be taken. 
And nauseous matrimony sent a packing. 

The devil’s in you all ; mankind’s a rogue ; 

You love the bride, but you detest the clog. 

After a year, poor spouse is left in the lurch. 

And you, like Haines, return to mother-church. 
Or, ii the name of church comes cross your mind, 
Chapels-of-ease behind our scenes you find. 

The play-house is a kind of market-place ; 

One chaffers for a voice, another for a face ; 

Nay, some of you, — I dare not say how many, — 
Would buy of me a pen’ worth for your penny. 
Even this poor face, which with my fan I hide. 
Would make a shift my portion to provide, 

With some small perquisites I have beside. 
Though for your love, perhaps, I should not care, 
!l could not hate a man that bids me fair. 

What might ensue, ’tis hard for me to tell ; 

But I was drenched to-day for loving well. 

And fear the poison that would make me swell. 



LOVE triumphant; 

OR, NATURE WIEI, PREVAU.. 

[This was the last, and one of the worst, of Dryden’s plays; 
acted in 1693. In the preface, and the prologue, he an- 
nounces his retirement from the stage. The latter, spoken by 
Betterton, is a sort of 'poetic testament, in which the poet dis- 
tributes the legacies of his fame and example to future wits and 
audiences. The epilogue, which assumes the author to be dead, is 
merely a tag to the play. It was delivered by Mrs. Mountfort.J 

PROLOGUE. , ' 

A S when some treasurer lays down the stick. 

Warrants are signed for ready money thick. 
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And mar y desperate debentures paid. 

Which never had been, had his lordship staid : 

So now, this poet, who forsakes the stage, 

Intends to gratify the present age. 

One warrant shall be signed for every man ; 

All shall be wits that will, and beaux that can t 
Provided still, this warrant be not shown. 

And you be wits but to yourselves alone j 
Provided too, you rail at one another. 

For there’s no one wit, will allow a brother ; 
Provided also, that you spare this story. 

Damn all the plays that e’er shall come before ye. 
If one, by chance, prove good in half a score. 

Let that one pay for aU, and damn it more. 

For if a good one 'scape among the crew. 

And you continue judging as you do, • 

Every bad play will hope for damning too. 

You might damn this, if it were worth your pains ; 
Here’s nothing you will like ; no fustian scenes. 
And nothing too of — you know what he means. 

No dx>\ib\e-entendres, which you sparks allow. 

To make the ladies look — they know not how ; 
Simply as 'twere, and knowing both together. 
Seeming to fan their faces in cold weather. 

But here’s a storj', which no books relate, 

Coined from our own old poet’s addle pate. 

The fable has a moral too, if sought ; 

But let that go ; for, upon second thought. 

He fears but few come hither to be taught. 

Yet if you will be profited, you may ; 

And he would bribe you too, to like his play. 

He dies, at least to us, and to the stage. 

And what he has, he leaves this noble age. 

He leaves you, first, all plays of his inditing. 

The whole estate, which he has got by writing. 

The beaux may think this nothing but vain praise ) 
They’ll find it something, the testator says ; 

For half their love is made from scraps of plays. 

To his worst foes, he leaves his honesty, 

That they may thrive upon’t as much as he. 

He leaves his manners to the roaring boys. 

Who come in drimk, and fill the house with noise. 
He leaves to the dire critics of his wit. 

His silence and contempt of all they writ. 
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To Shakespeare’s critiQ, he bequeaths the curse, 

To find his faults ; and yet himsell make worse j 
A precious reader, in poetic schools, 

Who by his own examples damns his rules. 

Last, for the fair, he wishes you may ha. 

From your dull critics, the lampooners, free. 

Though he pretends no legacy to leave you. 

An old man may at least good wishes give you. 
Your beauty names the play ; and may it prove 
To each, an omen of triumphant love ! 

EPILOGUE. 

N OW, in good manners, nothing shall be said 
Against this play, bemuse the poet’s dead. 

The prologue told us of a moral here : 

Would I could find it! but the devil knows whore. 
If in my part it lies, I fear he means 
To warn us of the sparks behind our scenes. 

For, if you’ll take it on Dalinda’s word, 

’Tis a hard chapter to refuse a lord. 

The poet might pretend this moral too,— 

That when a wit and fool together woo, 

The damsel (not to break an ancient rule) 

Should leave the wit, and take the wealthy fool. 
This he mi^ht mean ; hut there’s a truth behind. 
And, since it touches none of ail our kind 
But masks and misses, faith. I’ll speak my mind. 
What if he taught our sex more cautious carriage, 
And not to he t^ coming before marriage ; 

For fear of my misfortune in the play, 

A kid brought home upon the wedding-day? 

I fear there are few Sanchos in the pit. 

So good as to forgive, and to forget; 

That will, like him, restore us into favour. 

And take us after on our good behaviour. 

Few, when they find the money-bag is rent. 

Will take it for good payment on content; 

But in the telling, there the dLOTerence is. 
Sometimes they find it more than they could wrish. 
Therefore he warned, you misses and you masks. 
Look to your hits, nor give the first that asks. 
Tears, sighs, and oaths, no truth of passion prove ; 
True seUlement, alone, declares true love. 
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For him that weds a piiss, who kept her first, 

I say but little, hut I doubt the worst. 

The wife, that was a cat, may mind her house. 
And prove an honest and a careful spouse ; 

But, laith, I would not trust her with a mouse. 



THE HUSBAND HIS OWN CUCKOLD. 

[A COMEDY by John Dryden, the second son of the poet, produced 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1696. The hest thing about it is the 
motto — ‘Et Pater iEneas, et Avunculus excitet Hector.’ The 
plot is not only gross but absurd, nor can any rational person be 
reconciled to its outrageous improbability by the assurance in the 
paternal preface that the circumstance on which it is founded 
actually took place. Young Dryden was at Rome when his play 
was brought out, which is urged in the epilogue as a plea for the 
absence of the usual leaven of fops and fools. There were no fools 
to sit to him at Rome ! 

Double rhymes occur frequently in these pieces, but the sort of 
compound rhyme of which we have an example in the opening 
couplet of the following epilogue was very rare. We have another 
instance, and a remarkable one, in the succeeding and last epi- 
logue of the series, and a half compound rhyme in the prologue to 
the Assignation. These are, probably, the only instances that 
occur in the whole of Dry den’s poems.] 

EPILOGUK 

L ike some raw sophister that mounts the pulpit. 

So trembles a young poet at a full pit. 

Unused to crowds, the parson quakes for fear. 

And wonders how the devil he durst come there ; 

Wanting three talents needful for the place. 

Some beard, some learning, and some uttle grace. 

Nor is the puny poet void of care; 

For authors, such as our new authors are. 

Have not much learning, nor much wit to spare ; 

And as for CTace, to tell the truth, there’s scarce one. 

But has as little as the very parson : 

Both say, they preach and write for your instruction ; 

But ’tis for a third day, and for induction. 

The difTerence is, that though you like the play, 

The poet’s gain is ne’er beyond his day. 
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But with the pargon ’tis another case. 

He, without holiness, may rise to grace ; 

The poet has one disadvantage more, 

That if his play be dull, he’s danmed all o’er. 

Not only a oUimned blockhead, but danmed poor. 

But dulness well becomes the sable garment ; 

I warrant that ne’er spoiled a priests preferment ; 
Wit’s not his business, and as wit now goes. 

Sirs, ’tis not so much yours as you suppose. 

For you like nothing now but nauseous beaux. 

You laugh not, gallants, as by proof appears. 

At what his beauship says, but what he wears; 

So ’tis your eyes are tickled, not your ears. 

The taylor and the furrier find the stuff, 

The wit lies in the dress, and monstrous muff. 

The truth on’t is, the payment of the pit 
Is like for like, dipt money for dipt wit. 

Yon cannot from our absent author hope. 

He should equip the stage with such a fop. 

Fools change in England, and new fools arise ; 

For, though the immortal species never dies, 

Yet every year new maggots make new flies. 

But where he lives abro^, he scarce can find 
One fool, for million that he left behind. 

SECOND EPILOGUE. 

[It appears that after Dry den had written the for^;oing epilogne, 
he felt some apprehension that the allusions to the dergy might 
he resented hy the audience, and, as a provision against such a 
disaster, he prepared a different opening to be substituted in case 
the first should give offence. The lines are preserved in the 
preface to the play, from which they are here extracted, with the 
introductory explanation.] ' 

Fob what remains, both my son and I are extremely obliged to 
my dear friend, Mr. Congreve, whose excellent prolc^e was one 
of the greatest ornaments of the play. Neither is my epilogne 
the worst which I have written ; though it seems at the ^t 
sight to expose our young clergy with too much freedom. It was 
on that consideration that 1 had once begun it otherwise, and 
delivered the copy of it to be spoken, in case the first part of it 
had given offence. This I will give yon, partly in my own justi- 
fication, and partly, too, because I think it not unworthy of your 
sight; only remembering you, that the last line connects the 
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sense to the ensuing part of it. — Farewell, reader: if you are a 
lather, you will forgive me; if not, you will when you are a 
father. 

T ime was, when none could preach without degrees. 
And seven years’ toil at Universities ; 

But when the canting Saints came once in play. 

The Spirit did their business in a day: 

A zealous cobler, with the gift of tongue, 

If he could pray six hours, might preach as long. 

Thus, in the primitive times of poetry. 

The stage to none but men of sense was free ; 

But tha^s to your judicious taste, my masters. 

It lies in common, now, to poetasters. 

You sat them up, and till you dare condemn. 

The satire lies on you, and not on them. 

When mountebanks their drugs at market cry, 

Is it their fault to sell, or yours to buy ? 

’Tis true, they write with ease, and well they may 
Fly-blows are gotten every summer’s day; 

The poet does but buz, and there’s a play. 

Wit’s not his business, <&c. 



THE SECULAR MASQUE. 

[Sbvek years had now elapsed since Drydcn had written any 
thing for the theatre; when, in j’joo, it was proposed to revive 
the Tilgrvm of Beaumont and Flet<^er for his benefit. Vanbrugh 
prepar^ the comedy for the stage, and Dryden contributed a Secv 
lar Maaqtie with a prologue and epilogue. There is some douh 
as to the precise date of the revival. The play was published in 
June, and certain allusions introduced into it in reference to the 
death of Dryden, which took place on the 8th May, have led to 
the supposition that he did not live long enough to profit by 
the petformance. Several circumstances, however, tend to con- 
firm Malone’s opinion, that the play was produced on the 25th 
March. The pieces here given were spoken by Colley Cibber. 

The prologue and epilogue to the masque were his last produc- 
tions ; they were written within three weeks of his death. Tha 
wonderful vigour they display, show that his energy remained to 
him unimpaired to the end. It is remarkable, too, that his final 
eflbrts should have been directed against two of his bitterest 
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adversariwj — Sir Richard Blackmore, who is here, as in the epistle 
to John Driden, designated as Quack Manms, and Collier, whose 
book on the stage had now been three years before the public. 
Throughout the whole of his writings we shall look in vain for 
grander bursts of satire than the lines in which he scourges the 
impudent pretenrions of Blackmore, or that magnificent passage 
in which he indignantly casts back upon the court the respon- 
sibility of having originally infected and debased the stage. 
The epilogue is an act of retributive justice, that fittingly 
closes the great poet’s career; and the world will be more dis- 
posed to accept Dryden’s solution of the crimes of the theatre 
than that of Lord Lansdowne, who, exonerating both the court 
and the dramatists, throws the whole demoralization on the 
shoulders of the people.] 



PROLOGUE. 

H OW wretched is the fate of those who write ! 

Brought muzzled to the stage, for fear they hite ; 
Where, like Tom Dove, they stand the common foe ; 
Lugged hy the critic, baited by the beau. 

Yet, worse, their brother poets damn the play, 

And roar the loudest, though they never pay. 

The fops are proud of scandal, for they cry, 

At every lewd, low character, — That’s I. 

He, who writes letters to himself, would swear, 

The world forgot him if he was not there. 

What should a poet do ? ’Tis hard for one 
To pleasure all the fools that would be shown : 

And yet not two in ten wiU pass the town. 

Most coxcombs are not of the laughing kind ; 

More goes to make a fop, than fops can find. 

Quack Maurus, though he never took degrees 
In either of our universities. 

Yet to be shown by some kind wit he looks. 

Because he played the fool, and writ three books. 

But if he would be worth a poet’s pen. 

He must be more a fool, and write again : 

For all the former fustian stuff he wrote 
Was dead-bom doggrel, or is quite forgot ; 

His man of Uz, stript of his Hebrew robe. 

Is just the proverb, and ‘As poor as Job.’ 

One would have thought he could no longer jog ; 

But Arthur was a level, Job’s a bog. 

III. DBTnSK- 20 
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There thoagh he crept, yet still he kept in sight; 

But here he founders in, and sinks downright. 

Had he prepared us, and been dull by rule, 

Tobit had first been turned to ridicule ; 

But our bold Briton, without fear or awe, 

O’er-leaps at once the whole Apocrypha ; 

Invades the Psalms with rhymes, and leaves no room 
For any Vandal Hopkins yet to come. 

But when, if, after all, this godly gear 
Is not so senseless as it would appear. 

Our moimtebank has laid a deeper train ; 

His cant, like Merry And. ew’s noble vein. 

Cat-calls the sects to draw them in again. 

At leisure hours in Epic Song he de^s. 

Writes to the rumbling of his coach’s wheels ; 
Prescribes in haste, and seldom kills by rule. 

But rides triumphant between stool and stool. 

WeU, let him go,— ’tis yet too early day 
To get himself a place in farce or play ; 

We know not by what name we should arraign him. 
For no one category can contain him. 

A pedant, canting preacher, and a quack, ' 

Are load enough to break one ass’s back. 

At last, CTOwn wanton, he presumed to write. 
Traduced two kings, their fcndness to requite ; 

One made the Doctor, and one dubbed the Knight. 

EPILOGUE. 

P erhaps the parson stretched a point too far. 
When with our theatres he waged a wai-. 

He tells you, that this very moral age 
Received the first infection from the stage ; 

But sure, a banished court, with lewdness fraught, 
The seeds of open vice, returning, brought. 

Thus lodged, (as vice by great example thrives,) 

It first debauched the daughters and the wives. 
London, a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 

The poets, who must live by courts, or starve, 

Were proud, so good a government to serve ; 

And, mixing with buffoons and pimps profane. 
Tainted the stage for some small snip of gain : 

For they, like Idiots, under bawds professed. 

Took all the ungodly pains, and got the least. 
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Thus did the thriving malady prevail ; 

The court its head, the poets but the tail. 

The sin was of our native growth, ’tis true ; 

The scandal of the sin was wholly new. 

Misses there were, but modestly concealed ; 
Whitehall the naked Venus first revealed. 

Who standing as at Cyprus in her shrine. 

The strumpet was adored with rites divine. 

Ere this, if saints had any secret motion, 

’Twas chamber practice all, and close devotion. 

I pass the peccadillos of their time ; 

Nothing but open lewdness was a crime. 

A monarch’s blood was venial to the nation. 
Compared with one foul act of fornication. 

Now, they would silence us, and shut the door 
That let in all the barefaced vice before. 

As for reforming us, which some pretend. 

That work in England is without an end ; 

Well may we change, but we shall never mend. 

Yet, if you can but bear the present stage, 

We hope much better of the coming age. 

What would you say, if we should first begin 
To stop the trade of love behind the scene. 

Where actresses make bold with married men P 
For while abroad so prodigal the dolt is. 

Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt is.* 

In short, we’ll grow as moru as we can. 

Save, here and there, a woman or a man ; 

But neither you, nor we, with all our pains. 

Can make clean work ; there will be some remains. 
While you have still your Oates, and we our Haines. 



* This couplet occurs also in the prologue to Southern’s play of 
Di$appoirUment, iii. 280. 



THE END. 
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on-Avon on the celebration of the Shakespeare Tereentenary. 
Executed in the finest manner by Samuel Stanesbury. Small 
4to, handsomely bound in cloth and gold, price 15s. 

The Boy’s Wonder Book. Illustrated with numerous 

Woodcuts, and six fuU-pago Chromo-lithographs. The Con- 
tents of this cheapest and best of boy’s books are most varied and 
attractive, embracing Science, History, Experiments, Games, and 
Fiction. In extra cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progi’ess. With Life and Notes, 

Experimental and Practical, by William Mason. Printed in 
large type, and illustrated with full-page woodcuts, crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound in gilt cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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Tlie Seven Champions of Christendom (their Lives and 

Extraordinary Adventures). By Richard Johnson. With 
Illustrations by Edward Corboidd. Ecap., cloth, gilt edges, 
2s. Gd. 

Familiar Fables in Prose and Verse. By the most 

eminent writers of all ages and countries. With sixteen 
quaint and humorous illustrations by Grandville. Crown 8yo, 
handsomely bound, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Many Thoughts of Many Minds; being a Treasury of 

Reference, consisting of Selections from the Writings of the 
most celebrated authors. Compiled and analytically arranged 
by Henry Southgate. Sixteenth Thousand. Square 8vo, 
printed on Toned Paper, Elegant Binding, 12s. 6d. ; morocco, 
£1 Is. 

Mackey’s Freemasonry. A Lexicon of Freemasonry, 

containing a Definition of all its Communicable Terms, Notices 
of its History, Traditions, and Antiquities, and an Account of 
all tbe Rites and Mysteries of the Ancient World. By Albert 
G. Mackey, M.D., Secretary-General of the Supreme Council 
of the United States, &c. Handsomely bound, price 6s. 

Eadie’s (Professor) BihUcal Cyclopaedia ; or, Dictionary of 

Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred 
Annals and Biography, and Biblical Literature. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. Eighth edition, revised, post 8vo, 
7s. Gd., cloth. 

Eadie’s (Professor) Concordance tol the Holy Scriptures, on 

the Basis of Cruden. Twenty-seventh edition, post 8vo, 5s. 

iladie’s (Professor) Dictionanr of the Bible for the Use of 

Young Persona. With 120 Illustrations. Eighth edition, small 
8vo, 2s. Gd., cloth. 

Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by Chables 

Kmoht. New edition. Illustrated by William Harvey. Small 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Kitto’s (Rev. John, B.D.) Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, and 

Valleys of the Holy Land. With Illustrations. Square cloth, 
neat, 2s. Gd. 

Treasuiy of Thought from Shakespeare. The Choice 

Sayings of his Principal Characters, analytically and alpha- 
betically arranged. Crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, hwd- 
somely bound, 6s. ; morocco, lOs. Gd. 

Professor Craik’s Manual of English Literature, for the 

use of Colleges and Schools, selected from the larger work. 
Third edition, crown 8vo, 7s. Gd., cloth. 
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Now ready, 8vo., 12s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth and gold, 

MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS, 

Compiled and Arranged by HENEY SOUTHQ-ATE. 

It has been the aim of Mr. Southgate to produce a resumS of the 
finest passages in English Literature. He has scrupulously excluded 
from his volume all merely pretty conceits, or sentimental fancies, and 
brought together only thoughts conceived in power, and fertile in sug- 
gestions to the reader’s mind. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



Etanu'n^r.— “Miirv Thoughts, ” 4c., 
are evidently the produce of years of re- 
search. We look up any subject under the 
sun, and are pretty sure to find something 
said — generally well said — upon it. 

LeaScr. — Many beautiful examples of 
thought and style to be found among the 
selections. 

Note* and Queriet . — There can be little 
doubt that it is destined to take a high place 
among books of this class. 

Englith Journal of Education. — A trea- 
sure to every reader who may bo fortunate 
enough to possess it. 

Gentleman’ M Magatine. — Mr. South- 
gate’s reading will be found to extend over 
nearly the whole known field of literature, 
ancient and modem. 

Morning Chronicle.— yf o have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it one of the most 
important books of the season. # 

Morning Herald. — The selections are 
j udioious and the accumulation of treasures 
traly wonderful. 

Daily Newt. — ^This is a wondrous book, 
and contains a CTeat many gems of thought. 

Publither't Circular.— £a acquisition to 
any man's library. 

Allen’t Indian Mail. — Mr. Southgate 
appears to have ransacked every nook and 
comer for gems of thought. 

The Field. — This volume contains more 
gems of thought, refined sentiments, noble 
axioms, and extractable sentences, than 
have ever before been brought together in 
our language. 

The Builder. — ^Worth its weight in gold 
to Uterary men. 

The Era.— AH that the poet has de- 
scribed of the beautiful in nature and art ; 
all the wit that has flashed from pregnant 
minds; all the axioms of experience, the 
collect^ wisdom of philosophers are gar- 
nered here. 

Clerical Journal. — A work like this muet 
be valuable. 

John BuU.—The mind of almost all 
nations and ages of the world is recorded 
here. 



haw Timet. — Departing from our usual 
practice, we notice it because it is very 
useful to lawyers. 

Art Journal. — A mine, rich and inex- 
haustible, to those in search of a quotation. 

Star. — There is not, as we have reason 
to know, a single trashy sentence in this 
volume. Open where we may, every page 
is laden with the wealth of profound^ 
thought, and all aglow with the loftiest 
inspiration of genius. 

Edinburgh Mercury. — To the clergyman, 
the author, the artist, and the essayist, 

“ Many Thoughts of Many Minds " cannot 
fail to sender almost incalculable service. 

Manchetter Weekly Adoertiter. — There f 
is positively nothing of the kind in the lan- 
guage that will bear a moment’s comparison 
with it. 

liookteUer . — ^Will prove an invaluable 
mine of thought to the clergy, or, in fact, 
to any person engaged in literary work. 

Cambridge Chronicle.— Hh book which 
we shall regard as one of our best friends 
and companions. 

Freematoni Magazine. — This work pos- 
sesses the merit of being a magnificent gill - 
book, appropriate to all times and seasons ; 
a book calculated to be of use to the scholar, 
the divine, or the public man . 

Patriot. — It is not so much a book as a 
library of quotations. 

Court Journal. — It is a storehouse of 
imagery, a prize show of the richest, newest 
fruit, plucked by an able judge and care- 
ful coUeotor. 



Liverpool Courier . — The quotations a- 
bound in that thought which is the main- 
spring of mental exercise. 

Brittol Timet . — For purposes of apposite 
quotation it cannot be surpassed. 

Doriet Chronicle . — It is impossible to 
pick out a single passage in the work which 
does not, upon the face of it, justify its se- 
lection by its intrinsic merit. 
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ORDER OF PUBLICATION 



OF 

THE ENGLISH POETS, 

WITH HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES, MEMOIRS, 
AND GLOSSARIES. 

By ROBERT BELL. 

Uniformly bound in Scarlet Cloth at One Shilling and 
Sixpence each, or One Shilling, Paper. 



ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 

YOU 

I. Shakespeare’s Poems and Sonnets . . 

II. Ben Jonson’s Poems .... 

III. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. L . . . . 

IV, Early Ballads 

V. Dryden’s Poems, VoL I 

VI. Songs from the Dramatists 

VII. Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. 

VIII. Robert Green and Kit Marlowe’s Poems . 

IX. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. IL . . . 

X. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. II, ... 

XI. Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of 

England 

^ XII. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. III. 

* XIII. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. . . 

kXIV. *Vol. IL. 

XV. Butler’s Works, Vol. II 

XVL Dryden’s Works, Vol. III. . 

XVII.” Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. I. . 

XVIII. Vol. IL 

XIX. Butler’s Works, Vol, III. 

XX, Chaucer’s Works, Vol. III. . • . 

XXL Vol. IV. . 

XXII. Surery, and Minor Poets . . .' . 

XXIII. Waller’s Poems 

XXIV. Chaucer’s Works, VoL V. , , . 

XXV. VoL VI. . 

XXVI. Oldham’s Poems 

XXVII. Wyatt’s Poems 

XXVIIL Chaucer’s Works, Vol. VII. . 

XXIX. VoL VIII. . 
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